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TO THE REVEREND 
JOSEPH WARTON, D. D. 
| Head Maſter of Wincheſter School. 


REVTREND SIR, 


HE following pages, deſigned to fa- 
cilitate the acquiſition of Greck learn- 

ing, humbly entreat your patronage. The 
conſideration of your eminent ſervices in the 
republic uf letters, and the province which 
you now adorn, render the propriety of this 

addreſs indiſputable. 

Every attempt to promote clafical 
learning may wich reaſon claim encourage- 
ment, and none more than that which ten ids 
to make it caſy and delightful ; which, while 
it demands the attention, gaius alio the affec- · 
tion, of the young tf adent. In the ear ly 
purſuit of this know ied ze, perhaps nothing 
has been more d:terr: 8 tuan the want of 
Preciſion. The looſe and unconnected man- 
ner, in which the particulars of ancient 
learning are paſſed over in thus time of life, is 
too apt to crowd the imagination and perplex 
the underſtanding. A clear and diſtinct per- 
ception of things is neceſlary. Hence the 


A 2 Author 


DEDICATION. 


Author judged, that his deſign in the 


abridgment of the Greek antiquities, would 


be in perfect without the geography and hit- 
tory of the country; that is, without uch a2 


ſort of concatenation of places and events 


as might eſtabliſh itſelf in the memory of 
the learner. | 


As far as ſeemed neceſſary, I have endea- 
voured to be aſſiſtant in the language too. 


The particles, in common ſchools, have been 


moſtly overlooked and conſidered as cxple- 


tives, though of the utmoſt importance, and 
Huch as the g greet Dr. Clarke, in his moſt va- 


wable edition of Homer, judged worthy of 


his moſt ſerious attention. 


Tur excellence of that method of educa- 


tion, which is pracliſed in Wincſeſter ſchool, 


is better ſeen from a recoliecuon of thoſe diſ- 
tinguiſhed names, which it has from time to 
time produced, han from an invidious con- 


fideration of its comparative merit. l'he re- 


putation of it is BOW Aruly cltublihed Thar 


it may long continue to appear io, and its 
youih EY? wo learning, elegance, and viriue 
under its Preſent direction, iS tte {i.:cere 


wiſh of, 
R verend 8 1 „ 
Vour moſt wbedient 
Humble ſervant, 


RICHARD JACKSON. 
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T requires ſome Apulogy for offering anv thine 

to the public on the ſubſcct of claſhes! Ie: arning; 
books on every branch of it, being alrcade W 
numerous. Experience yet has ſufficiently evin r 
bow excellent ſoever ſome of them may bs, they 
are not pe erfe Aly well adapted to juvenile capaci- 
ties, nor the eaſy acquiſition of kn life ; both 
of the utmoit importance in the buſineſs of (duca- 
tion. 
The memory of Archbiſhop Potter will always 
be rel [pected by every Greek ſcholar, for the la hoir 
and pains he took in giving 2 form to a ſhapeleſs 
ma's of antiquities, and reducing it within a con- 
venient compaſs. Though his quotations could 
ſcarce be leſs numerous to ſatisſo one wic had ad- 
vanced in letters, yet to the lefs mature, they are 
_ uſeleſs, and only ſerve to retard bis progreſs; Let 
any page of that Work be put into the hands of a 
boy, but little acquaint-d with the Greek language, 
and the proof of this will inſtan ly appear. 

An abridgment of theſe antiquities, therefore, 
where every thing uſeful and curious might be pre- 
ſerved, and every ſuperfluity reſcinded, ſeemed to 
promiſe fair for being of real ſervice to youth : On 
this preſumption the following pages were begun 
and finiſhed. Fxperience was ſtill wanting to 
prove their utility, but of this there were oppor- 
tunities enough in a courſe of private educa! ion, in 
which the writer was engaged for many years. 
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PREFACE. 

As ſoon as it was determined to make this 

abridgment public, compendiums of geography 
and hiſtory appeared to be neceſſary and valuable 
additions, and a proper introduction to it; in 
drawing up of theſe, the dryneſs of too great bre- 
vity, and the tediouſneſs of too great prolixity, are 
both fludiouſly avoided. The mind of youth is 
_ roving, fond of variety, and captivated with uncom- 
mon and ſtriking actions; an attention has been 
paid to theſe propenſities, by blending entertain- 
ment with inſtruction. 

The eſſay on the Greek tongue preſents to the 
learner, the doctrine of the tenſes, the nature and 
force of the particles, and other matters of Greek 
litcratere, at one view, The importance of ha- 
ving clear and juſt notions of theſe io every ſcholar, 
is univerſally acknowledged, and too obvious to 
need any proof. 

It is not pretended, that this work can ſuperſede 
the uſe of all others on the ſame ſubjeQ ; if it ſaves 
a needleſs expence of books, which may be better 
laid out on a boy's further advancement in learn- 
ing ; if it opens the paths and facilitates the acqui- 
n or the Greek tongue, every intention is an- 
{wered, and the public may think a volume ſo cheap, 
and containing o * worthy their encourage- 
ment. 

As neither profit nor applauſe, but public utility, 

were the motives to this undertaking, it is hoped 
the cantid will excuſe a few errors, occaſioned by 
ne author's diſtarce from the pres, and particu- 
lauly the v-ant of points to the Greek in the eſſay; 3 
h:is labours he chearfully ſubmits to every compe- 
tent judge of the ſubject, and acquieſces ir in their 
de terminal! ion. 


AN 
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On the STUDY of the 


GREEK LANGUAGE. 


A MONG the Greeks, from a very 
early period, there were men of 
excellent genius and great application, 
- who, while the reſt of Europe lay in ig- 
norance and barbariſm, improved and p. 
| iſhed every part of literature.“ Salluſt 
ſuſpected national writers to exceed in every 
thing relating to their countrymen, bir we. 
at this day, who are prejudiced in favour 
only of merit t, acknowledge the Greeks, 
not to have been alone {upericr to other 


Athenienſtum res geftz, ficuii ego æſtumo, ſatis 
amplæ magnificæque fut: e; verum aliguanto minoics 
tamen, quam ſama feruntur. Sed quia provenere ibi 
ſcriptotum magna ingenia, per terrarum oben Arhent - 
enſium ſacta pro maxuniis cclebrantur. Sal. C-tiiin. 

+ See Recherche: ſur Fbrigine des decouvertes attri- 
bues aux Modernes, par L. Dute:.s, Paris 1706. 
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(vii) 


nations, but to have arrived very near the 


ſummit of perſection in every art and 


ſcience. 


ut to confine ourſelves to the conſidera- 


tion of the Greek language, with what 
ſtrength, varicty, and elegance doth it ſhine 
in Homer's Poems? 1 hough he is juſtly 


reckoned the moit ancient writer, yet are 


we not to imagine, how ſublime ſocver his 
genius, or extcaſive his knowledge and 
crudhion might have been, that he was 
able to bring that tongue to the ſtandard it 
arrived at in his time; this was the work of 
years, and the united efforts of ingenious 
writers: Ancient dialects were to be refined, 

peri, hra.es and other excreſcences of ipeech 


to be lopp:d of, exp-e hv2 terms intro- 


duced, thereby the language acquir ing beau- 
ty, ncatneſs, aud energy. 


The langu ge ol the Greeks, ſays a 
earned writer, was truly like themſelves, 
ad conformable to their tranſcendent and 
univerſal genius. Here were words and 


numbers for the humour of an Ariſto- 
p'ianes; for the native elegance of a Phi- 


Iemon or Menander; for the amorous 
ſtrains of a Mimnermus or Sappho; for 
the rural lays of a Theocritus or Bion, and 
for tlie ſublime conceptions of a Sophocles 
or Homer. Ti.e fame in proſe. Here 


* Mr. Harris in his Hermes. | 
Iſocrates 


(ix ) 
Locrates was enabled to diſplay his art in 
all the accuracy of periods. and the nice 
counterpoiſe of diction, Here Demoi- 
thenes found materials fur that nervous 
compolition, that manly force of unaffected 


cloquence, which ruſhed like a torrent, too 
impetuous to be u ithſtocd. We lee there 
is no ſpecies of rational or literary amuie- 
ment but may be had here; even the preſent 
faſhionable taſte ſor novels will be indulged 
by the peruſal of the tender tale of The- 
agenes and Chariclea, The man, ſays Dr. 
Sharpe +, who reads Greek, has a reiource 
that at all times can give a pleaſure to 
which moderu diſſipation is a ſtranger. All 
our time, which is too ſhort for the foul to 
arrive at full perſe-tio3 and excellence, 
ſhould not be waſted in amuſements that 
afford no exerciſe to the body, no improve- 
ment to the mind. [Leet us, adds he, renew 
vur acquaintance with the ages of amiquity, 
with the writings of men that have done 
honour to human kind; to whom the world 
owcs the moſt uſeful diſcoverics, and from 
u hom peiſterity may learn all that is clegagt, 
magnificent and glorious. 


It is ſcarce poſſible for any, poſſa led with 
a laudable ambitien to read theſe enco- 
miums, without being animated to the ſtuaiy 
of a tongue, which will to abundantly repay 


Jon ie origin ard ſtructure of the Greek tongue. 
3 the 


„„ 
the pains of acquiring it, by the moſt ſolid 
inſtruction and improvement. Many at- 
tempt it, but few perſcvcre till they have 
conquered every difficulty; a ſuperficial 
knowledge ſatisfies moſt, and vanity too 
often ſuj plies the reſt. Whea we read in 


Ariſtotle, Demetrius Phalereus, Diony ſius 


Halicarnaſſæus, and Quiatihan, of the incre- 
dible pains beſtowed by the ancients on their 
works, and reflect on our negligence in ſtu- 
dying them; we muſt coafels, that the more 


exquiſite beauties of this tongue lie con- 


cealed from us. We are at a lois to know 


how Itocrates could employ ten ycars on 


one panegyric, or Plato continue to the 
age of eighty to poliſh his dialogues. I et 
us aſk a tolerable Greck ſcholar to point 
out ſome of theſe ſo much ſtudied beaunes, 
abſtracted from the ſentiment, and the ge- 
nerality will find themſelves very much at a 
loſs. The want of reſemblance between 


Greck aud modern tongues, may be one 


cauſe why we are not aware of, and not 
ſooner fl ruck by theſe excellencies. The re- 
mark is Lord Bacon's—Ancient languages, 
ſays he, are full of decleniions, caſes, con- 


jug tions and teuſcs, of W ich the modern 


are al: a0 d ſtitute, uſing in their ſtead, 
Pc; iituns and r verbs. Then 
10 lows this juſt reflection. From heace 


Sane facile quis conjiciat (u: cunque nobis ipß 1 


£52 3 in geri p.iorum frculgtum, ncfiis ſuiſſe 
| muito * uli, De Augm. Scient. lib. VI. cap. 1. 


ik 


„ 

it may be conject ured, however we flatter 
ourſelves, that the genuiſſes of antiquity 
were {harp:zr and more tubtile than ours. [ 
believe no one will doubt the truth of this, 
who reads the ancient grammarians, and et- 
pecially thoſe of the Alexandrian ſchool, or 
that curious and very julicious abridgment 
of them in the LHlirmes, or philoſophical in- 
quiry, by James Harris, Eſq. - 


The ſyſtem of education ae in our 
great hook, certainly yields to none for 
expedition and ſolid inſtruction in the ſunda- 
mentals of language, notwithſtanding which 
the following obiervations on the Greek 
tongue are worthy of attention from their 
importance; they have ſeparately been made 
by different writers at different times, !o 
that the only merit the author has, is that 
of collecting them into one phiut of view, 

nd thereby ſaving much time and labour 
both to maſter and ſcholar : Tiicy will give 
us ſome iclea of the nice and critical Part of 
Greek, aud foint out a mict! 10d or lurther 
inv — 


Dr. Clarke, in his edition of Homer, has 
given aclcar view of the Greck tenſes which | 
is abſolutely necefiary to be well under- 
ſtond. Time he divides into three parts, the 
preſent, part or preterite, and ſuruce ; each of 
thele is either perfect or umpertect, 


Temp. 


= e 


if : | 
Abibat. He was going. Il ven etoit alloit. 
1 Temp Pret ar >" Shi was at ſupper. Il etoita 
ii Kei lwpert, Adificabitur. It was in building. On 
1 batiſſoit. 
iert. He was gone. Il gen etoit alle. 
| \ Camayerat, He had ſupped. Il avoit 
\% Rei Perfect. ſoupe. | On 
i Adificatum erat. It was built. On 


avoit batc. 


i. CAbiit. He is going. Il s'en va. 
q TP _ ſ enat. He is at ſupper Il eſt a ſouper. 
1 Impert. ( Xdificatur. He is building. On batit. 


| (Abit He is gone. 11 Sen eſt alle. 
4 Rei Perf. 3 Canavit. He has ſupt. Il a ſoup. 
- Adificatum eſt. It is built. On a bati. 


Abibit. He will be going II sen ita. 


i Temp. Fut.) Canabit. He will be at ſupper. II tera 
i ! Rei Imperf. | ..» ſouper. f 3 BE 
5 ů Zdificabitur. It will be in building. 


On batira. 


(Abierat. He will be gone Il sen ſera alle. 
Cænaverit. He will have ſupt. Il aura 


Rei Perf. ſoupe. Tl 8 
Adificatum erit. It will be built. On 
aura bati. | | 


From this diſpoſition of the tenſes we 
may ublerve. 1ſt, That the verbs cænavil, 
4, peiut, edificatum eſt, Aube, OC. 
ew the preſent tenſe of a thing perfect, as 
well as ce@nats, abit, perit, ædiſicatur, do of 
Kinething imperſect. This having eſcaped 

ED moſt 


| Cam} 
moſt grammarians, led many to ſuſpect 
| ſome error or enallage, when the tenſes were 


ow regular. Thus he who ſays Peri, I am un- 


done, ſpeaks a thing preſent, as much as he 
who ſays, Pecreo, I am periſhing 2dly. It 
appears how ill the generality of grammari- 
ans underſtand the Latin tongue, by expun- 
ging from the indicative mood, lJegero, leftus 
exo, which are futures perfect, as well as e- 
gam, ligar are ſuiures imperfect; and, by a 
monſtrous ſoleciſm, referring to the ſubjunc- 
tive mood, Jeftus ero, and the like, which by 
no meanscan be ſubjunctives. 


 2dly. Beſides theſe fix primary tenſes, 
there are others differently compounded from 
them, as we fee in the double aoriſts and 
futures: Theſe have various ſorms, partly 
from the preſent, and partly from the paſt 
and future tenſes, and ſome from the nature 
of the theme : Wherefore, as words do not 
anſwer each other in different tongnes, nei- 
ther do they in the ſame ; ſo that, accord- 
ing to the connection and conſtruction, they 
have often divers ſignifications: yet this 
docs not happen by chance, but by the re- 
gular uſage of the language. We may 
caſier conceive than expreis this; a few 
examples will be uſeful, He who ſays, 
wot eAnaubucy quanium _adbuc_ ve niſti, ſpeaks 
determinately; but «% Oe, cum buc ad- 
77 1 is, indefinitely, being as well future as 
_ - 55 | 


In 


( xiv) 

In Latin, which has no aoriſts, 407/it is 
definitely, he is gone; or indefinitely, he 
went away; Been ex preſſes the firſt, and 
S. ene the latter. We are not, ſays Dr. 


Clarke, to judge of the propriety of tenſes, 
or of their connection with cach other, 
from the common diviſion, or names 


given to them in Grammars; but from 
their appoſiteneſs to declaring the mind of 
the {caker and writer. Thus the following 


forms are proper, yet judgment is required 


in applying them to the particular occaſion. 


Ng umw Av αtͤ᷑ UTE XETa, Lec log UNIUS, v1! 38 
as ſoon as he had ſaid this, away he gocs. 
Ng mr emtoaiys, @TNPXET, Fec lsquut as, abi, 


as ſoon as he had ſaid this, he began to 


80 away. Qs err, rn cTH\be, hac Iogutus, | 
abicrat, as ſoon as he had ſud this he went 
away. Nc ro , D &Te.navbei, he: I;- 
quits, abierat, as ſoon as he had ſaid this, 
he was gone. £ 
To reader this ſubjet more intelligible to 
learners, J ſhall tranſcribe what Dr. Sharpe 
lays on the tenſes — The preſent, when 


perſect, expreſſes that which is juſt done at 


the time the action is ſpoken of, as ans unde, 
he is gone; when imperfect, it implies 
ſomctaing ſtill under action, ſomething 
doing but not done, as he goes or is going 
away, but is not yet actually gone; this 
may be expreſicd in Greek by &a3%, or 
* in the active, and by GTEXETHN in 


the pailive. 


Avrog 


(mv) 


AvTos Sd. C, Ka TOYWw, TETOV Nexo, 
Lidew n . aUTW rec urifos ere 
Ariſtoph, 


The time paſt, when perſect, implies 
what was done tome time ago; this time 
of action is expreſſed by the aonits, and by 
that which grammarians call the pluiquam 
perſect tcule. Aren Or ents, be Was gone, 
or «ent way: Ihek times are called aoriſts 
or indefiiite, becauſe they do not determine 
when the action was done. Dr Clarke diſ- 
tinguiſnes the firſt from the ſecond aoriſt as 
| mac pe feet, erer adi is I never Jau, but 
erer enwrx 18 la ue never ſeea 19 this day; 
this is rather too ſine: The truth is, the 
fuft acrift differs no. hing from the ſecond in 
its uſe and a: pplicanon, „an they are both 
ſo generally iudcnnite as to be uſed for every 
time. la tins veil: of the Iliad the aoriſt 
may be (ither pre. cat or luturè: 


Sv bee £77 eTthbr,vas {AK T EN cæ 7. 


And there are other inflances where the 
aonfls may be rendei (d by docs, bath or Call, 
paſt, preicut ur future. 


In one of Lucian' 8 dial gues, Cupid ſays 
to Jupiter, T. . Iron, What injury have 
I ever done to y.u? The anſwer is in 
the perſect preient, rereinrag, thou haſt 
done. Harry Stephens obicoved long , 

qu on. 


(xvi) 
qu'on trouvera ſouvent dedans les bons 
auteurs qu'une choſe qui aura etE dicté par 
le preteret, ſera repetẽe par Paoriſte ou au 
contraire. De la conform. du lang. Franc. 
avec le Grec. p. 885. 88 


The pluſquam perfet is by ſome ſup- 
poſed to convey the idea of time paſſing 
ſwiftly, anvEiE-xs Or ar, De was gone 
ſpeedily, or 11ftantaneoufly away. The pluſquam 
perfect is ſometimes uſed tor the perfect, 
AS ricyxew | for tun but Dr. Clarke has 
proved from many inſtances, the difference 
between the perfect and the pluſquam 
perfect. Bega ſignifies 175 gone, Emma went 
away ; as it would be as abſurd in Greek to 
uſe the perfect for the pluſquam perfect, 
as i: Engliſh to ſay, after he h1d faid this, 
he is gone away; or, afte he had done 
this, he bas ſupped. 


The time paſt, when imperſect, deſcribes 
an action that was doing, as anicauve, OT 
paſſively arent, be was going, or began 10 
go away. Ihe ſuture imperfect implies 
what will be doing; the future perfect what 
will be done; the paulo-poſt-juturum, 
fuer Ayer A, is very near at hand, and 
thereiore, ſome have imagined the ſecond 
ſuture to be ncarer than the firſt; but 


 Sanfins in his Minerva, aſſeris that the ſe- 


cond is more remote than the firſt. 


Eyw 


( xv11 ) 


Eyu Calewas, fays the dead man who un- 
dentakes to carry Xaathius's baggage to the 
realms below. This word is the Attic fu- 
ture of Cat in the middle voice. I dare 
not call it ic ff} future, for a ſecond in the 
active and middle vices is the invention of 
grammarians, r rather, what they have 
ſubſtituted for a ſecond is the future of the 
Attic dialect, which delights as much in the 


Trochaic and lainbic mea:ure, as the Ionic 
in Dactyls. | 


The middle voice is re ciproeal, and in he 
proper and original uſe of t, implies what a 
man does to himſelf , thabre era, I 
forgot myſelf; e PEA when ſhe had 
car red herſelf; 3 neipacle, to ſhave one's 
ſe | 


It is ſuperfluous te expatiate on the utility 
of theſe remarks, they have been made by 
the beſt icholars, and will, if properly di- 
geſted, tend to make the docirine of the 
Greek tenſes and their different powers ve- 
ry intelligible to youth. We now proceed to 
the conſideration of Greek particles, as ne- 
ceſſary a part of learning as the preced- 


ing 


Mr. Locke, in his admirable eſſay on 
human underſtanding, obſerves, chat in the 


right uſe of particles more particularly con- 
ſiſts 


( xvi 
ſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a good ſtile. 
To expreſs the dependance of his thoughts 
and reaſoning one upon another, a man muſt 
have words to ſhew, what connection, re- 
ſtriction, diſtinction, oppoſition, emphaſis, 
Ec. he gives to each reſpective part of his 
diſcourſe. This cannot be rightly under- 
ſtood without a clear view of the poſtures, 

ſtands, turns, limitations, exceptions and 
ſeveral other thoughts of the mind. Of 
theſe there are great variety, much exceed- 
ing the number of particles that moſt lan- 
guages have to expreſs them by; for which 
reaſon it happens, that moſt of the particles 
have divers, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite 
ſignifications. This quotation ought to be 
often read and conſidered by all who with to 
write correctly and clegantly, and at the 
ſame time it ſhews the importance of that 
branch of language we are here treating of. 
Ariſtotle and Demetrius Phalereus give much 
the ſame account of theſe parts of ſpeech, 
though not fo copiuuſly *. The firſt ſays, 
that correct elocution conſiſts principally in 
placing the connectives in ſuch a poſition, as 
they naturally hold, whereby they join, il- 
luſtrate and give energy to a diſcourſe f. 
When too diſtant they create obicurity, as 

| they 


* Eg J apxy T1; xt E c hg 70 EMAS Toro © £540 Ev 
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they render compoſition weak and enervated 
when too numerous. 1 


Demetrius calls them ga e vine, Which 


we render expletives, and for the moſt part 


look on as redundancies; whereas he, who, 
was certainly the better judge, declares t, 


that they give dignity to diſcourſe, and 
greatneſs to the ex preſſion. Exactly con- 
formable to this ſentiment, Hora e, in his 
art of poetry “, . 


Eratis ingenium Graiis dedit ore rotundo 


Muſa logua. 


The metaphor he aſd, is taken from 
what was then thought the moſt & perfect 


rpyn M Thy Avon. Doi Phal. de interpret ——Omne 


e-7:125701 per fe obſcuritatem parere aut conferre. 


Heinſ in Heb. See more to this purpoſe in Ariſtotle | 


and Demetrius. 


7 Do cava. v. 70 peyebss Tv Ney. Demetr. ſup. 0 


955, 56. 


* Verl. 323. Whatever the Afiatics deſcribe, ſays 


Dr. Sharpe, i is always felt and almoſt ſeen : Motion and 


mic are in every tone, and enthuſiaſm and enchant- | 


ment poſſeſs the mind. 


Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Muſa 'oqui. 
By this he ſeems to edule the metaphor differ- 
ently from what we have e it, yu without any 
good ſoundation. 
$ Ideoque illa circumcurtens linea, fi efficiet orbem, 
_ quz forma ef in planis maxime *, Quintil. lib. 
i. cap. 10. 
mathe- 
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mathematical figure, and which, applied to 


writing was its higheſt cloge. The 03 rotun- 


dum, Or rotundity of clocutio.; was made by 
thele particles *. 


We know that connectives, when not 
ſtrained from the order they natwally hold 
in each tongue, will, when united to ſiguifi- 


cant + words, diſcover the ſenſe of any diſ- 


courſe; yet this muſt be underſtood of 
thoſe whole kn wiedge of the language 


ſecures them fivin crrors that often ariſe. 


from homonyrmies and amphibolugies and 


other obſcurities. It is poilivle to appre- 


hend the meauing of authors t without the 
aid 


* Quintilian mentions them as one of the efſential 
parts of compoſition. In omni porro compoſitione tria 


ſunt neceſſaria; ordo, Jundura, numerus. Lib. ix. c. 
4 lib. i. c * 


+ Such a; nouns, verbs, Cc for particles are void 


of any fignificativn = 90 tet Pwyn Gu,CT Ariſtot. 
Poet. cap. 20. 


1 The learned M. Le . in his excellent treatiſe on 


criticiſm, inſtances, in an extract from Plato's apology for 
Socrates, what is above obſerved : he includes the parti- 
cles in hooks O 7: [pe] v [o] evopes Ahmad, Rü- 
: bare vo [Two] Epwy na TWupws Eu 069%. ryw [y &v 134] evTYC 


UT @UTWY, UNSYE 0:40, £{AGUTE emeraJ jou, Gr TW0aru; thEyvo, 
4 T0 ate [Ye]. W*7 £7705 E4TELV, BOev EhpnRarys. Quid vos, 
viri Atheuienſes, paſſi fueritis a meis accuſatoribus, non 
novi; ego ipſe ab iis parum abeſt ut mei ipſius oblitus 
ſun; adeo apte ad perſuacendum dicebant, & tamen 
verum nihil fere dixerunt. Apparet, adds he, quidem 


ex ating verſione, quid velit Socrates; attamen gratia 


orationis 


8 


aid of many particles; but then you loſe the 
ſorce and energy, the beauty, delicacy and 
elegance of corapoſition and ſentiment. To 
illuſtrate this, Demetrius brings a line from 
the ſecond iliad of Homer, where Juno ad- 
| dreſſes Minerva on the preparations the 
Grecks were making to return home. 


Ovre ca . N 89 rarpida va 


The ſingle particle 5, ſays he, expreſſes 


the violent emotion of her mind, and in- 


deed conveys more than can be well ex- 


preiſed; if you take * away the connective, 


you take away the pathos. 


In theſe quizova, juncturæ or particles 


conſiſt the iuperior excellence of the 


| Greek tongue, and in thele modern lan- 


guages, from their conſtitution ard for- 


malion, as we before remarked, are very 


detective. It is ſomewhat ſurpriling +,. ſays 


Nir. Harris, that the politeſt and moſt ele- 
gant of the Attic writers, and Plato above 


orationis perit. nec parum imminuitur vis, quæ Grecis 


inet. Non ſentient orte hoc quidem, qui non ſunt in 


Gizcis ſatis exercitati: ut eque lautitias ciborum dig- 
noſcunt, qui laute nuniqquam vixerunt; opus nimi- 
rum eſt hoc conſuetudine. Artis Cri.ic. Par. ii. lect. I. 
Cap. ii p. 113. 114. 

* E. 7m Tov Ft v0:Tv. oy Fe Ng, gvrtt ale tic x TO waeboc. 
Dr. Clarke tener: thi. line, ficcine vero domum, &C. 
but ficcine tandem or demum is better: Is itthus at laſt, 
aſter a nine years war, Cc. 


17 ens. 


all 
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all the reſt, ſhould have their works filled 
with particles of all kinds, and with con- 
junctions in particular; while in the modern 


polite works, as well of ourſelves as of our 
neighbours. ſcarce ſuch a word as a particle 
or conjunction is to be found. 


This cenſure is not perfectly juſt, becauſe 


a defect is aſcribed to us, with which alone 
our language is chargeable, as Lord Bacon 


and Mr. Locke before have ſhewn. Let any 


one conſider the various and oppoſite powers 


of the particle but, as conſidered by Mr. 
Locke, and he will think it prudent to de- 


_ cline their uſe, as the paucity of them muſt 
render repetitions neceilary, and make the 


beſt compoſition diſguſting. How often are 
we obliged to render different Greek parti- 
cles by the ſame Latin one, this demon- 
ſtrates the richneſs of the one, and the po- 


verty of the other tongue, fo that nothing but 
a long and careful peruſal of the beſt writers 


can alone perfect us in the genius, copiouſ- 


neſs and beauty of Greek. Good helps 


may be had from Devarius, and eſpecially 
Vigerus on this ſubject; the Bibliotheque 
des Sciences for 1767, has announced a like 
work of M. Hoogeveen, rector of the Latin 


ſchools at Delft, in Holland; great praiſes 


are beſtowed on it; if it is ſound to merit 


them, it is hoped a ſmall and cheap edietion 
will be printed for the uſe of the Britiſh 


youth. 


We 


C 

We need not wonder that languages differ 
in the ſmaller parts of ſpeech, when words 
which denote actions, qualities, &c. can- 
not be tranſlated totidem verbis. Thus 
 bavuarn, w digen Cannot be rendered by 
equipollent Latin words, becauſe they are 
ſometimes taken in a good, and at other 
times in a bad ſenſe, and like interjecuons 
expreſs the affection of the ſpeaker, rather 
than any thing clear and determinate. The 
ſame difficulty attends many idioms and ſin- 
gle words in Latin; who can tranſlate this 
beautiful compliment of Marcus to Atticus, 
in the beginning of Cicero's third book of 
bes] ? Quid enim oft elegantia tua dignius? 
cujus & vita & oratio conſecuta mil videtur 
difficillimam illam focietatem gravitatis cum 
. bumanitate. The gravis homo of the Ro- 
mans was a character that ſprung up in the 
virtuous and ſevere times of that republic, 
and not to be cxpreſſed by us. Gratus, ju- 
eundus, corflantia, ard many more, muſt 
be expreſſed by a perit hraſis. 


The verb vue frequently occurs in At- 
tic writers, and is tranſlated per iclitor, but 
improperly, becauſe in Latin this verb is 
uſed to expreſs an event, expected with 
anxiety, and which may turn out unfortu- 
nate; whercas this ſenſe is not annexed to 
the Greek, Even words of ſeemingly 
equal import, when accurately examined are 
found not to be ſo. Be-ikeve, Koirærog and 
Hyt fue only 'F Hm cach other, the firſt is an 


hereditary 
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hereditary ſovereign ; ; the ſecond a prorex, 
for a limited time, and the laſt a commander 
of a band of ſoldiers. Awapand typ vary, 
the firſt denoting a vigour or energy of the 
mind, the latter of a well conſtitutioned bo- 
dy. A good ſcholar to deſerve that honour- 
able appellation, mult know theſe diſtinc- 
tions *, 


It is very much to be wiſhed, that lan- 
| guages were ſo confined by rules, and theſe 
rules ſo agreeable to the nature of the thing, 
that the ſtructure of diſcourſe might con- 
ſtantly be preſerved : but as tongues have 
been formed by neceſſity and uſe, and not 
until they were complete, was grammar 
thought of, innumerable anomalics ſprang 
up with them, not only in particular words, 
but in modes of ipeech, which, now thele 
languages have ceaſed, occaſion much ob- 
ſcurity. I have often remarked, that no 
piece of analyſis appeared in Greece until 
Ariſtotle laid the foundation of univertal 
grammar in his writings. Creek was in its 
vigour aud higheſt purity from Homer's to 
this philoſopher's age, an interval of above 
400 years, and yet grammar was then but 
in its infancy. Diogenes Laertius in bis 
| lite of Plato lays, Ka Trwros ebewpnot T% 
rens uu vH, he fait conidered 
the power of Jon. The verb ewpros, is 


Nil ex rammatica nocuerit, a quod ſupervacuum 
eſt. Quintil. lib. i. * 7 75 
here 
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here uſed with the utmoſt propriety, to ſhew 


that ſuch ſpeculations were merely theoretical, 


and not, as in Laertius's time, conſidered in 


a practical light, as rules at once to compole 


and examine by. 


To return; the term Anomaly, beſides 
inflections of words, that are repugnant to 
grammatical rules, includes ſuch a polition 
of words and ſentences, as not being ſtrictly 
reducible to grammar, become dark in 


conſtruction. An inſtance occurs in the ſe- 


cond iliad. 


Sus vp BY YUTEVELT UL UTEp EVER Kron 
— HuaTs Tw, orf vivo im raps . e e©24v0v 
 Apyrios Typo g ο Pore 1% xn pero 26, 

1 eidak . , — * Tau, 


On that great day, when firſt the martial train 
Big with the fate of Ilion plough'd the main; 
Jove on the right, a profp'rous ſignal ſent, 
And thunder rolling thovk the firmament. 5 
op E. 


Here the ſentence begun by one ee. 
ſuddenly changing the mode of ſpeaking, 


unexpectedly ends in another ſyntax. Euſta- 
thius on this obſerves, that the conſtruction 
has the appearai.ce of, but is not a ſoleciſin; 
and thinks a full ſtop i is to be placed after 
PeporTe;, and „ to be underſtood by ara 
rw. This commentator might have ſaved 
his anxiety for the reputation of his author, 

for 
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for the laſt verſe is to be joined to the firſt, 


without any antiptoſis, it being an anomaly, 
many of which might be ſelected from Ho- 


mer and the moſt correct Writers. 


Similar to this is a paſſage in the fourth 


eclogue of Virgil, which has puzzled his 


COMmmentators. 


Incipe parve puer, riſa cognoſcere matrem, 


Sc. 


Incipe parve puer, qui non riſere parentes, 


Nec Deus hunc menſa, Dea nec dignata cu- 


bili eſt. 
Here gil ſhould be cui, and bunc, Dos, 


For want of attending to theſe and ſuch 
like anornalics, critics of good reputation 
have ſtrangely biundered, and propoſed 
EINENGCAtions V hen the text was incorrupt. 


Nothing conduces more to a perfect 
knowleuge of any language, than being ac- 
quainted with the cuſtoms and opinions of 
the people who uſe it: For want of this, 


many things icem flrarge and often abſurd, 


when compared with our own. The Abbe 
Du Bois has ſome very pertinent and uſeful 
remarks in his elegant reflef1os on poetry 
and painting, to this purpole, Speaking of 
affronts, he iays, It Homer's heroes do not 
draw thei ir {words and fight, as often as they 


quarrel, it is hecauſe they had not the ſame 


notions 
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| notions with regard to points of honour as 
the Goths and like barbarovs nations. The 
Greeks and Romans who lived before the 
gencral corruption of thcir countrymen, 
were leſs afraid of death thaa the Engliſh of 
our times; but it was their opinion, that a 
grouzdleſs contumely diſhonoured only the 
perſon that pronounced it. If the con- 
tumely contained a juſt charge, their ſenti- 
Ment Was, that the perl: n affronted had no 
other method of repairing his honour, than 
that of relorming his manners. Thoſe 
lite nations never dreamt that a ducl, winch 
is to be decided by chance, or at moſt by a 
{kill of fei.cing, which they co ſidered as the 
profeſſion of their ilaves, was a proper 
thod of juſtifying one's ſelf, with regard to 
_ a reproach, which ireque. .tly docs not ſo 
much as concern a perſon's bravery. I he 
advantage gained roves only, that one is a 

2tter gladiator tna his adverſary, but not 
that he is excin,t from the vice with which 
he is charged. 'Was it fear that hindered 
Cæſar and Cato from cutting une a other's 
throats, after Cælar expoſed 1a a ſull ſcuate 
| houſe, a billet doux, that had bee: ſent lin 
by Cato's ſiſtc!? 1 he maaner in u ich they 
both encountered death, is 2 ſufficient proof 
they were not afraid of it. 


The prejudice, therefore, which the 
_ greateſt part of ma kind have for their own 
times and country, is a fertile fource of falſe 

B 2 remarks, 
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remarks, as welll as of wrong judg- 
nients. 


Thus the manner in which we live, os 
may ſo ſay, with our horſes, prejudices us 


againſt the ſpeeches with which men addreſs 
theſe animals in the poems of Homer and the 


other ancients. T hele diſcourſes were very 
jutable in the iliad, a poem written for a na- 
tion, among whom a horſe was, as it were, 
a fellow-boarder with his maſter. The 


manner of treating thele creatures at this day 


in the eaſtern countries will further Explain 


the reaſon of thoſe ſpeeches. 


mib en obferved in Dyckinin, - that eve 


ry one, even the very peaſants, treat their 


colts with great tenderneſs ; that when they 


| wanted them to do any thing, they -ereliog - 
them as we do children, and that they go to 


and fro about the houſe. The grooms dreſs 
them with the fame gentlenets, whereby 


they contract a friendſhip for men, and it is 


very rare they kick up their heels, or grow 
vicious in any other manner. On the 
contrary, we never go into the ſtable with- 
out ſtorming and olten beating them, where- 
by they at length fear and hate mankind. 
The Turks teach their horſes to kneel down, 
that they may mount them with more eaſe. 
They teach them to pick up a ſtick or a 
ſword from the ground with their teeth, to 


Preſent it to the rider; and they put ſilver 


rings 


a 
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rings in the noſtrils of ſuch as have been 


thus taught, as a kind of diſtinction, in re- 
compence for their docility. 


The following abridgment of Potter's 


Antiquities will give us a further inſight into 


the manners of the Grecians, and make us 


read their writings with great pleaſure and 


e 


A ſcheme of introducing the neefent fo- 
pronunciation of the Greek and Latin 


7. theſe kingdoms, has been lately talked 
of, under the notion of an improvement. 


It may be of ſervice for the eaſier commu- 
nication with continental nations in our tra- 


vels, but nothing more. The ableſt critics 


aſſure us the Greeks, ſo early as the reign of 
Domitian loſt the true pronunciation of their 
tongue; a fate not more extracidinary than 
that which has attended the language of 

moſt other people. No one will think the 
articulation of every Engliſh word 1s the 
ſame now as in the time of Chaucer, or in 


6 Queen Elizabeth's reign. 


| Ralph Winterton, who was profeſſor of 


Greeek at Cambridge, in Charles II's reign 


and an excellent icholar, tells“ us, that 
. See his edition of the minor poets. Cantab, 1601. 
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mecting with a Grecian in the univerſity, 
and converſing with him, he found at firſt, 
ſome difficulty in underſtandirg him, upon 
account of his pronunciation ; he ſaying, 
Ts ws Aryic, mighty, for Te .li Aryeic, xvfle, 
what do you ſay to me, fir. Winterton 
complamed that this manner of ſpeaking 
was erronedus; the Grecian laughed at him 
(probably he knew no better). The pro- 


feſſor aſked lim how he could diſtinguiſh 


' 7 WEIC {rom vr; AS he ſou 1ded both alike 16, 


he anſwered, by the ſyntax, % Tx ovate, 
Thiatis ſyntaxeos; the havin g conſtant re- 
courſe to this was always upbraiding ſuch a 
barberous and vile pronunciation. Lhe mo- 
dern Grecians found the vowels and diph- 
thongs „, », « and , as , Or ule them in- 


differently in writing“. 


The accents, Voſſius + ſhews, vere affix- 
ed to poems by muſicians, to point out by 
theſe proſodic diagrams, the key in which 
they were to be ſung. Grammariansafter ap- 
plied them to diſtinguiſh the time and quan- 
tity of ſyllables. Their novelty is proved 


* their t not appearing on marbles, coins, 


gems 


6 Indiferenter in bee has mers & Fphthongos 
Greco -barbari uſurpant, n, 4, © X, us. ' Daimaſ. Plin, 


Exerc. p. 1928, 


+ De poematum camu, c. p 17. Du Bois on 


poetry, tom. 3. Hilt. Acad. Franc. tom. 5. Serg. & 
 Fritcian. 


1 Voſſ. p. 18. Saubert. prolog. in Matth. p. 20. 5 


Heinſ. in Marc. p. 108. Man, de Numiſm. Græc. p. 
| | io. 
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: gems or MISS. that are above goo or a 1000 
years old. Notwithſtanding what is ſaid of 
the total loſs of the true Greek * pronun- 
ciation, the authors of the Biographia Bri- 

tannica, give it as their opinion, that Sir 
John Cheke revived it. The note is worth 

 . tranſcribing, as it ſhews us the beginning of 

| Greek literature in England. 


r . Q 


The Greek language was then but new- 
ly revived and brought into the univerſity 
(about the year 1 540) 1 not without great op- 
poſition from the patrons of ignorance and 

pery, who could not endure any tiniag 

that had the face of novelty, though never 
ſo true and right in itſelf. The pronunciati- 
on of it was very vicious, and the received 
way of founding the vowels and diphthongs, 
and ſome conſonants very odd and Ri ard. 
For inſtance , was pronuunced as (e) and 
«and « as + (i) and », « and v were ſound- 
ed like wre or (J). Some of the conſonants 


10. Politian Miſcell. p 78. Eo ſunt redacti. ſays 
Voſſius, miſeri Græci, ut nec legere, nec cantare 
ſciant, amiſſoque omni priſtino cultu. 
Nous ne ſavons pas fi les nations modernes pronon- 
cent le Grec comme les anciens Grecs le prononcoĩent 
Keil y a beaucoup de probabilite, que ſi les D-moſt- 
henes & les Ariſtides revenoient ſur la terre, ils ne 
comprendroient pas un mot de ce que nous ſcavans leut 
_— en Grec. Bielfeld. L'Erudit. complet. tom. 
1. p. 316. 
- "4 Biograph Brit. under the article Cheke, note B. 
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were allo pronounced differently, according 
as they ſtood in the word ; that 1s, the con- 
ſonant = when it came after , they pronoun- 
ced as a ſoft B, and ⁊ after ꝝ was pronounced 
as our D. The latter « was pronounced as 
we do ch, and e as we do V conlonant. 


Now, fince different letters muſt make 


different ſounds, Cheke concluded thele to 
be very falſe ways of reading Greck; and 


not certainly what was practiſed by the anci- 


ent Grecians. He ſaw, that not only the 
beauty of the language was loſt in this way, 


but likewiſe its very ſpirit and life were gone, 


by the loſs of ſo many vowels and diph- 


thongs, and the language become jejune and 


languid : In this way of ſpeaking it, no- 


thing of numeroſity appeared in the ancient 
vrators and rhetoricians, nor thoſe flowing 
periods for which they had been renowned in 


old Greece; neither could he himſelf ſhew 


his eloquence in his orations and lectures, for 


want of the beauty and variety of ſounds. 


He ſet himſelf therefore to find out what 


was the right method, and partly by conſi- 
dering the power of the letters them ſelves, 
partly by conſulting Ariſtophanes and other 


ancient authors, he concluded, that each 
vowel ſhould have its proper ſound, and 
that diphthongs conſiſting of two vowels 


| ould have the ſound of two. This took ex- 


ceedingly 
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ceedingly among the more ingenious men of 
the univerſity, and great improvements were 
daily made in the knowledge of the Greek 
tongue, fo that Plato and Ariſtotle began to 
be much read. But there was another paity 
in the univerſity, who, by being older, fan- 
cied themſelves wiſer than others. Theſe 
made a great diſturbance about this new way 
of ſpeaking Greek, as they called it, and 
oppoſed it with all their might, both by 
writing and ſpeaking. They got Gardiner, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, on their ſide, who, 
as chancellor, made an edict, whereby all 
perſons were forbid to uſe the new faſhion of 
pronouncing Greek, under the following pe- 
nalties. If he was a regent to be expelled 
out of the ſenate; if he ſtood for a degree 
not to be admitted to it; if a ſcholar to lote 
his ſcholarſhip; and the younger ſort to be 
privately chaſtiſed. However, truth at 
length prevailed, and this new way of read- 
ing Greek came to be received not only in 
the univerſities, but alio throughout the 
kingdom. Though no one will lay poſitive- 
ly this way of pronouncing Greek, revived 
by Cheke, was exactly that of the ancients, 
it is at leaſt preferable to the modern one 
uſed by foreigners, as we have abundantly 


proved; there is no reaſon then why we 


ſhould go from bad to worſe, in ad«piing a 
manner confeſſedly vicious. 
he e Thus 
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We ſhall here take occaſion of recom- 


mending that uſeful and elaborate work, the 
 Th-jaurus Grace Por fe os of Dr. Morell, in 


the Words of the ingenious writers of the 


Review, for 1762. 0 Every reader the 


leaſt acquainted with the learned languages 


muſt know, that in Greek and Latin com- 
poſition we have no other room for avoiding. 


joleciim than authority. A thought may 


ſcem to be happily expreſſed by a certain 
combination of words, for which there is 


no authority, yet without this the expreſſion 
may be falie, according to the rules of that 


language, either in the diſpoſition of the 


words, in declenſion, conjugation, or ſyn- 


tax The proper uſe of particles eſpecially, 


can only be known from the authority of the 
beſt writers, as they admit of ſuch infinite 
varicty, and form the greateſt ſtrength and 


beauty of language: The ſame may be al- 


ledged of ſynonimous words, in the juſt ap- 


plication of which conſiſts the variety, and 


irequently the harmony of ſpeech; it will 
certainly be convenient to know whether any 
word be poectical, by turning over a few 


pages of this 77 eſaurus. — The proſodia pre- 


f xed to the Tleiaurus, is, beyond diſpute, 
tne moſt copi.us, clear and explicit ever 


publiſhed ; the definitions are perfectly juſt, 
the: xa les eil, and the notes annexed ſo 
eXtr.ime:y learned, that we cannot beſtow 
iuticient applaule on the erudition and dili- 
gence of the author.“ The account that the 

L learned 
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learned writers of the Monthly review give 
of this work is to the ſame purpoſe. I ſhall 
conclude this Eſſay, which has extended it- 
{lf to a conſiderable length, with the fol- 
lowing lines of Claudian. 


Interea Muſis animus dum melior inftet, 

Et quæ mox imitere legas, nec «efinat unquam 

Tecum Graia loqui, tecum Romana vetuſtas. 
De 4. Hon. Conſ. 
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 ANTIENT GREECE. 


HERE. is a very obvious, and not leſs advan- 
tageous improvement, which may eaſily be 
introduced into ſchool education, and that i is, more 
attention to hiſtory, chronology and geography. 
The endereſt capacity is, in ſome degree, ſuſcep- 
tible of theſe; they do not puzzle the underſtand- 
ing, ard are perlectlv conſiſtent with every other 
branch of claſſical applꝭ ation. It ſcems requiſite 
to admit of ſome variety in the beſt ſyſtem of edu- 
cation, becauſe the juvenile age demands it: How 
often do boys complain of the ſeverity and dryneſs 
of grammar ? It by mterpoſing at proper intervals, 
portions of hiſtory and geography, we can remove 
this diſguſt, no one will deny 1ts being a judicious 
regulation. Hiſtory and chronology will ſupply 
us with facts aid dates, yet theſe are imperſect 
when we are ignorant of the ſcene of action, and 
ane lecal conſiderations from which the greateſt | 


exploits 
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exploits often derive their importance. Alexon- 
der's march from Macedonia to Perſia and the 
Ganges, over mountains, rivers, and an immenſe 


extent of land, will appear greater to the mind, 


and make more permanent impreſſions on it, b 


tracing his route in a map, than by the beſt hiſtori- 
cal narration. The intercourſe of nations with each 
other, and the various revolutions in ſtates by wars, 


conqueſts and migrations, render hiſtory obſcure, 


and to a learncr unintelligible without the previous | 


knowledge of geography. 
The errors committed by many celebrated wri- 
ters of antiquity, for want of a ſufficient acquaint- 


ance with this ſtudy, warn us to avoid lapſing in- 


to like miſtakes. It may be ſome apology, that 


geography“ was not then ſo diligently cultivated as 
at preſent; nor mathematics and aſtror om ap- 
plied to the projection and coritition of: maps. 


Quintus Curtius Places Caucaſus in Tidin, which 
et hes between the C. pian and Eu xin- ſcas. 


Even L rgil. Maniliuc, Iucun and Flirus confourd. 


the city Phrlippi in Theſſaly „and not far from I Har- 
ſalia, where Cæſar and Pimpay engaged, with 


| Phil. 5þ4 1 in Aacedonia, on the river Sirnau, where 
Mark ary and Ceſar Odins overthrew Brutus 
and Cuſſius. In ſhort, it is impoſſible to be a 00d 
ſcholar, without having the ſtuatien and ex ent 


of ki. geoms regularly arranged in the me mory: 


To the learned it will be an wervl. and to the man 
of huſinc's an agreeable acgonipfiſhment. Fer 
| theſe reaſons we 1m9gired that a ſuccinò account 


of the mot remard able cities, tous, rivxers, moun- 
tains, Promoniories and bays, in vcient Giecve, 
would be a valuable addition, and nee a rower 


beginning to a work of this nature; »=cordingly 


* Reineſ de Deo Eudovell. in Muf. Philolo,. Oe uli. 


P. 391. 
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the utmoſt care has been taken to give a correct 
map of that country ; the diviſions are clear, and 
the hiſtorical notes joined to the names of places will 
make them to be remembered with eaſe and plea- 
ſure. Greece was divided into five parts; Macedo- 
nia, Epirus, Tbeſſalia, Hellas and Peloponne ſus. 
The firſt of theſe was not anciently conſidered as 
part ho Greece, but its importance, and in latter 
ages, wereignty over the other ſtates, ſeem to 
claim a r on with the reſt. 

Grecce was bounded on the eaſt by the Egean 
ſca, on the weſt by the Ionian, on the ſouth by the 
Cretan, and by Thrace and Illyria on the north. 
The limits of Macedonia are not eaſily aſcertain- 
ed, becauſe they leſſened and increaſed with the for- 
tune of its princes. It had Thrace on the north, 
and Epirus and Theſſaly on the ſouth. 

The Taulantii inhabited the weſtern part of the 
Adriatic ſea. Within this territory ſtood the city 
Epidamnus, which was ſeated on the entrance of 
the Ionian gulph; it was called Dyrrachium by the 
Romans; Cicero reſided there during his exile, and 


_ - thither Pompey retreated from Julius Cæſar. 


Apollenia ſtood within the confines of this people; 
a city remarkable for its excellent laws, and in later 
ages celebrated as a feat of learning. 
South of the Taulantii, but ſtill on the coaſt of 
the Adriatic, lay the country of the Eùymiotæ, 
whoſe chieſ cities were Elymo and Bulles, both ſca- 
ports. Faſtward of the Eiymiotians lay a little in- 
| land diftrit called the kingdom of Oreſtes, ſaid to 
have received its name trom the ſetiling here of 
2 on of Agamemnen, after he had flain his mo- 
her Clyseranc 2 Its capital was Gyrtone. The 
; ordians lay behind the Taulantii, and between it 
and the kingdom of Oreſtes. To the north was 
the territory of the Daſſarete, whoſe cities were 


Lycbnides 
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Lyen ides and Evia; the former ſituated near a 


lake of the ſame name. AEmathia ſtretched itſelf 


Caranus, the firſt king of Macedon, and the royal 
burial- place to the. time of Alexander. Pella was 
ſeated on the river Aatius, here Philip and Alex- 
ander were born, and in its neighbourhood was 
the tomb of Euripides. Here were alſo the towns 
Europus and Berea. South-eaſt from Amathia, 


and cloſe to the gulph lies Pieria, famous for its 


being the region of the Muſes, ſtiled from hence 


1 
| 


Pierides. Its cities were Pydna, ſtanding between 


the mouths of the rivers Aliacmon and Lydius, in 


which Olympias, the mother of Alexander, Roxana 
his wife, and Alexander his ſon, were put to death 


by Caſſander. In its neighbourhood was fought 


the deciſive battle between Paulus Aimilius and 


Perſeus, Phylace and Dium. To the north was 
Mygdonia, with the cities Autigenia, Letæ and 
Terpilus. Faſt of this was the region of Ampbaxi- 


tis, in which ſtood Theſſalonica, at the head of the 


Thermaic bay. Stagira, famous for producing 


| Hipparchus the philoſopher, and Ariſtatle preceptor 


to Alexander. South-eaſt was the region of Chal- 


cidica, with the towns Angea, Singus, and Acan- 


thus, Next lay the country of Paraxis, full of 


| bays and inlets formed by the Agean ſea. In it 
were Palena, anciently called Phlegra, where 
_ dwelt of old certain crucl and inhoſpitable giants, 
who were extirpated by Hercules. Potidea, a 
colony of Corinthians, ut afterwards taken from 


them by the Athenians. 76rone, Which gave name + 


to the neighbouring bay. Olzztbas, a town taken 
treacherouſly by Philip from the Athemans, and 

gave occaſion for thole fine orations of De- 
moſthenes, called Olynthiacs. The Biſaltæ bor- 


dered on the Sinus Strinmicus, North-weſt was 
| | |  Mdaona, 
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ZFdonia, near the river Strymon. In it ſtood An- 


Pbifolis an Athenian colony; Philippi where Mark 


Antony and Cæſar Octavius defeated Brutus and 
Caſſius; Scotuſa and Berga. The other diviſions 


were Pelagonia, bordering on mount Hæmus; Or- 


belia, Ionia, the Almopii, the Aſtrii, and the 
Lynceſti. Mount Atbos ſtands on a peninſula to tt e 
north eaſt of the Singitic gulph; Xerxes attempted 


to dig through it, to make a paſſage for his army. 


Epirus is bounded on the caſt by Ætolia, on the 


weſt by the Adriatic, on the north by Theſſaly and 


Macedon, and on the ſouth by the Ionian ſea. It 
is ſeparated from Theſſaly by a ridge of moun- 


tains, the Pindus of the ancients, and from Acbaia 
by the river Achelous. To the north in the region 
of Chaonia lie the Acroceraunean mountains, which 


extend almoſt acroſs the country, and are viſibie 
very far at ſea. Here are the cities Pilaſte, Chi- 


mera, Omphalium and Panormus. In Malaſſia was 


 Dedona, an oracle and grove ſacred to Jupiter; the 


trees were ſaid to be endued with human voice, 
and therefore the Argonauts built their ſhip Argo 
of them. Tymphea was a mountain from whence 


_ they dug Gypſum. I he capital of 7 beſprotia was 


Burthrotum, ſituated upon a gulph of that name, 
al oppoſite to the ifland Corcyra, The river 
Achern ran through this country, and was by the 
ports made one of the infernal ſtreams. To the 
caſt lies the region of P:rr>@bea. Ambracia ſeated 
at the head of a bay of that name, is the capital 
of Acarnania, which was formerly a tree ſtate be- 

tween Fpirus and tolia. Leucus was a promon- 

tory in the Ionian ſea, and ſeparated by a narrow 


ſtreight from the main land. Here ſtcod a ftately 


_ temple dedicated to Apollo, and here was the fa- 
mous rock, from whence deſpairing lovers took 


the Icap. To the north of Leucas was Actium, an- 
= __— other 
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other promontory, near wil ich Auguſtus defeated | 
Antony in a ſea- engagement, and thereby put a 
reriod io the Roman republic. | 
Theſſalia, ancien'ly called Amonia, was divided 
* four diſtricts, Theſſalictis, Iſtiæotis, Pelaſgiotis 
and Phthiotis. It io almoſt ſurrounded with high 
mountains, which on the north ſeparate it from 
Macedonia, on the ſouth from Achaia, on the weft 
from Fpirus, and it has the Agean fea on the eaſt, 
Here Dencalion reigned, in «hoe time 3 deluge 
happer ed from the overflow ing of the river Peneus. 
Ris ions had the honour of giving their names to 
moſt parts of Greece; as Hellen to Hellas; Doris 
to the Dorians; Ion to the Tonians. This country 
was famous for twenty-four hills: the molt re- 
markable are, Olympus, celebrated among the poets 
tor its extraordinary height. Othrys, where king 
Piritbons reigned over the Lapithe; Pelicn and 
Offa ſiand on a promontory formed by the Ther- 
maic ard Pegaſic gulphs ; theſe with Nepbele, ac- 
cording ie the fable, were inhabited by Centaurs: 
Here were allo the plains of Phar alia, and tlie 
delighiful valley of Tempe, about fix miles in 
length and ſive in breadth, ſo pleaſantly ſituated 
bete cen the mountains of Oila, Pelion and 
Olympus, ſo beautificd with Nature's gifts, and 
watered by the river Peneus, which runs through 
it, that it was reckoned the garden of the Mules. 
On the for: h borders of Theflaly were placed the 
Dolopes and AM oriaidons whom Achilles led to the 
Trojan war. It had beſides the Penons, the rivers 
Auiacmon, Erteen and Axius; all which emptied 
themſeh es in:0 the Sinus I hermaicuss The 
 Sperchtus 1prings ſrom mount Pindus ; to this river 
Peleus, the facher of Achihes, vowed his ſon's 
hair, i. he returned ſafe irom Troy. Lariſſa was 
a city famous for the nativity of this hero. Pegaſa, 
on the St Pemifey, was the place where the 


ſhip 
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ſhip Argo was built; Demetnas, upon the ſame 
bay, and Python, where Apollo killed a ſerpent of 
that name. Hypatba was ſituated near the Sinus 
Malaicus, and at a ſmall diſtance from mount 
Octa, upon which > Rea a ended his life, after he 
had put on the poi'oned ſhirt ſent him by Dejanira. 
Pharſalia, where Cæſar routed Pompey. — | 
at whoſe ſiege Philip loſt his eye. 

Atolia, was a ſlip of ground, having on the 
eaſt Locris; Acarnania on the weſt; Doris on 
the north, and the Sinus Corintbiacus on the ſouth. 


It had but one ſea- port of note in the bay, namely 


Tnias. The rivers Evenus, or Lycormas, was that 
on which Hercules killed the Centaur N- erz 3 and 
Achelous, called alio from its rapidity T beas, is ce- 
lebrated in fable for being the competitor of Her- 
cules for Dejanira. Cilydon in this country, was 
ſituated in a foreſt of that name, where Me leager 
flew the Calydonian boar. Pleuron was a territory, 
whoſe inhabitants were ſirnamed Curetes, becauſe 
they ſhaved the forepart of their heads, leſt their 
enemies ſhould take hold of their hair in hehe. 
Oezolæ was a ſmall region lying on the north 
coaſt of the bay of Corinth, and contiguous with 
| Locris; on the welt it had the river Evenus. Its 
chief towns were Aaizpadtus ſeated on a bay of 
that name. Patras is ſeparated from the laſt cit 
by two promontories, Rhjum ard Antirrbium. 
The Locrians were blended with the laſt people, 
and there called Locri-Oezslæ. The Hacri Epie- 
ne inidii were ſo named from mount Cu mis; the 
Lorri-Oprntii, from the city Oprc, near the coaſts 
of the Agean or Eubean ſea. Ampliſſa, or An- 
pPpbicea, was their chief city on the Evenus, as 
Thronium was of the Fpicnemidians. | 
Doris was parted on the ſouth from Theſſaly 
by mount Oeta; its chief city was alſo called 
Doris, and its rivers were Achclous and Pindus. 
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The other towns were Erineus, Lilæa, and Biurm. 
Phecis was ſituated in Græcia propria, between 
Theſſaly and the bay of Corinth, having the 


former on the north and the lader on the ſouth. 


Phocis is fümed for three mountains, Parnaſſus 


| ſacred to Apollo; on this Pyrrba and Deucalion 
ſaved themſelves in the time of the deluge. Heli- 


con and Cyibæren, both conſecrated to the Mules, 
It had no rivers of note except the Cepbiſus, 
which runs from the foot of Parnaſſus north- 
ward, and empties itſelf into the Pindus. There 
were everal conſiderables cities as Delphi, famous 
for the temple and oracle of Apollo. It was built 
on the ſouth fide of Parnaſſus, but not on its top, 
nor at its foot, for there is a great way to the 
plains of Crifſa below it, and much more to the 
mountains above. There are two high cliffs 
above the town, which hide all the reſt, — hence 
it was called Biceps Parnaſſus. A fountain flowed 


irem the high rocks, which was the Caflalia of 


the poets. To the eaſt tie Helicon, and the ſtre ams 


Hippocrene, Pegeſus, and Azanippe, with the tomb F 
of Orpheus. Here were celebrated the Pythian 
games in konour of Apollo, and the AmphyQions 
| Held their council. Elatea was next in lat geneſs to 
Delphi, and built on the Cet biſus. Ai had an 
— of Apollo. Cirrha was the ſea- port to Del- 
phi, and Criſſa was another port, on a bay of that 
name. Daulis is to be remembered for the in- 

human repaſt, there ſerved to Tereus king of | 


Thrace, for the 1 injury he did to his ſiſter-in-law 
Poilomela. 
The capital of Bæstia was Thekes, its citadel | 


was built by Codmns, and called Cadmea; mount 


Cittæron parted it from Attica on the caſt ; the 
{treight Euripus lay on the north; to the welt was 
Phocis, and the ſouth part hed the 8 Sinus Corin- 
| thiacus, 


| 
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thiacus. Here was Ile lake Copais, out of which 
flowed the A/>þius, and Iſmenius. In Lebadea was 
the Trophonian cave, from whence Jupiter gave 
oracles. Theſpia was built on a river of that name 
near Helicon. Aulis is a ſea- port on the Euripus, 


where the Grecian chiefs ſwore the deſtru ion of 


Troy. Thermopyle is the entrance from Theſſaly 
into Greece, and in mount Oeta. Leonidas here 
with three hundred Spartans oppoſed the Perſian 
army, and fell valiantly fighting. Orchomenss had 
an oracle of Tireſias; Cheronca was the birth- 
place of Plutarch, and where the Greeks loſt 2 
victory, which ended their glory. At Leuctra, 


 Epaminondas the Theban general conquered the 


Lacedæmonians. Megara was anciently conſider- 
able enough to wage war with Athens; Euclid the 
mathematician was born here. : 

Attica was ſituated along the north coaſt of the 


Sinus Saronicus, bounded on the weſt by Megara, 


on the north by the Euripus, and the Ægean fea 
on the eaſt. The principal river was the Afopur, 


flowing from the lake Copais, and ſplitting itſelf into 
two ſtreams, which divided the plains of Marathon. 


Athens the parent and nurſe of genius, and of the 
arts and ſciences, was about two miles from the 
ſea, to which it had a communication by a chan- 


nel to the Pireus. At Eleuſis were performed the 


Eleufinian myſteries, in honour of Ceres. Rhamnus 
had a temple of Amphiaraus. Miltiades defeated 
the Perſians at Marathon; and at Platæa they re- 
ceived another defeat. The other towns were 


Decelia, Phyle, Achurne, and Sunium on a pro- 


montory of that name. 


Corinth is a little ſtate on an . 4 that 


name, and joined to Peloponneſus by a neck of 
land. It had no river, but ſome mountains, the 


chief called Acrccorinthium ; at the foot was built 
the city Corinth. Here was the fountain Pyrene 
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PF-red to the Muſes. It had two ports, Lechenm 


on the bay of Corinth, and Cenchrea on that of 


Laron. The Iſthmian games were celebrated in 


C :rinth to Neptune. 


Peloponneſus was the fifth and lan diviſion of 5 


cient Crete; we ſhall deſcribe it with the king- 


dams it included. Siryon, was originally called 


f giala, this diſtrict was ſituate on the north part 
of the B. ninſulz of Poirhonacſus, It was ſituated 


on tne river Ajopus, and had anciently twenty-ſix 


kings, of whom little is recorded except their 


names. M-gos lay to the ſouth-eaſt ; the river 


Machius empties itſelf into the bay of Argos Next 


to Argos the capital, was Mycenæ, which became 
the ſeat of the kingdom, and was as remarkable 
| for riches as Arps was for horſes. Trezn, once 
the royal ſcat of Petteuc, the faber of Tho eus. 
Nees, famous for the Nemean games, in memor” 

of Hlerculeg's killing a lon which inſeſted that 


ncigEbourheod. Fpitur¹], in which ſtood the 
teraple of A ſeulapius. reſorted to ſrom moſt parts 


of Euroße and Aſia for the cure of diſtempers. 


Newþplia, or Neefolis, ſeatcd | cn the gulph of that 
K * 
Larenis was fituate in the ſoutk-eaſt nook of 


Feloponn-ſuc, having Argos and Arcadia on the 
north; Meſſe Ria on the weſt; the bay of Argos on 
the caſt ; and the Cretan fog on the fourth. Its 


rromontories were theſe of Malea and T enarus. 
The ſex-ports were Trin«ſſus and Acria, on the 


_ eaſt ſide of the Errotos ; and Gytbium, from whence 


was a navigable river ud to Sparta. Lacedæmon or 


. ta was the metropolis. The next for antiquity 
and grandeur was Amyclez, famed for the birth of 


C:1ftor and Pollux. Helas, ruined by the Spartans. 
TYulana,near to which was the famous lake of Lerna, 


where Hercules ſ\:w the Hydra. Leudtrum, upon 


the bay of N Venia, and near the fea. Beſides the 


Eurotas, 


—— 
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Eurotas, there was the river Smenzs, which had 
its head near the foot of the mountain T aygetus 


the Thiaſus; ; and the Scyras, where Fyrrbus, the 


ſon of Ar balles, landed, after he came 1rom Scyrss 
to marry Hermione. 
Elis lay on the weſtern ſide of Pc/oponne/as ; its Y 


chief cities were Elis, on the river Penus, and 


in the heart of the kingdom; here were the ſtables 
of Augeas which Hercules cleared. Olympia was 


ſeated on the Olympian plains, where the Olym- 


pic games were celebrated. P:/a built on the 


 Alpheus. Larifſus divided F!is Frum Achaic proper. 


To the north-eaft lies Erymanth:s, where Heraul:s 


killed the bear. Arcadia was ſituated in the midſt 
of Peloponneſus. In Trgea was 2 temple dedicated 
to Minerva. Stympbalus lies at the foot of a ridge 
of hills. There bred here birds of ſuch ſize and 


number that they darkercd the ſun- beams at noon- 


dav, and terribly infeſted this territory, till Her- 
Ys 5 | 


cules deſtroyed them. Here was the lake Phaneus, 
from whence ſprung the river Styx, feigned to be 


one of the rivers of Hell. North lay the moun- 
tain Cyllene, which gave the name of Cyllerizus to 


Mercury. IM-ga!5p3iis, the birth-place of Pc!zbius 


the hiſtorian. Mantinca, where Epaminimaes was 


flam. We muſt not forget Me end to the ſouth- 
weſt, and Py/os the kingdom of old Nefler. 
It will now be proper to conſider the geography 


of the nations contiguous to, and whoſe hiſtory 1s 
connected with that of the Greeks, and alſo the 
moſt remarkable Grecian iſlands. Treas, was alter 


called Pbrygia minor, and lay on the coaſt of the 
Agean fea. In this tract were the cities A6ydor, 


famous tor the love-ſtory of lere and Leander. 
 Dardanum near a promontory of that name. he 


whole country received from it the name of Dur- 
dania. Ariſba, the general rende vous of Alex: n- 


der's army. Rhetcum, memorable for the tomb 
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of Ajax, who was interred there. Sigeum, ſeated on 
a promontory; here was the tomb of Achiller, 


which Alexander honoured with a viſit. Troy or 


Ilium, a city of great fame, and rendered im- 


mortal by the poems of Homer and Virgil. It was 


ſeated on a riſing ground near mount Ida, and 


about five miles from the ſhore. The Scamander 
and Simors water the country; the firſt ariſes from 
mount Ida, and having received within its banks 
rot far from Troy the Simois, diſcharges itſelf into 
the Agean ſea. Scamander was afterwards called 


 Faath:s, becauſe it was ſuppoſed to communicate 
a yellowiſh tinQture to the ſheep that drink its 
wars Ida is the only mountain that deſerves 
notice; it extends from the city Zeleia, to the 
promentory Le/?um ; here Paris judged the three 
goddeſſes. Over againſt lay Tenedos, ard formed 
the Trajan harbour. Samothrace was by Homer 
called the T brarian-Samos, the Imbrian and Lemnian; 
it is about three Jeagues from the coaſt of T brace, 


and twenty miles in circumference. Lemnus hes 


between mount Athos and the Thracian Cherſoneſus. 
Here was a labyrinth made by Zmilus, Rbecus and 


Theodorus. Vulcan was the tutelar deity, and firſt 


inxented armour and arms; hence the inhabitants 


were called S:ntians, for fo pernicious a device, 
Not far Citant were the iſlands T baſes and [mbros, 


Sciatbus, Peparethus, Icus, Haloneſus, Chryſe and 
Scyrus, Lycemedes was king in the laſt at the 


Trojan war. Here Acbilles lay concealed, until he 
was diſcovered by Ul;ſſes. Neeptolemus, called 


from his yellow hair Fyrrbus, was brought up in 


this iſland. The Cyclades which lie to the ſouth 


are Helena; Ceos, where Simenides was born; 


C:thrus, known for hot ſprings and cheeſe ; Seri- 
bac, where Perſeus transformed the inhabitants 
into ſtones, and Acriſius ſhut up Danae. CSiphnur, 
noted for —— ; Maur, Cimolis, Prepeſi nthus, 
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Oleaross and Naxos famous for its marble, as was 
Paros; Andros and Gyarus, whither the Romans 
baniſhed maletaQors. Delos was the birth-place 


of Apollo and Diana, and where was an oracle of 


the former. Theſe were the iſles in the Afgean 
ſea ; thoſe in the Ionian were, Corcyra, the ancient 
Pbeacia, where lived the luxurious Alcinous, who 
entertained Ulyſſes when caſt aſhore there. The 
Taphie and Teleboides lay to the eaſt of Levcas. 
Itbaca was the country of Ulyſſes. Cepbalenia, 
called by Homer, Epirus-Melæna. Cythera over 


- againſt the Malean promontory, was famous for 


the temple of Venus, hence named Cytheria. In 


the Argolic bay were, Pityuſa, Irine, Ephyra and 
Calauria, where Demoſthenes poiſoned himſelf. In 


the Saronic gulph were Zgina, here money was 
firſt coined ; and Salamis where T hemiſtocles defeat- 
ed the Perſian fleet. Eubæa, was anciently called 
Chalcis-Abantia ; it is divided from the main land 
by a very narrow ſtreight, the Euripus; it had 
ſeveral promontories; Geraſius and Cephareus to 


the ſouth; Ceneum to the north; Artemiſium op- 


poſite the Pr gaſic gulph, near u hich the Greeks 
defeated the flect of Xerxes, There were a few 
iſlands in the Euripus. 1 
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HT. ſame obſcurity which darkens the re- 
mote hiftory of moſt ancient people, is like- 
wiſe diſtuſed over the Grecian Though they ex- 
celled all the worid in learning, in arts and 


ſciences, in politeneis and the exccllency of their 
laws, and in the ſtrength and valour of their 


armies, yet their origin is inveloped in poetical 
Gian, and their beginnings rude and weak, 
"the fabulous ages include a period of 900 years, 
whercin we ſcarce read of any thing but unnatural 
actions of the heathen gods; ſuch as their adulte- 


| Fits, 7.8. murder, and the incredible exploits 
ol their hei . offs spring. Such an heap of mon- 
firoms fa les _ arvie perhaps frem the following 


cauſes. 1. From the genius of thoſe languages 


in wiüch theſe antient mcenuments were written, 
which being entry figmative, its elegance con- 
ſiſte in the boklket, n nd moſt ſublime alluſions 


ard metaphors. 2. From the writers themſclves, 
who bing all poets, and recording theſe tranſac- 
tious in thort fonnets to be learned by heart, and 


ſans upon proper occations, did {till enhance upon 


thou native idiom in PCEtic Preccs, aud made 


choice of the wolt Rrained ang ſu prizing alle go- 
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ries, that they miglit make deeper and more laſt- 
ing impreſſion both on thoſe who ſang, and thoſe 
who heard them. 3. From an ambitious affe ta- 
tion of antiquity, equal or ſuperior to other co- 


temporary nations, or trom a ſhame of their mean 


and low extraction. 4. They might transform in- 
to fictitious monſters, thoſe real ones, their brutiſh 
anceſtors, whole cruel and inſamous actions they 
could neither palliate nor obliterate. 5. From the 
high eſteem they had for thoſe renowned heroes, 
who cleared the country of robbers and pirates: 
They could not look upon the arduous, and vet 
ſucceſsful labours of a Minss, Hercules, or a The- 
ſeus, without ſuppoſing them to have been more 
than mortal men, or at leaſt, without an amhi- 
tion. to make them paſs in future ages for the 9 
ſpring of the gods. 

In ancient hiſtorians and peoraphers the Greeks 
are called Graio; and Grajcsi, from Graecus the 
father of Theſſalus; but theſe they changed for 
Achei and Hellenes; however the latter did not 
univerſally obtain over Greece, ſince Flomer, who 
wrote long after the Trojan war, gives this appel- 
lation to none but thoſe who followed Achilles 
from Phtbjotis. The intant flate of Greece irom 
the teſtimony of its own writers, was one conti 
nued uncultivated deſart, ROE by creatures 


but little removed from brutes, and living indit- 


ferently on every fruit, herb or tree, and ſnelter 


ing themſclves from the inclemency of the ſeaſons 


in dens, clefts and hollow trees. Every place was 
infeſted by pirates and robbers, agriculture and 
trades negleQed, and their government rude and 


| barbarous ; nor was their religion better; Cecra ps 


and other exiles introduced the Ee? ian theolo , 
but much corrupted: Orębeus, Dedalus and Me- 
lampus, afterwards brought new ſupplics ſrom the 
oe n. i 
For 
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For the better underſtanding the tranſactions of 
thoſe fabulous times, it will be proper to ſpeak of 
the different ſtates ſeparately; which were the 
| Kingdoms of, 1. Sicyon; 2. Argos and Mycene ; 
3. Attica; 4. Bœotia; 5. Arcadia; 6. 1 heflaly ; 

7. Corinth; 8. Sparta. 

1. Sicyon is reckoned the oldeſt of all the Gre- 
cian monarchies; it boaſts of a ſucceſſion of 


twenty-ſix kings, whoſe ſeveral reigns make up 


an epoch of upwards of nine hundred and fixty 


| ye ars. 


; * 


n 
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Agialeus was the founder of Sicyon, and firſt | 


king. I he country from him was called /Zgiala, 
but this name it exchanged for Apia, the ſourth 
prince from Ægialeut, being Apis. It had that of 
Sicyon given it from the name of its nineteenth 
monarch. We know nothing of thoſe times but 
the bare names of kings and the length of their 
reigns. The laſt was Zeuxippus, on whoſe deceaſe 
the government was adminiſtered by the prieſts of 
A>;ilo Carneus. After this hierarchy had laſted 
thirty-tw-» vears, the kingdom was incorporated 
with the Dares, and became ſubject to that of 
Argos, which we ſhall now conſider. 


2. Argos, called alſo Hippim and Hippobeten 


om an excellent breed of horſes it produced, was 


tounded by Inachus. For 5 50 years it contir 


under the name of the Argolic kingdom, until | 


Aeriſius the fouricenth king transferred the feat of 
1: to Mycene. Here it ſtood ſeventy-ſeven years, 
until the return of the Heraclidæ, who poſſeſſed 


_— _ FR 


 themfelves of this, as well as of the whcle Penin- 


iula. Dancus, from whom the Greeks were call- | 
c Danai, was one of the Argive kings. He was 


driven cut of Egypt by his brother, for refuſing to | | 
mo1ry his fifty daughters to his fifty ſons, but at 
| lajt was obliged to conſent; however he had 


taken 


\ 


ö 
} 
| 
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taken care to order them to ſtab their huſbands, 
which they all did except Hypermneſtra, who | 
ſaving her bridegroom Lynceus, was ordered by 


Daneus to be put to death, which execution the 
Argives prevented, and alſo dethroned Danaus. 


His ſorty-nine daughters, according to the mytho- 


logiſts, were condemned to an endleſs puniſhment 


in "bell for their inhuman treachery, being forced to 
draw out water with buckets, bored with innume- =" 


rable holes, and never to be filled. We can ex- 
plain this fable by what we are told of the ſitua- * 
tion of the city, which was eminent and deſtitute 
of water, ſo that the Danaide were obliged to fill 
ciſterns which ſupplied the town. 

Prætus was the thirteenth Argive prince. In 
his time Bellerophon arrived at his court, when 


Stenobæa the queen charmed with the ſtrangers 
beauty, ſolicited him often in vain to an unlawful 
commerce; at length to be revenged of his conti- 
nency, ſhe privately accuſed him to Pretus of 


having attempted her chaſtity. The king not 
ſuſpecting the truth of the accuſation, ſent Belle- 
rophon to Tcbates with letters, wherein he was de- 


| fired to diſpatch the bearer. Prætus had 


three daughters by Stenobea, or as ſhe is called bs 
Homer, Antea ; they with the reſt of the women 

of- the country were ſeized with a diſtemper called 
the fury of Bacchus, but cured' by Melampus. 
Acriſius the next king, was warned by an oracle 
that he would have a ſon by whom he ſhould be 


| Killed. To prevent this he confined Danae his 
daughter in a brazen tower ; but Jupiter melting 
himſelf into a golden ſhower, ſlid through the 


tiles to her embrace. From hence was produced 


Perſeus, whom Acriſius put with his mother into a 


cheſt, and threw them into the ſea ; but Fupiter 


conveyed them ſafe to the iſland of Seripbus. Per- 


ſeus 
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ſeus growing up, excited jealouſy in the breaſt of 


Didlys, the king, who ſent him to fetch the Ger- 
gen, Meduſa's head from Africa. Pauſanias very 
well explains this fable, by faying that Meduſa 


ſucceeded her father Phorcas in his kingdom, 


which was ſituated near the lake Tr:tonis, and that 
ſhe was a Virago, who for want of other employ- 
ment, was much uſed to hunting, and to fight with 
her African ſubjects; and that Perſeus coming 
upon her in the dead of night with the choiceſt 
forces of Peloponneſus, ſurprired and beheaded 
| her, and carried her head away into Greece, 
to be admired for its extraordinary beauty. Per- 
ſeus in this expedition delivered Andromeda from 


being devoured by a whale ; which was nothirg 


elſe than a ſhip ſo called, in which ſhe had been 
ſecured in order to be carried away. 
By Alcmena wife of Amphitryon, grandſon of 
Pe 5 Jupiter begot Hercules. Euryſtheus the 
ſon of Sthenelvs, began to look on this young hero 
with jealouſy, and therefore he ſet him upon the 
twelve labours which are well known. Atreus the 
ſon of Pelops, and grandſon of Tantalus, aſcended 
the throne of Mycene after the death of Eury/{beus, 
who left no iſſue. Thyeſtes was his partner in the 


kingdom, and they are juſtly branded, the one 


for his inceſt, and the other for his horrid murders. 


T hyeſtes for defiling his brother's wife, and Arreus 


for murdering his ſons and feaſting upon their 
fleſh. The poets feign, that the ſun went back 
at the ſight of this horrid feaſt. As for Thy-ſtes, 


he went to conſult Apollo how he might be revenged 


on his brother, and was anſwered, that if he would 
lie with his own daughter Pelopea, he would beget 
a ſon that ſhould murder both Atreus and his fon 
Agamemnon. He did fo, and Ægiſthus, the ſruit of 
this ſecond inceſt, fulfilled the * 


Oreſt 44 | 
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| Oreſtes having ſlain ÆEgiſibus and Clytemneſira 
for the murder of his father Agememnon, rei 
at Mycene, and by marrying Hermione, his uncle 
Mlenelaus's daughter, ſucceeded to the throne of 
| Sparte allo. With Oreſtes we muſt mention his 
faithful friend Pylades, with whom he had been 
brought up. They were ſo like each other in 
face, ſhape, temper and affection, that they ſeem- 
cd to have but one ſoul, and were not to be — 
guiſhed from one another. Inſomuch that when 
Tleas king of Taurica, would have put Oreſtes to- 
death, they both affirming to be the ſame perſori, | 
and both ready to die, each for his friend, the 
king could not poſſibly find out which was the 
right perſon, but admired their extraordinary 
friendſhip. | 
Adraftus, king of Argos, married one of his 
daughters to Pulynices, whom Eteocles, his brother, 
deprived of the kingdom of Thebes. Adraſtus col- 
lected an army, and went againſt the uſurper; 
this is known in hiſtory by the name of the ex 
dition of the ſeven captains againſt 'Thebes. 'T heir 
names were, Adraſtus, Tydeus, Capaneus, Hipfo- 
modon, Partbenopæus, Amphiaraus and Polynices.; 
they were all ſlam except the firſt. The Hera- 
. clide poſſeſſed themſelves of Peloponneſus, and 
. claimed Argos, Mycene and Lacedemon, as their 
right, which they held till the time of the Macedo- 
nian power. 
3. Attica was founded by Cees an Ægyptian. 
It continued under monarchs 487 years. The 
Archontic government which followed, thouth by 
| law made clective, continued in the family of 
their laſt king 312 years. From this to that of 
converting the government into a commonwealth, 
there elapſed 160 years; fo that the whole durati- 
on of the government from Cecrops to Solon 


anzounts 


. 
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amounts to 960 years. Cecrops built Acropolis, 
colleaed the ſcattered inhabitants into towns and 
inſtituted marriage, and gave them laws. There 
15 nothing remarkable of the ſucceeding princes | 
till Theſeus, who is celebrated in ſtory for many 

_ exploits ; among others for delivering the Athe- ' 
nians from a tribute of ſeven young men, and 

aj ſeven young virgins, which they yearly ſent to 
HY Minos king of Crete, to expiate the murder of his 

ö ſon Androgeus; theſe were all devoured by the 

1 Minotaur, whom Tbeſeus flew. This moniter was 
3 fegned to have been half a man and half a bull, 
1 and begot by a bull upon Paſipbhae, Minss's queen, 

who as ſoon as he was born, was by tlie kings 
order thrown into a labyrinth, and fed upon hu- 

. man fleſn. It is reaſonably ſuppoſed that he was 

1 2 man of great ſtrength and ferocity, and upon 
Y that account firnamed Taurus or bull. He ſeems 

J alſo to have been in great favour at the Cretan 
court, either for his conſtant victories at the games 
which Minos had inſtituted in memory of his ſon, 
or perhaps rather for his fierce and cruel nature. 
We may then reaſonably ſuppoſe, the Athenian _ 
captives were by that exaſperated prince uſed 
with uncommon ſeverity. We are told that he 
was grown to ſuch an height of inſolence and 
cruelty, that he was become odious to the whole 
kingdom, and not unlikely to the king alſo, upon 

his being ſuſpected to have too great a familiarity ; 
with the queen. Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, | 
having been a witnefs of the addreſs and valour of | 
Theſeus in killing the Minotaur, ran away with 
him; but he left her in the ile of Naxus, where 

Bacchus fell in love with her and carried her off. 
After wards he applied to the civil affairs of his 
kingdom. All the people of Attica he collected 
into one city, and divided them into three claſſes, 

” 5 | nobles, 


_ 
* 
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nobles, huſbandmen, and artificers; he inſtituted 
the Panatbenee, and built the Prytaneum. With 
Pirit bous he killed a great number of the Centaurs, 
or Theſſalian horſemftn, who in their cups had 
offered violence to the female gueſts. "Theſe two 
went to Sparta and ſtole Helena out of the temple 
of Diana Octia. I his princeſs was the daughter 

of Jupiter by Leda, and though then but nine 


ears old was already famed for the greateſf beauty Wd 


in the world. Having caſt lots for her, ſhe fell 
to Th-/eus, who aſſiſted Pirithous in getting Proſer- 


drus the laſt king, and of the Archons in another 
| Place, and therefore proceed to the kingdoms of 
| Breotia and Thebes. 


4. The fable goes, that Cadmus tired with go- 


ing in ſearch of his ſiſter Europa, whom Jupiter in 
the ſhape of a bull, or rather of a ſhip painted 


with ſuch a head, had carried to Crete, was adviſ- 
ed by the Delphic oracle to follow the track of 


the firſt ox he ſaw, and there build a city. He did 


ſo, and hence he called the county Bæœotia. Cad- 


mus introduced the uſe of letters into Greece, 
which were before unknown. He married Her- 
mione, the daughter of Mars and Venus ; the gods 
came and aſſiſted at his wedding. He had one 


fon Polydorus, and four daughters, Semele, Ine, 
Autonoe and Agave. The firſt was the mother of 
Bacchus by Jupiter. The reaſon why the poets 
make Cadmus grandfather to Bacchus, is generally 


thought his bringing the extravagant rites of that 
god into Greece. Lajus, the fourth king being 
very young, Ampbion and Zethr:s ſeized the T heban 
crown, and called the city Thebes, in honour of 
Thebe their aunt by the mother's ſide. To theſe 
wo heroes, Homer attributes the encloſing and 

D fortifving 


gina, daughter of Aidoneus, king of the Ala 2 
who being the next beauty to Helena, was guard- 
dd by the dog Cerberus, We have ſpoken of Co- 
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fortifying the city with a ſtrong wall and ſeven 
gates, and a number of ſtately towers. Lojus | 
Having married Focan, the daughter of Crea, 


was fo: ewarned by an oracle, that if he had a fon 


by her, he ſhould be killed by Mm Ocdipus was 


the fruit of this marriage, whom Lajus therefore 
gave to a ſhepherd to be ſlain; or according to 
Sophocles, to have his fect bored, to be hung up to 
a tree and devoured by wild beaſts. Compaihon | 
ſaved the infant; he was expoſed, but ſoon found 


by the herdſman of Polybus, king of Corin:, who 


—— * 


Healed his feet, (which from their being bored 
made him be called Oedipus) and brought him up 


as his own. By accident he killed his father, and 


for expounding the Sphinx'*s riddle had his mother 


Jocaſta given to him. Eteocles and Polynices ſprung 


from this inceſtuous marriage, who agreeing to | 
reign alternately, when it came to Eteocles's turn 


to reſign he refuſed, whereupon commenced the 
firſt Theban war. However the ſons of the ſeven © 


generals that fell, refolving to revenge themſelves 
for the ill ſucceſs of the late expedition, entered 
into a confederacy, whence they were called Epi- 
goni, and renewed the ſiege: In ſome time they 


took the city, and placed Ther ſander, the ſon of 


| Polynices, on the Theban throne. 

5. Arcadia, fo called from Arcas the ſon of Yor 
piter and Califia, was anciently called e and 
its inhabitants eſteemed the oldeſt in Greece. They 
were at firſt a rude wild people, living in the 
woods and fields; they afterwards applied to the 
feeding cattle, and became inured to arms by the 


„ 
f 
' 


neceſſity they were under of defending their herds | 


from plunderers. They came to the wars clad 
with the ſkins of wolves and bears, carrying 2 
little bundle of javelins; even their very women in 
a adefenſive war became expert warriors. 


Fab 
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Felaſgus founded the Arcadian kingdem, which 
eontinued under twenty-five kings. Lycaon the 
ſecond prince, is reported to have ſaci ificed hu- 
man victims, for which ke was turned into a 
wolf. The poets have improved this fable, which 
perhaps took its riſe only from his ſavage nature, 
av; ſignifying a wolf. Fupiter had an intrigue 
with his daughter Caliſta, whom Juns turned into 


a ſhe bear, and became the conſtellation *of that 


name. Arcas gave his name to the country, he 


had three ſons by a nymph called Erato. She was 
not the muſe that preſided over love ; but a wood 


mp, ſuch as they called Dryades. Thoſe who 


| * the fields were Oreades ; thoſe of the 


water Nereides ; and thoſe of the ſprings and ri- 
vers Naiades. Alens, the eighth prince, condemn- 
ed his daughter Auge to be drowned for criminal 


converſe with Hercules ; her father put her into 
a cheſt with her child, and flung them into the ſea; 
ſhe was taken up about the mouth of the Carcus 


by Teuthras, king of Myſia, who was ſo charmed 
with her beauty that he married her. 

In the days of Polymeſtor the twenty-firſt king, 
the Lacedemonians being come againſt Tegea, were 


diſcomfited by the Arcadian women, and both 


they, and their king Charilaus bonnd with the 
chains they had brought for the Tegeans. The 
chains were after hung up in the temple of Miner- 


- 


— 


va Hal-ia as trophies, where they continued to the 


time of Herodotus. Ariftocrates II. the laſt of the 
royal line, was ſtoned to death for his treachery to 


his Meſſenian allies, whom he betrayed to the 


Spartans. So infamous did this act render him, 


that they caſt his body cut of their territories ; left 
| It expoſed without bur: el, and erected a * with 


this nen ption: 


The 
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| T he baſe betrayer of Meſſene's ſlate, 
Has met at length a well deſerved fate. 


In vain per fidious traitors Juſtive ſhun ; 
Hail, mighty Jove | ſave the Arcadian throne. 


The Arcadian government was at firſt monar- 
chical and arbitrary, yet by degrees the ſubject | 
began to claim ſomething like a negative power, 
| eſpecially in matters of great moment, ſo that their 
king could not undertake great affairs, ſuch as war, 
alliances, or foreign expeditions, without their 
*...conlent. Da ” | 7 
6. Theſſalyis ſuppoſed to have received its name 
from Theſſalus the father, or according to other: | 
the ſon of Grecus, an ancient king of an obſcure 
village. The country was famous for ſuch an ex- 
traordinary breed of oxen, that Neleus king of | 
Fylus refuſed to give his daughter to Melampus,' 
except he procured ſome of them. Here were the | 
Centaurs fabled to have the upper parts of ther 
bodies like a man, and downwards like a horſe, 
and to have been the monſtrous offspring of Ixin 
when he embraced a cloud inſtead of Tuns. The 
ground of this ſtory was, that t}.2ſe people did 
manage their horſes ſo well, that they were ſup 
poſed by other nations, to be but one creature, 
with them; and as the moſt famous of them 
dwelt in a canton called in Greek Nez, which 
| ſignifies a cloud, hence came the fable of ther, 
being begotten of [xion on a cloud. The Arg 
natic expedition, which happened about 100 year? 
before the Trojan war, and in the reign of Pelias, | 
is the firſt remarkable epoch in the Theſſalian hi-. 
| tory. The occaſion of it was this, Pelias being 
jealous of his nephew Faſen, ſent him in ſearch 
of the golden fleece to Colchis. This fabulous 
fleece was then in the poſſeſſion of Qeles. Ther, 
were then conſiderable mines of gold, which 
| | gave 
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gave riſe to the fable. The country 2bounding 


alſo with porſonous drugs and plants, which Me- 


dea, king Tetes's daughter, knew how to prepare 
and make uſe of, the poets thought fit to turn her 
into an ench ntreſs. The firſt \ 8a they touched 


at was the iſland of Lemnos in the Ægean fea, in- 
habited by female warriors, who thaogh they had 


killed their huſbands in order to lead an Amazonian * IK. 


life, yet were fo charmed with theſe brave youths 
that they admitted them to their beds. From 


thence they failed to Myfi ia, where Hercules -- 


breaking his oar, and going into the woods for 


another, Hylas his beloved boy, was ſtolen by a 
nymph, as he was drinking at a fountain. While 


he and Polyphemus were looking for him, the Ar- 
. ſailed into Bytbinia. Here Amycus the ſon 


Neptune was flain at hurlebats by Pollux. After 
roll dangers they arrived at the metropolis of 
Colcbis, where Jaſon by the help of Medea ſub- 


dued the brazen-hoofed bulls, and ſerpents, and 


put the dragon into a ſlcep, and ſtole the fleece. 


Zetes, perceiving his daughter's treachery, pur- 
ſued after her; but ſhe to retard him cut the body 


of his ſon Abſyrtus into pieces, by which the Ar- 
gonauts eſcaped to Theſſaly. 


During the abſence of Jaſon, Plies had taken 
care to cut off his father, and ſetile the kingdom on 
himſelf and his fon Acaſtuc. He had fo well e&- 


tabliſked himſelf in the throne, that Jaſon dared 
not undertake any thing againſt him. However the 


magic of AMcdea revenged him on the tyrant : For 


| the perſuaded the daughters of Pelias to boil their 
father alive, pretending thereby to reſtore him 


again to yourh and vigour. 


Achilles, who makes fo great a Go in th e 


Iliad of Homer, was prince of Theſſaly, and the ſon 
ef Plas md T -thys the goddeſs of the ſea. When 


child he was * in the river Styx, whereby 


he 


— — 
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he became int ulnerable in every part, except his 
hecl, by which ſhe held him. He was brought up by 
Chiron the C ntaur, from whom he learned muſic, 
arms, and the riding of the great horſe. Peing 


himſelf in woman's apparel, among the daughters 
of Lycomedes king of Scyrus, where he debauched 


gat Pprrhus, or Neeptolemus : This tranlaCiion 
Homer omits as unworthy of his hero. Ul;ſſes 
.undertook to find him out ; his mother then find- 


glorious immortality, prevailed on Julcan to make 
him a ſuit of impeneirable armour. For ſome 
lime he forhore acting with the other chiefs, from 
a pique he had taken againſt Agamenmon, on ac- 


count of a heamiful female captive ; but his re- 


ſentment being at length ſwallowed up in the death 


of his dear Friend Patroclus, who had been killed 


by- T-4sr, he ſought to revenge it. Hecler was 


Duin, and inhumanly dragged . the walls of 
Trop. Paris ſoon revenged his brother's death by 


ſhootinz Ac e in the hecl. 


7. Cvrinib was founded by Corinthius the "ER of 


Pe iat. * was anciently called Heliopolis or ihe city 
f the Sun, from either the height and dryneſs of 
its ſituation, or from the raggedneſs and barren- 
nes of its territory. Being ſituated on an Iſthnus, 
the city was ſoon enriched by its trade, u hich was 


very extenſive. Tbeir genius leading them more 


to commerce than military exploits, they became 
in time excceding opulent, ſo that the little influ- 
ence they had over the other ſtates, was rather 
ouing to their wealth than their valour. As their 


opulence daily increaſed, their city in time be- 


came one of the fineſt in al Greece, being adorn- 
ed with ſumptuous buildings, ſuch as temples, 
Palaces, ne, porticos, cenotaphe, baths and 

other 


warned not to go to the Trefan war, he diſguiſed 


Dejanira, one of the princeſſes, on whom he be- 


— ing that he preferred a glorious death, to an in- 
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other edifices, all of them enrichcd with beauteous 
columns, capitals and baſcs of the Corinthian order. 
Ve necd not a more pregnant inſtance of their 
wealth and- luxury, than that of the famous cour- 
tezan Lais, who uſually exacted 10,000 drachms 
for every night's lodging, which made Demoſthenes 
ſay, that he did not deſign to buy repentance at io 
dear a rate. But ſhe met with a worſe Fate in 


Thea, whither ſhe went in ſcarch of freſh cuſ- — 


tomers; for there the women, envious of her 
beauty, and jealous of their huſbands and ſons, 
put her to death. S, /yphus is generally allowed the 
firſt feunder of the Cyrinth;un kingdom; he was 


* 


the ſor. of Solus, and killed by Theſeus for his ma- 


ny robbcries. Cresn and Bellerophon ſucceeded 
him, of whom we have before ipoken. He fub- 
dued the Chimera with the aſſiſtance of Nep- 
lune. "This monſter the poets feigned to have had 
the head and breaft of a lion, the body of a 
goat, the hinder parts of a dragon, and that it ſpit 
out fire; ſome imagine this was a mountain in Ly- 
cia, with a vol ano at top, and the other parts in- 


habited by tacie beaſts, and that this hero having 


ciezred it, gave riie to the fable of the Chimera. 
Others think this was a noted pirate, which among 
the Lycians is called Chimmaras. The Heraclide 
pf ccd the government for a long time, it then 
fell into the hands of the Bacchiade, at laſt Cypſelus 
uſurped the throne. In his infancy the Baccoiade 
ſought 0 kill him, but his mother happening to 
overl:car their diſcourſe hid the child urder a buſhel 


or corn meaſure, called in Greek Keyws Cypſele, 


from whence ke too}; his name. Pauſanias calls it 
a colicr or cÞcſt, and adds that it was made of ce- 


EF dar ard alot with fine carvings in gold and 


ory „and afterwards conſecrated by his deicendants 
in the temple of Furs Olympia, in memory of his 
vworderiul clcape. N 


8. The 
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8. The kingdom of Lacedemon and Sparta wa 
at firſt called Lacor:ie. Lelex one of its firſt prin- 
ces finding the country very unhealthy by reaſon of 

the bogs and marſhes with which it was covered, | 
cut a ſpacious channel through it, and drained ! 
away ſo much water as formed a conſiderable © 

| river. Amyclas their ſecond king built a city which 
|| was ſo ſubject to ſtrange noiſes, when there was 
—_— no foundation for them, that the people made 2 

| +» law againſt any alarming it, upon which the D:. 
3 taking advantage took the toun by ſurprize. 

The inhabitants became ſamous for adhering to 

the Pytbhagorean doctrine, which forbids the kill. 

ing of any living creature; and this they ſo ſtridt. 
9 lv kept, that they forbore deſtroying ſerpents that 
bo very much annoyed them. Hercules, in the reign 
of Hipp:coon the ſixth king, came to Sparta to be 
expiated for the murder of Iphitus, but Hippocoon- 
refuſed it, thinking the action too black to deſerve 
fuch a favour. However the hero was ſoon re- 
venged, for he flew bim and his ten ſons, and 
placed Tyudarus upon the throne. This king by 
his wife Leda had Caſſor and Pollux, Helena and 
 Cllytemneſtira, all of them celebrated in fabulous 
hiſtory. The fable is that Titer had an amorous 
intrigue with her in the ſhape of a ſwan, ſoon af. 
ter her marriage with T pndarus ; the reſult of theſe 
amphibious embraces was, that ſhe was brought to 
bed of two eggs, out of one of which came 7. 
I.x and Helena, and out of the other Caſlor and 
Clytemneftra. Helen's fatal beauty had cauſed 
her to be ſlolen away by Theſrus, from whom ſhe 
was recovered by her two brothers. Tyndarus 
afraid left ſhe ſhould be carried off again, obliged 
all her ſuitors by oath to leave it to her to make 
if choice of the man ſhe liked, and that in caſe ſhe. 
il ſhou!d be flolen by any other, they would all join 
| | their forces to bring her back to her huſband. She 
Preferrec 
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preferred Menclaus the fon of Atreus, after which 
Faris took her away, and gave occaſion to the Tra- 
jan war. Tyndarus vexed at the incontinency of 


his two daughters, for Helena was carried away 


with her own conſent, and Clytemneſtra lived in 


adultery with Axiſtbus, eredted a ſtatue of cedar 
to Venus, with a veil over her face and chains 


about her feet, to intimate to poſterity the nf 


ſoluble tie of 8 


Caftor and Po/lux ſucceeded their father; they 


exterminated robbers and pirates, and for their 9 5 
vices to mankind were deified, and made the = 
ſtellation of Gemini, one of the ſigns of the Zodiac. 


It was commonly believed that they appeared in 


ſtorms to mariners z it one was ſeen 1t betokened 


ſhipwreck, but if both it was 2 good omen. Me- 
nelaus carne to the kingdom m right of his wile. 


In his return from the Trojan war he was driven to 
many places by contrary winds, and among others 


to Egrht. It is worth remarking the account He- 


rodotus gives, though contrary to the poets. He 


favs, that Paris when carrving off Helena, was 
forced by ſtorms into Egypt ; that Proteus being 
informed by ſome of his ſervants of the afimr, 


diſmiſſed Paris, but detained the woman and. 
goods till claimed by ber huſband ; that the con- 


federate Grecks ignorant of this, purſued the ſiege, 
though told ſhe was in Egypt, but when the city 


was taken, and they found ſhe was not there, Me- 


nelaus failed dirccly to Egypt. Hlerodetus believes 
this to be the truth; tor, ſays he, it muſt have 
been madneſs in Priem to e ſo many noble 


Trejauc and fo fine a city, only to defend Paris in 


the poſſeſſion of another man's wife, ſince he was 


neither heir to the kingdom, nor equal in worth 


to many that fell in defence of it. Oreftes the ſen 
of Agamemnon we have hefore ſpoken of; after he 
had lan his mother ard her adultcrer, he went 

| D mad, 


- 
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mad, but as ſoon as he recovered his ſenſes, he 


was cited before the court of 4; eopagus, and or- 
dered to live ſeparate to expiate his crime. No- 

thing very remarkable happened till the time of 
 Lycurgus. "The I acedæmoniuns were a brave and 
courageous people, inured to war and averſe to 


ſloch and luxury, jealous of their honour and liber- 


ty, as well as of their neighbour's power; they 
cid not want civil or military diſcipline to ſecure the 


; 


| | 


| 


one, or curb the other. Their government was 


monarchical, but Euryſthenes and Procles being 


ins, and equally intitled to the throne, they 


| agreed to reign jointly, which bipartite ſucceſſion 


continued for a long time, and ended nearly toge- 
ther. However Licurgus new-modelled the ſtate, 


and gave it a more limited form. 


The little kingdom of Elis was at firſt diſtind | 


from Piſa, and was founded by /AEtblins. Endy- 


myon, whom the {able relates to have hcen 1 


by the moon, ſucceeded his father, and by Chiromia 


granddaughter of Amphictysn had three ſons, 


Fæon, Epeus and Atolus. When theſe were grown 


up, he promi ed his kingdom to him who ſhould 


win the pri/ e at the Olympic race, where Epeus 
proved victor. He went to the ſiege of Try, and 


was the architect of the 7ro;un horſe. The 


fourth prince was Hugeas, whoſe ſtable Hercules 


Fb bes The truth of this ſtory according to 


Juuſuniat is, that Augeas kept ſuch large quantities 
of oxen and ſheep, that they had quite covered the | 
earth with their dung, ſo that it was become quite 


incapalle of producing either graſs or corn. Hereu- 


les therefore was hired 10 las the grounds, and 
for his reward was to have the kings daughter, and 


a Part of the country : But aſter he ſiad performed 


— m 


what he undertook, by turning the river Alphris 


2 — over them hie was refuſed his 1 


ereupon Hercules raiſed an army, deſie ged and 
took 


prove the ſafety of Greece, to procure wlach he a 
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took Elis, and placed Phyleus his ſon on the throne. 


Ipbitus the laſt king, in whoſe times the Olympic 


games were reſtored, was ſent to the Oracle to 
conſult tne means of appeaſing the gods, and ob- 


| taining a remedy againſt the wars and peſtilence 


which then raged through the land: he was an- 
ſwered that the ieſtoration of thoſe games would 


his ſubjects let about them with all diligence. He 


began with offering a ſacrifice to Hercules, and. 


next cauſed the games to be proclaimed over 


Ereece, and fixed the time o: their celcbratioff,the® * - 


qualifications of the competitors and the judges. 
tolia was ſeparated from the other parts of 


| Greece by its craggy mountains, the people were 
| ſtout, turbulent and unruly. Hercules married 
the daughter of /Eneus king of the country, and fa- 


ther to Meleager. Tydeus, another of his ſons, 


ſignalized himſelf at the Thebar war; he was at 
length mortally wounded by I. e but be- 
fore he expired, he had the ſatisfaction of ſceing 


his enemy's head brought to him, and took the 
brutal revenge of cutting out his brains and fwal- 


lowing them. Dromedes his brother was famous at 


the ſiege of Troy. Though he had the good _ 
to return ſaſely, he met with an enemy * hom 

in his wife A giale, and her paramour Came le. C 
which forced him to retire to Apulia, where he 
ſhared the kingdom with Daunus. We muſt not 
omit the ſtory of the faraed river AH. Hercu- 


les was competitor with this river for Dejanira, the 


king of Caledonia's daughter. Theſe to engaged 


im a duel, and Acbelous finding himſelf likely to i e 
worſted, changed his form firſt into a ſerpent and 
then into a bull. F-rcul-s broke both his horns, 
and gave one of them to Pl:nty, the companion of 

Fortune, hence the ſtory of the Cornucipia. Ache- 


{ous ſtill interior chan: 2d himlelf into a river of 
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that name, or according to others, he flung him- 


felt into it for grict, after he had bribed his rival 
with the horn Amalthoa, or plenty. This poetic 


fable arcic from this river's dividing iiſelf into two 
ſtreams; thcle being either reſtrained within due 
bounds, or atterwite made {erviccable towards fer- 


tilizing the country, might not inciegantly be fi- 
yvred by de Cornucopia. 


— It is extremely neceſſary to know ſomething of 


« Th mythological hiſtory of the Trojans, as their 
{urs are blended wich thoſe both of Greeks and 


ae —Pimans. Treas or Fhirygia minor was very early 


governed by kings; among theſe Dardanus and 
Teucer lay claim io the precedency, but at this re- 
mote period, it is not poſſible to deterinine to 


whom it belongs. Teucer was the fon of Scaman- 
der and Ida; he ruled Tries for ſome time. He 


having no fon, ſet led the kingdom on Dard Re 
to whom he married his daughter Batra, or 51-1, or 


Arifba, tor the is c:licd by ail thele names. TR | 


danus was a wie Prince, and applied hinifclt to 


regulate the civil adminiſtration of his kingdom, 
and alto extended his care to religious affairs. 
The fourth king was Trac, who 3 in the very he- 


ginn ng of his reign luc the toundation of the city 


of 77% Me hen it was finiſhed he invited all the 
neichbouring princes except Tautalus king of y i- 


* Inis contemytuous behaviour was ſoon re- 


v.nged by the fealing of Gonymede, a youth of ex- 
traordinary beauty, ſent with a ſplendid retinue to 


carry preſents of great value to Jupiter Luropans. 


'Fhe uſage Gonyimede met with trom this impious 


ve ſoon. canted Eis death. Hence ſprung 


the fable of his being ravithed away by Jupiter, 
and made his cnp-vearer in heaven. Tris we.zed 


war upon Tartan to revenge the affront and in- 
jury; but he ſoon died, and left Hiree andy Ilus, 


 Ganymedes and Afſaracus. Tue chick com- 


m andere 
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manders of the T75j:1n troops, whoſe names are in 
great renown in hiſtory, and from whom moſt of 
our European nations have pretended to derive their 

| pedigree, were deſcended from Trost. ius ſue- 

g ceeded his father. Aaracus had u fon named Cætyt, 

| the father of Aucbiſes; the laſt for the comelinets 
of his perſon, 'tis ſaid, was beloved by Fenus, In 
the firſt ſiege under Lees he behav ed gallan'ly, ws 
but in the ſecond, enfechled with vears and ins. 
mities, he was ſaved from the fine s of Troy by 
the piety of his fon An-as, who carried him out 
on his ſhoulders. Antonor was the grande, Oo - 

Fro, and famed for his prudence. He was fem 
by king Priam ambaſſador into Greece, to demand 
his ſiſter Heſione, whom Hercules after taking 
Troy had carried back with him, and beſtowed on 
Telamon who firit mounted the walls of Troy. 
When the Greeks entered the city, they ſhewed a 
tender regard for Autenor, and hung up a panther's 
kin before his door, leſt by miſtake any violence 
ſhould be offered to his houſe or perſon by the 
greedy and incenſed ſoldiery. Soon after the de- 
ſtruction of his country, he and the few re maining 
Trojans were driven out by the Heueti, or Feneti, 
and forced with a mixt multitude to ſeek hahitati- 
ons in Italy, in the Adriatie gulph, where he laid 
the foundation of that pecple, after called Fen-tr, 
and built Padua. luce drove Panutalus out of Afi 74 

and ſeized his dominions, and al'o Pelops his ſon. 
He had two ſons Tithonur and I aomedon, The firſt 
being of a military diſpoſidion ſerved in the /Jjrian 
army, where he became one of the T !tanes, or 
principal generals. The beauty of his perſon, his 
early rifing, his love of the Faſt, which at 
that time excelled in martial glory, and extreme 
long life, made the poet feign that Aurora fell in 
love with him. Memnon was remarkable for his 
atchievements in Egypt, where was ercced to 
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him a famous ſtatue, which at the riſing of the | 

ſun, yielded a ſound like that of the ſtring of a 

lyre or lute, when it breaks on the inſtrument being 

drawn too tieht. Romulus by Plutarch is reckoned | 

1 one of the founders of Rome; he was the grand- ! 

| fon of T1ttonns. | 

8 On the death of Hut, T.romedon was placed on 

the throne He bulk: Propane, or the citacel, 
mcd by Atollo and Nertun:, that is, by the 

| I conſecrated to them ard lodged m their 

4 ples. On the arrival of the Argonauts, he 

e them with great inhoſpitality; which Her- 

cules revenged by taking his city, ſlaying him and 

5 plundering the country. He had mary children, 

% hut all his ſons were killed except Priam. Anti- 
1 gone his daughter is repreſented as a woman of a 
proud, haugity and inſolent behaviour, which 
gave riſe to tic fable of her contending for beauty 
with 7 Juno, by whom ſhe was turred into a ſtork. 

Fre , jo called for his being redeemed from 
Hercules, was at f:rft named Podarces. Upon the 
diſcovery of ſome rich mines he applied their pro- 
duce towards ſtrengthening the city, he built a 

wall round it, and raiſed fortifications on every 
part. By his ſecond wife Hecuba, he had Hefor, 
Alexzarier or Faris, Deipbsbus, Helenus, Polites, | 
Antiphus, Hipponous, Polydorvs and Troilus; and 
daughters Creuſa, Landice, Polyxena and Caſſun- 
dra; almoſt all of them celebrated by the heroic 
and dramatic writers of antiquity. The Trojan 
war and its conſequences are well known, ſo as . 
to require to be further inſiſted on here. We 
| ſhall now proceed to times and tranſactions more 
certain and better aſcertained by chronology. f 
A. C 1130. The Hera:lide who had been expel- 
led Peloponneſus, returned under the conduct of 
Temencs, Creſpbontes and ia. They 
| vidd 
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vided the country among them; the firſt had Ar- 
ee, the ſecond M. ſeuia, and the third Laconia. 
Many migrations were cauſed by this ſettlement, 

eſpccially two, the lic under Penthilus, the fon ct 
Oreftes, who paſſed trom Thrace into 2 MING ; 

and the I5nic led by Neleus and Androcles to the ſca- 
coaſts of the ſame. This happened about 13 3 
years after the Trojan war. — 

A. C. 1116. Cadrut ſucceeds his fa: per M. In. . 

thus, who was alſo one of the emigrants, in 
Erben. A war breaking out between him and the 
Doriant, the Oracle declared, that that ſide heult 
be victorious, whoſe king was killed in the war. C- 
drus devoting his life to the ſafety of his country, 
diſguiſed himſelf, and going into the enemies camp 
picked a quatre. with the ſoldiers and was flain. 
A. C. 1095. Medin, the ſon of their lait king, 
was choſen perpetual archon ; ſo great was their 
veneration for their late prince that thev thought 
all others unworthy of the regal title. This form 
of government continued in A. don's family 200 
ears. | 
X. C. 944. 22 :d flouriſhes. It is much doubt- 
ed, nor is there anv probability of its being deter- 
mined, whether he or Homer was the eder ; tlie 
| Parian marbles give the precedence to the former 
However it is agreed on all hands, that but icw 
years intervened between their re ſpect e ages. 

A. C. 894. Lycurgus at this time formed 2 code 
of laws for the Lacedemonians, which he had col- 
lected in his travels of many years among the 

Ecyptiant, Cretans and other nations, renowned 

for wiſdom and legiſlation. 

It is not to be conceived that great changes © can 
be effected in any government withoat oppoſition, 
neither were they in Sparta. When Lreurgus 
proceeded to the diviſions of property, a great 
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{edition aroſe, wherein the people came to blows, | 
and the legiſlator found himſelf obliged to quit the 
aſſembly, and take refuge in a temple : However 
he was cloſely purſued, among the reſt by one Al 


caend ur a voung nobleman, of a generous but ha 


qiſpoſition, who on Lycurgus? s looking back, ſtruck | 
kim on the eye, and as ſome ſay beat it out; the 
le: tifiatogthen ſtept and ſhewing his face all covered | 

ith blood, the people were ſo ſtruck, that they 
" immediatdl aſked his pardon, and delivered up 
icagder to his revenge ; who inſtead of puniſh- 


yz 07 feproving him harſhlr, cauſed him to wait 


on him at meals, and kept him near his perſon. 
his ſweet and forgiving temper much conciliated 
the people's eftcem and love. After he had eſta- 

lied every thing azrceable to his wiſhes, his 


next care was how to fecure a perpetual ob. orvance 


of them. To this end he pretended a neceſſity of 
going to Dr/zhrr, and required an oath from the 
ſenate and p-. ole to adbere to his laws until he re- 
uu ned: Upon this ke rema ned and died in volunta- 
ry baniſhment. It may be worth while to remark, 

that ſuch inſtances of public ſpirit and love of one's 


country, as are to be met wich in the early ages, 
evince how dificrent the ſentiments of the greateſt 


men were, from what they now are. We call 


tl times barbarous and unpliſhed, but we 


might well diſpenſe with theſe inconv en!encies for 


the ſake of ſo much virtue. Phidsn ſeizes the | 


government of Arges; invents weights and mea- 
ſarcs, and firſt coins ſilver money at M gina. 


A. C. 776. Ihe firſt Olympiad is computed 


from this time, and continucd to be celebrated the 
beginning of every fifth year without intermii- 


Hon. 
A little after the baking out of os Meſſenian 


war, the Spartans were engaged! in a diſpute with 


the 
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| the Argives about the city Thyrea. To avoid great 
| effuſion of blood, it was agreed by both parties. 
| that 300 Ar gives and as many Lae-dxmonians ſhould 
decide the quarrel between the nations, the armies 
on both ſides retiring. In conſequence of this, 
600 men engaged, and fought wich ſuch obſtinate 
reſolution, that when night came on, there were \ 
but two Argives, Alcinor and C broming* and c 
Spartan, whoſe name was Otzhrrades, left alive. 
The Argives ran home to carry the news of vic- - 
tory. Othryades remained on the field of_battle,,. 
and erected a trophy. Both parties claimed the 
victory, and neither agreeing, an engagement en- 
ſued in which the Lacedemomians were conquerors, 
A. C. 744 The M Venian war began, the 
canſes of which are not agreed on; the S ,,H¾ 
pretended a rape on ſome of their women during the 
celebration of religious myſteries. It was carried 
on with various ſucceſs; but at lengeh the Lace- 
demonians received a great overthrow irom Ari/to- 
demus ; fo that not having men enough to rc count 
their armies, they were neceſſitated to proſtitute 
their wives to the young men who remained at 
home: with theſe, whom they called Partheuit, they 
continued the war, and after twenty years, put 
an end to it by the taking of Itbome. During the 
ſiege, the Meſſenians ſent io inquire what would be 
the fate of the war; the Oracle an{wered, that a 
virgin of the royal f. imily muſt be facrificel, 4 
todemus offered his daughter, but being reduced: io 
great diſtreſs, and finding it impoſſible longer to 
reſiſt, this brave king killed himſclf upon the grave 
of his daughter. 
It was found neceſiary * the beet of the 
_ Spartan ſtate, to appoint magiſtrates to execnte 
the laws, while the kings were obiiced to take the 
field. For this purpoſe they appointed five, calied 
Epbari, who from a delegated, ſoon affiracd a 
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| ſupreme authority over the kings and the ſtate, 
I his introduced a conſiderable change in the La- 
cedæmonian policy 


A. C. 685. The ſame people groaning under 


the yoke of ſervitude, in more than 50 years after 
the concluſion of the firſt, begin the ſecond Meſ- 
ſenian war under Ariffomenes This general ſhew- 

d ſuch afnazing courage, and fo great a capaci- 


ty for war, that the Spartans were terrified, and 
ſent to Delpbi to aſk advice how to proceed. They 


* 


death: Hence D.uudes became famous for ſaying, 
that 


ere grdlered to ſend to Athens for a commander. 


The Athenians, in derifion, ſent them Tyrtæus a 
lame poet: He, when the Lacedemonians were 


diſpirited, and almoſt ready to make peace on any 
terms, rouſed their courage by martial verſes, 
and made them riſque another batile, wherein, 
by the treachery of their allies, the Meſſenians 


were routed. After this Ariſtomenes retreated to 


Hra, from whence with detached parties he pil- 
aged the country, but at length, after a vigorous 


reſiſtance, he was taken by the Spartans, and he and 
his countrymen thrown into a dark hole. From 


this he eſcaped by hearing a fox gnaw ſome of 


the dead bodies, and ſeizing him by the leg, he 


{ollowed him to the hele he came in at; out of 


winch Ariſtomenes eſcaping, harraſſed the Spartans 


for ſome time. They after endeavoured to reco- 


ver their affairs, but with ill ſucceſs, and were 


hnally ſubdued. ; 1 
Gorgus and Manticlus paſſed with their country- 
ran over inte Sicily and founded Meſſene. Arifto- 
menes marrying one of his daughters to a prince 
ef Rhages, he paſſed with him into Aa, where he 
endeavoured to unite the Jydians and Medes againſt 

the Spartans, but death interrupted his deſigns. 
A. C. 624. Draco publiſhes his laws, which 
puniſhed all crimes, both great and ſmall, with 
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that his laws were wrote not with ink but with 
blood. They were all repeated, except thoſe for 
murder, by Salon. 
| Norwithftarding the ſeverity of Dracs's 1 
it is certain the legiſſator was a man of great hu- 
manity, even ſo much, that there are ſome ridi- 
culous inſtances recorded of him. He ordained, <, 
that if a ſtatue accidentally fell upon a man, 1d 
killed him, it ſhoul.| be baniſhed Attica, and it 
was criminal for any man to have it in his houſe, -— 
ſo greatly did he abhor murder. 
Periander, the ſon of Cypſelus, was row tyrant 
of Corinth; he ſent for Arion the Metbymnean, a 
celebrated muſician out of Italy, but the ſailors 
conſpiring againſt him, threw him overboard, and 
he was, as the fable reports, carried to land on the | 
back of a dolphin. 

A. C. 599. Cylon a man of 3 an ancient family, | 
whoſe affable blaine procured him many triends, 
and his riches, dependants, formed a defign to ſeire 
the government of Athens, while the principal citi- 
rens were abſent at the O/pmpic games, by making 
themſelves maſters of the citadel. Megacles the 
Archon ſurrounded them there, and want of provi- 
ſions obliged the conſpirators to ſubmit, when Cylon 
and the reſt were put to death. | 

A. C. 594. Solon being Arc ben, was inveſted 
with the power of new-modelling the common- 
| wealth of Athens: He had juriſdi Aion over their 
| ſenates, courts, magiſtrates and aſſemblies, to re- 
gulate their number, times of meeting, &c. ſuch 
confidence did they repoſe in his wi'dom! The 

Iſland of Salamis had been taken from the Atheni«ns 

by the Megarenfrans. Solon perceiving the people 

inattentive to the recovery of it, and not diſpoſed 
for war, had recourſe to a ſtratagem: He com- 
poſed ſome verſes on the occaſion, and feigning 
; Madneſs ran into the market-p] ace where he re- 
| pet ed. 
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peated them in a loud and forcible manner. The} 
people flocked round him, and Piſiſtratus his ref 
lation, mixing with the croud, by the force of hi! 
eloquence in{pired the people with a martial rage 
and accordingly they immediately decrecd wa, 
Further, he uſed art to make his former ſcheme 
ſucceſsful, by ſcrding a ſnam information to the 
NM. gan uf !7ans, as if many beautiful Athenian virgins 
were paſſing over to C:lias io celebrate the feaſt | 
Ceres, and who might eaſily be ſurpriſed. The 
Megarenſians gave into the deceit, but inftead of 
vil gd ns they found young men with arms, who ſeiz- 
ing * ſhips, ſailed directly for Salamis, and took it. 

After $5/3n had ſetiled the civil policy of Arhens, 
he deparicd from Greece in ſearch of caſtern wik 
dom, as was the cuſtom of the learned in thoſe 
days. He firſt went to Egypt, where he com 
verſed with Pſcz:phis and Sonchis two learned 
priefts, from whom he learned a number of-cur- 
ous Particulars; ; among others, the condition and 
nation of the Atlantic ile, of which he wrote 
21 account in verſe, which Plato continued. 
From thence he went to Cyprus, where obſerving. 
tie city built upon a hill he perſuaded the king to 
remove, and found one in a very fruitful valler. 
fs for As inicr.iew with Cræſus king of Lydia, | 
Futorch, though he relates the tory, at the lame 
time inivrms us, that it is not probable. 

F. ſiſinutus had great abilities, and was exceed 
ing popular ; S long ſuſpected his deſign & 
ſciring the government, ard even warned the 
people of it, but he was not attended to. Piſtf- 
r:145 therefore one day wounded bimſelf and hy 
mules, and going into the market-place expoſed 
tinſelf to view, and in a very pathetic ſpeech de 
clared what he had ſuffered from his cnemics, wi 
ſolely for k's love to them and the preſent eſtabliſh 
ment. The giddy raulit. ude, tenderiy moved with 
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his misſortunes, and more attached for the cauſe of 
them, orcered a guard of 50 ſoldiers, others ſay 
400, which he oon increaſed, and thereby made 
| himſclt tyrant of Athens. At firſt he behaved with 
ſo much moderation and juſtice, that the people 
did not feem greatly to regret the change. Solon 
| however endeavoured to rouſe them to expel him, 
and recover their liberties, but they remained in - 
active, u here upon he quitted the city. Piſiſtr aus 
left two ſons Hipparcbus and Hippias, both of 
whom ſucceeded in the ſupreme authority: The 
former was flain by Harmedias and Arifgiten ; 
Hippias revenged his death on the murderers. 

It muſt not be forgot of Hipparchus, that he 
was a perſon of great ſweetneſs of temper, a fa- 
vourer of learning, and him{clf a very learned man. 
He directed Homer's poems to be read at the great 
feſtival ſtiled Panathenæa, that the Atbenians might 
be both inſtructed in the ſciences, and in the mo- 
ral conduct of life. He treated S7mondes the poet 
with great kindneſs, and kept him near his perſon, 
and ſent a galley for the celebrated Anacrran. So 
aſſiduous was this prince in cultivating the minds 
of the people, that he cauſed many ſtatues of 

Mercury to be ſet up, with certain wiſe ſentences 
TY inſcribed on them. On account of theſe ſhining. 
e virtues, he was greatly admired, and the admini- 
5 ſtration of the Pifiſtratide ſcemed to be firmly 
. eſtabliſhed; however a conſpiracy was formed, 
f when it was leaſt expected, which in the erd | 
el proved fatal to that family. ippiar ſeeing his bro- 
5 ther ſlain, diſſembled his fears and reſentment, ſe- 
5 curing thoſe that appeared ſuſpicious, and diſmi{- 
ſing the reſt. In ſome time he altered his conduct, 
and firſt he ordered Ariſlogiton to be put to the tor- 
ture to make him diſcover his accomplices. This 
* man, as ſoon as he began to ſeel the torments, ac- 
| | cuſed {ome of Hippins's belt friends, who were im- 
|= mediately 
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mediately put to deatb. After naming more, and | ab 
Hippias ſtill aſking him, Ariſtogiton anſwered | 
ſmiling, I know of none now but yourſelf that de- 
| ſerves to ſuffer death. A woman was alſo tortured, 
but to prevent her diſcovering thoſe ſhe loved, ſte 
' ſhe at the beginning bit off her tongue, and ſpit it ou 
out. Hifpias having now quaſhed the conſpiracy, al 
tk every ſtep that human wiſdom could ſuggeſt th 
to ſecure himſelf in the government; but the pre- 
= ke violence and cruelty, which was unknown 
before at Athens, eſtranged the minds of the pco- 
ple from him. Megacles, who retreated from 
Athens during the tyrarny of Piß ſiſtratus, retired to 
Peomia, where he contrived means to eject the 
Piſiſtratidæ. Preliminary to this, he engaged 
with the Amphyctionic council to build the Delphic 
temple, which he performed in fo excellent a man- 
ner as to receive great applauſe. In the interval 
he corrupted the Pythia, who exhorted the Spar- 
| tans and the other eſtates to join in driving out 
| Hippias. However, he with the aſſiſtance of the 
P Theſſalian horſe deſeated the Lacedemonians ; who 
incenſed at this ill- ſucceſs renewed the war, and be- 
ſieę ing the Piſiſlratidæ who had retreated within the 
Pelaſgic wall, they cbliged them to ſubmit, but 
Hippias choſe to go to Sigeum. From this time 
the Athcnians purſued this family with implacable 
hatred, and retained a lively ſenſe of their uſurpa- 
tion. Though they were expelled Athens, yet 
Hippias well-nigh effected the extinction of his 
countrymen, by his addreſs and intereſt at the | 
Perſian court, as we ſhall preſently ſce. | 
I would beg leave to obſerve, that from the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, at which time Greece was in 
a very rude ſtate, without laws or ſetiled polity, 
ang alſo in continual war, from this to the 2ge of 
Hiemer is 319 years. It ſeems not eatily account- 
| avle, 
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able, how a language could be formed and attain 


its perfection, (amid ſuch anarchy and confuſion, 


| and aſſiſted by ſo few original writers) as we find 
in that poet. This obſervation will be beſt under- 


ſtood by thoſe who are acquainted with the copi- 
oufneſs, delicacy and variety of the Greek tongue, 
all which we behold united in his works. This, 1 
think, muſt prove, that how fabulous ſoe er the 
accounts of Linus, Orpheus and Amphion may 
ſeem, there were writers who preceded this father 
of poetry, and poliſhed and improved the language. 
As we know of no poem equal to Homer's in orſpi- 
nality, ſublimity and extenſive learning, fo he ap- 


pears to have exhauſted that art, agreeable to the 


remark of lord Verulam. © Philsſophia & ſcien- 
tie intelleqtuales, flatuarum more adorantur & cele- 


brantur, ſed non promoventur. Quinetiom i In primo 
nannunguam authore maxime Vigent, & deinceps 


degenerant.“ Nov. Organ. In Pref. Fröm F- 


mer to Anacreon 1s a ſpace of 335 years, in which 


interval the writers may be denominated rather 


elegant than great. Between the zoth and roth 
Olympiads flouriſhed Thales the founder of the 


I:nic ſchool; he was long converſant in the Taft, 


from whence he introduced many of the ſciences 
into Greece, eipecially mathematics and praQtical 
aſtronomy. He c Iculated the firſt ſolar eclipſe, 


and was ſucceeded in his {ſchool by Anaximander and 


Anuaximener. The names of the feven wiſe men 


were, 7 bake. Solon, Cleobulus, Pittacus, Bias, 


 Chilo, and Prriander or Myſo. The following 


Poets were remarkably excellent; Steſichorus ex- 


celled in ſimplicity and morality ; ; Sappbo, in the 
ſweetneſs, deſicacy and paſſion of her odes; Al- 


cæus in ſpirit and vivacity; : Simonides, in the grave, 
tender and moving parts of compoſition. Æſcby- 
las is elevated and noble in tragedy , but often too 


much wrought up and ſwelled. His fictions are 


incredible, 
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Darius, there was ſome reaſon for the Perfrans u 
begin war with Greece. Ariflagoras the Mil-far 


incredible, his images large, and the conduct of hy 


pieces irregular. ; 
Beſides the influence of Hippias at the court a 


having ſet on foot the revolt in Jonia, and failed n 


*. attempt to engage the Lacedemonians to abel 


it, came to Albens, and in conſequence of his art. 


ful and fine ſpecches, it was decreed that twenty 

ſhips ſhould be ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Ionian, 
With this fleet many great exploits were atchicved, 
and-Gardis taken, which much irritated Darius. In 


the end the [on;ans were unſucceſsful, and reduced 
to the obedience of their former maſters. After 


this the Perſtan king ſent to demand earth and wa- 
ter, as tokens of ſubmiſſion, from the Greeks, to 


which out of fear of his mighty power at fea, 
moſt of the iſlanders yielded, and among the reſt 
the inliabitants of A gina. 3 he Atherians when 


they heard this, imagined that nation ſubmitted, to 


be at liberty to act againit them, under colour of 


being ſubject to the Perſian crown. A war was 


proclaimed againſt gina, and carried on for 


ſome time with various ſucceſs; when the Perfan 
declaration arrived, the ſtates of Greec? compromiſ- 


ed all differences. The Atbenians, to avert the 


threatened danger, ſent ambaſſadors to Fer ſia, 
who were diſmiſſed from court in a haughty man- 
ner, by the intrigues of Hippias. Very ſoon after 
the Perſiuns equipped A yy fleet, with which 


they ſet fail, and landing in £5.20 took Eretria. 


They then advanced into Attica, and encamped in 


the plains of Marathon, being an 100,000 ſoot and 


10,000 horſe. On the other ac, the Athenians | 
were not more than ten thouſand men, one thou- 
ſand being Plateans ; however they iviolved to 
hazard the eveat of battle, ra: ner wan receive a 
tyrant whom they deteſted. I. bus little army was 


under 
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under the command of M. t iadec, aſſiſted by Arif” 
tides, Themiftscles and other captains. Hippias in- 
formed the Perſrans, that ihe plains muſt be moſt 
advantageous for them to draw up their numerous 
forces in. Thither marchcd the Grecian: likewiſe, 
when a council of war was held. whether they 
ſnould engage or not: Some ſtr» dy oppoſed it, 
but Miltiades, by a nobl and : mated ſpeech, » 

determined thera 16 riſque u batile cordingly he 80 * 
engaged with unparallele brave and defcated 
the numerous hoſt of ener. N a verv trifling 
loſs on their ſicic 5 amorg :' < Nair. as Hippi . A 
victory ſo unc xpected mus 3 the conque- 
rors with the greate ſt joy ; ey »i)t monuments 
to thoſe who fell in the * ard beſtowed the 
freedom of their city on the Plateons. It will ap- 
pear how little they attributed to their general 
 Miltiades, for when he aſked a crown of the peo- 

ple for "Ras ſervices, he was coldly anſwered by one 
of them,“ When you conquer alone, you ſhall 
be crowned alone,” 

The war againit the inhabitants of Eras re- 
vived after the battle of Marathon, and was car- 
ried on with great animoſity. But on a motion 
made bv T hemiſtocles for the Athenians to increaſe 

,  theirmarine, the people of Ægina conſented to a 
peace. The Perfrons in a ſhort time ſent again to 
demand earth and water; Themiſtecles prevailed 
with the people to put the meſſenger to death, for 
 _ Publiſhing the decrees of his maſter in the Greek 
| tongue, This act of ſeverity was followed by that 
of another. One Arthmius had received large 
ſums of money, wherewith he endeavoured to cor- 
rupt the Athenians, for which he was dcgraded 
from being a citizen, and baniſhed the city. When 
it came to be debated who ſhould be general in 
caſe of an invaſion, one Epycides a great orator, 


but a man otkcrwiſe little capable of the charge, 
influenced 
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influenced the people ſo, that it was imagined he 
would be choſen; but T hemiſtocles, ſeeing the | 


danger of his country, bought kim off, on which 
he was eleted. 


Darius enraged with the Greeks, wake greater 


preparations than before ; but he dying, his de- 
ſigns were carried into execution by Xerxes his fon. 

| He congrived nothing leſs than the entire conqueſt 
ot Greece. He e from Perſia with two | 


millions of foot, and eighty thouſand horſe, and 
his navy conſiſted of twelve hundred gallies, and 


three thouſand tranſports, according to Herodotus ; 


Plutarch increaſes the number. A bridge was 


| built over the Helle/pont, which being broken by 


the waves, he ordered the ſea to be laſhed, and 


Here Leonidas the Spartan general waited their 
coming with three hundred Spartans, and four 
thouſand troops: The latter left him, but he with 


his men maintained their ground. For two days 


they bravely oppoſed the paſſage of the Per/ians, 


fetters to be caſt into it, as marks of his ſovereign 3 
; however he made another bridge of boats, 

. which his army marched in ſeven days and as 

many nights. They then advanced to Thermopyle, 

the narrow entrance from Theſſely into Greece. 


but freſh men ſtill pouring in upon them, and find- 


ing it impoſſible to reſiſt much longer, they ruſh- | 
ed into the enemies camp, and were all killed. It | 
was computed that they ſlew upwards of twenty) 
thouſand of the enemy. MNerxes then marched in- 


to Attica, took Athens and burnt it, and proceed- ; 


ing to Salamis to act in conjunction with his fleet, 
he had the mortification to ſee two hundred of tx 


gallies ſunk by the Athenians, under the conduct of 


: 


T hemiſtocles. 


(0 


The morning after the battle of Salamis, the | 


camped in the lame place, conjectured that their 


| Greeks perceiving the enemies land forces ſtill en- 


— 
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feet was retired into the Phalereum; but in this 

they were miſtaken ; for Xerxes had given orders 

that they ſhould fail with the utmoſt expedition to 
the Helleſpont. Diſpirited with this loſs, the 
haughty monarch left his army to Mardenius, and 

got over into Aſia very privately in a fiſhing- boat · 

Mardonius choſe to treat with the Athenians ra- 

ther than fight them; to this end he made e of 8 — 

Alexander king of Macedon to treat with them. 


E - 
offered to build their city and temples, reinſtate 

them in their former teiritories, and let them be 

governed by their own laws. This propoſal wis 

| rejected, whereupon Mardonius marched directly 


nino Attica, levelled the ancitnt buildings, and 
| plundered and waſted the country. Thus was 
Athens a ſecond time deſtroyed, before Chriſt 478. 
—The year after Mardonius was defeated by Pau- 
ſaniat the Lacedemonian king, at Flatea, with a 
very great ſlaughter. 
After the Perſians were expelled Greece, the dif- 
ferent ſtates ſaw that it was neceſiary for them to 
de always upon their guard, and to have a ſtanding. 
fund ready to defray expences ; but the ſettling the 
; proportions of this fund, according to the abilities 
of the ſeveral ſtates, ſeemed a difficult matter. 
Under this dilemma, all Greece caſt her eyes on 
Alriſtides; they demanded him of the Athenians, 
' | astheonly perſon who could be entruſted with ſuch 
a aplenitude of power. He executed his cormmiſſi- 
on in ſuch a manner, that his taxation was unani- 
mouſly ſtiled, The happy lot of Greece, all par- 
ies being perfectly ſatisfied with the ſums allotted 
 themto pay. The groſs accounts of this tax was 
4850 talents. When he had finiſhed this buſineſs, 
be obliged all the people of Greece to ſwear the ob- 
ſcrvation of the article of their grand alliance, 
taking himſelf the oath in the name of the A7be- 
Rang. 


Again 
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tune, and fitted out a fleet of three hundred an 


Again the P-r/rans were reſolved to try their for 


fiſty ail ; this was defcated by Cymon the fun | 
IM:itiad: he near the mouth of the river Eury nedn 


At ile ſame time their army advancing toward! 


the ſhore, Cymon landed ſome of the beſt of hi 
men, whom he diſguiſcd in Ferſian habiis; br 
tlus {ratagern ie allured the reſt, when ſetting wp: 


en them, he gave them a total rout; thus gain 
ing two complete v:tories, one by * and one b 


land, with the fame men and on the ſame day. 

- The Athenians were as remarkable for their in- 
gratitude to their great men as renowned for ther 
learning and bravery. Ariflides was baniſned by 


Ofraciſm, and Themiſtocles ſhared the ſame fate 


He had erected near his houſe, a temple ccdicatet 


to Diana the giver of the beſt council; intiraatng 


that himſelf had given the beſt council for the 


ſafety of Greece. 'The Lacedæmonians alſo accuſel 
him of being concerned with their king Pauſanias 


for which they had put him to death. Upon ths 
Themiſtucles fled into Perſia, where he raiſed him. 


ſelf to great favour with Artaxer ves; he manied 2 


wife there, got a large eſtate, and privileges which 


continued to his poſterity. Plutarch relates, that 


being preſſed to undertake an expedition againſt hi 


country, he made a ſolemn ſacrifice, at which har 


ving entertained his friends, he after drank poiſon, 
and ſo ended his life. Others ſay he committed 
this act, becauſe he could not accompliſh What 


he promiſed. He was ſixty- ſix years old when ht 


died. Though a ſtately tomb was erected to hin 
in Magnefia, yet his bones were carried to At hen, 
and interred in the Fyræum, on which were the 


following verſes : 


Thy tomb is juſtly raid pon this f brand, 


N bere from all parts admiring flrangers ſand . 


tie 


© 


2 
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In that fair port, by thy preat genins made 
7 he feat of empire, liberty and trade: | 
BY that thy aſbes vn this famous ſhore, 
Both jea and land may honour and adore. 


About this time Sephocles was in great reputa- 
tion ; in his tragedies he unites the two great ends 
of that kind ol dramatic poetrv, terror and em- 
paſhon : He was acquainted with the a 
extent of the powers and paſſions of the human 
mind; to which if we add the regularity of his 
conduct, and the juſtneſs of his manners, he may 
well be conſidered as a pattern very correct in this 
way of writing. He lived to the age of eighty- 
five, when one of his ſons, impatient for his death, 
accuſed him of dotage before the judges, that they 
might appoint a guardian for him. At this time 
he was compoſirg his play of Oedipus Tyrannus, 
part of which be read to the Aresfagites before 
whom he was ſummoned, and aſked them, whe- 
ther they »- rceived any ſigns of ſuch weakneſs 
of mind as he was accuſed of? W hereupon his 
ungrateful fon was diſmiſſed with ſhame. Eupolis, 
Cratinus, Ariſtopbancs and Menander were celebrate 
ed conic writers, It is a great loſs that fo few frag- 
ments of the lat remains; we may judge of his 
character from what Fulins Caſor ſaid of Terence, 
that he was but half a Menander : Genteel dia- 
logue, pure l:mznage, delicate yet poignant fatire, 
gave him the pre-eEninence over his cotemporaries,” 
Seven comedies of Ariſizphanes are preſerved ; the 
Athkeriens had ſuch a regard for his wit, tha: by "mh 
Public decree, they honoured him with a wreath of 
the corlecrated olive-tree, which giew in the cl 
tadcl. 

Furipidis exccls in tender, ſoft and moral part 
of the drama: The impreſſions he makes are d 8 
and his manner of convey ing the moſt corninen 
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ideas, gives them a turn of ſublimity and impo- 
tance. He was called a woman hater from hi 
unhappineſs in marriage, his wife being a com 


mon proſtitute. Learning received great improve 


ments from Pythagoras, Empedocles, Xenophan: 
and Demscritus ; Meton corrected the Greek calen 
dar, and obſerved the ſolſtice the year before th: 
Peloggn-fian war. He invented the period d 
nineteen years, in which all the. different mutz 


tions of the ſun and moon are completed, an 
they begin again to move from the ſame point d 


the Zodiac, The At5cnians were fo pleaſed wit 
this diſcovery, that they wrote it in letters d 
gold, from whence it is called the golden number 


Hippocrates the famous phyſician is well knom. 


The Athenians engaged themſelves in two nes 


wars, one againſt Ægęina, and the other again 


the Perſs ing in Egypt. Theſe however ended nc 
mnch to the credit or advantage of the Athenian, 
But the buſineſs abroad did not fo much take up 


the time of the people, as their factions at home. 


The people of Athens were making great effort 


againſt the remains of power which the nobility 
ſtill poſſeſſed. At their head were Ephialtes ard | 


Pericles. The latter had prodigious talents, and 


above all an cloquence ſuperior to any of hv 


cotemporaries: But he was obliged to conceal 
theſe ſhining qualifications, becauſe the At heniam 


had taken it into their heads, that he reſembled 


Piſiſtratus very much in the face, and ſtill moren 
his cloquence, which was ſo nervous and elevated, ; 
that it procured for him afterwards the ſurname of 
Olyupug. In the beginning he aticd with great | | 


cwtion and gravity, ard applied himſelf to pro 
cure the favour of the lower claſſes, until he at 


taincd the ſole adminifiration of the Cate. Here 


having expended large ſums of the public mone?, 
and unable to give a proper account of 1t to the 


people, 
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people, he hoped to ſecure himſelf ſrom ſurther 
icrutiny by embroiling the Atbenians in a war with 

the Spartans, between whom there were ſome 
bickcrings already, ariſing from mutual jealouſy. 
But in two years and an half after the war began, 


2 


te 

n he died of a peſtilence that raged violently at 

h Athens. The Lacedemonians under the command 

og of Archidamus, invaded Attica, and poſted them 
. fclves at Acburne, a large town, ſeven mile * 
„ Athens; but Pericles declining a battle, and their _ 
o& proviſion growing ſcarce, they thought proper to 
break up their camp, and return home. Mean 

os while the Athenian fleet landed in Laconia, ravaged 

„ Part of the country, took the iſland of Cepba- 

m Jonio, and got into their hands the ſtrong haven 
of Niſea. In the fourth year of the war Leſbos 

if and Mitylene revolted from the Athenians, but 

og Were the next year reduced to obedience. Both 

„ parties having alternately received very great de- 


feats, in the tenth year of the war, a truce was 
vt agreed to for fifty years, which however was 


x Kept but a ſhort time. In the ninety-firſt Olym- 
my — Plad the Atb-nians aſſiſted the Ageſtani and Leon- 
od tines againſt the Syracuſuns; Alcibiades who con- 
id ducted this expedition, being in his abſence ac- 
is Cuſcd of defacing the ſtatues of Mercury in a 
a drunken frolic, ard dreading the fury of the 
un. Prcople, who had been exaſperated by his enemies, 
4 Hed to Sparta, ard excited them to ſuccour the 
n Hyracilſanc. Accordingly they ſent Gvlippus with 
„„ a body of forces, who entirely defeated the Athe- 
if nicns by fea and land, and killed their generals 
. Demibenes and Nicias, A. C. 413. Alcibiades 
Was reflored, and fecmcd to revive the declining 
fortune of Allens; but he was ſoon after dif- 
„ grace, and retired into Perſiu, where he died by 
„ the hands of murderers. An oligarchy of four 
e Iirdrid was eftabliſned, and in a little time after 
, the A; Hentans were overthroun at 22 Hl tea tamor ty 
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Lyſander, the Spartan commander, and the city 


taken. IIc formed a ſenate of thirty, commonly | 


called the thirty tyrants, into whoie hands wa 
committed the executive power of government, 
and by whom was perpetrated the moit horrid and 


unheard of cruelties : Inſomuch, that Aenoplan 


ſays, that they put more people to death in eight 


— of peace, than their enemies had done in 


2 


Ga inuty years war. Even Theramenes, one of their | 


This tyranny laſted two or three years, in which 


fourteen hundred citizens were put to death, and 


five thouſand obliged to fly into the Piræus. 


own colleagues, for venturing to oppoſe theit 
bloody proceedings, was condemned to death. 


T-raſybulus, and ſuch as had taken ſhelter in 


the Theban territory from the ty ranny, reſolved to 


N —— 


hazard fome:hing rather than remain perpetual 


thirty men on whom be could depend, yet conſi 
dering the cauſe he was engages in, he made with 


exiles from their country; and though he had but 


theſe an irruption into /7ica, and ſeized Phyla, | 


a caſtle at a very ſmall diſtance from Athens ; here 


in a ſhort time his forces were augmented to ſeven 


hundred men, fo that when the tyrants endea- ; 


voured io diſperſe him and his party, and for this 
purpoſe made uſe of the Spartan garriſon, he 


ſent an lera'd to demand the dead bodies for in- 


terment, he cauſed a crver to declare, that they 


were Abende who were thus deſtroying each 
other, and exhorting them to unite. This had a 
proper eſſect, and by the connivance of Pauſunias 


the Hartan king, the Aub. mans treed themſclves 


from ſlavery. 


rnotwitkitanding obliged them to break up the | 


: 
' 


blockade of Fhr!a. He then poſſeſſed Limfclf of 
the Piræus, where he was attacked, and obliged | 


to rctreat within the walls. When the tyrants | 


Cyrus, 
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Cyrus, who was governor of Aſia Minor, think- 
ing that if he could but obtain the aſfiſlance of 
the Greeks, he was certain of dethroning his 
brother Artaxerxes, endeavoured to procure a body 
of forces, which he effected. Cyrus being lain 
in the firſt engagement, they reſolved to make the 


beſt of their way home; this is what is called the. ,, 
retreat of the ten thouſand, written with hoon 


curacy and modeſty by Aenopbon, that the only 
doubt remaining is, whether he gained more 


honour by the ſhare he had in the expedition, or 


by the account he has given of it. They had 


near five thouſand miles to traverſe in an enemy's 
country, without proviſion or neceſſaries, and yet 
by courage and perſeverance they returned in the 


of nineteen months. Ageſilaus and Conon 


ſignalized themſelves in Aſia, but the peace of 
Antalcidas that was made A. C. 387, put an end for 
the preſent to the animoſities between the Perſians 


and Greeks. 
Antalcidas, the author of this peace, was a man 
of great parts, though no great probity. To gain 


the confidence of the Perſians, he not only fell 


into their cuſtoms, but derided and deſpiſed thoſe 
of his own country. This behaviour won ſo 


much on Artaxerxes, that he ſent him, from the 


table where he was ſitting, a garland dipped in an 
ointment, which for the extraordinary richneſs of 


its compoſition, was uſed only by the king. He 
' ſettled with the miniſters of the king of Perſia 
the terms of a general peace in Greece; for on 


account of a continued war, and keeping ſo 


mam; armies a-foot, Sparta was grown weary 
- ighting, though ſhe had the advantage. The 


Athenians, on the other hand, tired out with 


misfortunes, were far from being averſe to peace; 


the other ſtates were not leſs forward, and ac- 


cordingly ſent to Teribazus to know what terms 


the 


4 
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the king would propoſe. To this they were an. | 
ſwered, that the king thought it juſt, the citin | 
in Aſia ſhould belong to him, and remain under hi | 
juriidiction, and that the reſt ſhould be free. To 
this they agreed. | | | 
The Spartans having loſt a great deal of their 
former virtue, ſtrove to ſupport themſelves by 
„fert ; for ſending Phebidas againſt the Corin- 
thians, they fraudulently ſeized on the citadel of 
T hebes, and placed tyrants in the city, which never- 
theleſs was in about four years after recovered by 
Pelopidas. From an inconſiderable ſtate, the The- 
bans by the virtue of Epaminondas raiſed themſelva 
to great power. They fell upon the Athenians ani 
deſtroyed Platæa, and meeting the Lacedemonian 


under their king Cleombrotus, they gave them af 


ſignal defeat at Leuctra, A. C. 341. They pur. 
ſued them into Laconia, and laid ſiege to Sparta: 
However, a peace was concluded on by the meds 
ation of the Perſians. The Mantineans revolting} 
from the Arcadians implored aid of the Theban;! 
FEpaminondas again engaged the Lacedemonians an 
Arcadians at Mantinea, where he obtained a vie 
. tory, though he loft his fe. J 
ue muſt obſerve, that Epaminondas had is} 
relligence of Sparta being almoſt deſtitute of de 
 Tence, all the troops marching out with Ageftlaw.| | 
Upon this he went for Sparta, and hoped to fur 
pri e it unprepared ; but his deſign being dile&} 
vered, a meſſenger was diſpatched to deſire ; 
ci'irens to be on their guard, ſo that when tit 
| Theban general came, he was warmly receivef 
and obliged to relinquiſh his deſign, as it cout 
wy be effected witiout great bloodſhed. To 
make amends for this unſucceſsful attempt, R“ 
directly marched to Mantinca. But here agam#} 
4 Cident defeated all his wiſdom, for tix thoufa 
Athenian \ucoour: wore juſt arrived in P-11ponnefus 


=> 
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and had entered Mantinea, the very day he at- 
tacked it. Theſe being freſh and full of ſpirits, 
turned againſt him the fortune of the day. But 
reflecting that his commiſſion was ſoon to expire, 
and that he retreated from Peloponneſus without 
ſtriking ſome blow he would tarniſh all his former 


glory, he reſolved on an Em. whegein bg 


too much expoſed his 

The death of Epaminondas proved no leſs fatal 
to the Athenians, than the Thebans; for there 
being none whoſe virtues they could emulate, nor 
whoſe power they could fear, they lorded it 
without a rival, and being glutted with too mock 
proſperity, gave themſelves over to idleneſs and 
luxury; they lighted the virtue of their an- 
ceſtors ; their frugality was laughed at ; the public 
revenues, which uſed to be employed to pay the 
fleets and armies, they expended upon games and 
ſhows, and in preparations for feſtivals They 
took greater pleaſure in going to the theatre, and 
hearing the inſipid jeſts of a comedian, than in 
manly exerciſes and feats of war; nay, fo be- 
ſotted were they with pleaſures, that they made it 
capital for any man to propoſe the re-eſtabliſhing 
of their army, or converting the public revenues 
| to the maintenance of it. This degenerate dif] 
'F Tition of theirs, and the reſt of the Greeks, who 
were alſo drowned in the ſame ſecurity, gave 
leiſure to Philip, who had been educated under 
the diſcipline of Epaminondas and Pelopidas, to 
raiſe the Macedonians from a mean and obſcure 
condition to the empire of all Greece and Ffre. 
This deſign was projected and begun by Philip, 
but atchieved and perfected by his ſon Alexander 
] | great. | 

The Athenians were very early apprehenſive of 
Philig s abilities, and therefore clpouted the cau e 
of Areius his . to whoſe aſſiſtance 22 

2 i 
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ſent Mantias at the head of three thouſand men, | 
with a ſtrong fleet. This general put things into 
good order on his firſt arrival, but Philip advanced 
towards ham, and with great ſums drew over to 
him the Paonians and Thbracians, He then fell 
upon Argius and Mantias, who lay with ther | 
n. Methone, and routed them. The Mace. 
7 don;ans of his enemy's party he ſlew, but ſuffered | 
0 the Athenians to make an orderly retreat, A. C. 
, The Chrans, Rbodians, Coans and Byzantines 
growing weary of the Athenian yoke, reſolved w 
throw it off and ſet themſelves free. On the 
firſt notice, the Athenians ſent Chares and Chabria; 
to reduce them. In the mean time the confede- | 
rates fitted out a large fleet, and raiſed contriby- | 
| tions wherever they came; but to draw them off, 
4 the Athenian general went and beſieged Byzantium, 
bl. thither the others came, when Chares propoſed to | 
engage them, but the others declining it were fined | 
on their return. 55 | 
A. C. 358. The ſocial or ſacred war began. 
The Amphiftzens impoſed a mulct on the Lacede- | 
 menians for ſeizing the Theban citadel, and on the 
Phoceans for pillaging the Delpbic temple, and de- 
tnining ſome land which was ſacred to Apolk, | 
The Thebans applied for help to Philip of Mace | 
ian, by whoſe arms they obtained a victory over 
the united forces of the Athenians, Spartans, and | 
P>5cea95, By this means he acquired credit and | 
weight in Grezce. He managed his affairs very | 
7 fully, for he made peace with the Greeks, unti | 
he had ſubducd the Hlyrrans and other neighbour } 
ing nations. After that he attacked ſome of the | 
remote ſettdements of the Athenians, who in co. 
unction with the Sœotians met him at Cheronæa 
where he overthrew them in a pitched battle, pu 
t ther a period to the Crccian liberty ant! 
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glory. However, he uſed his victory v-ith mode- 
ration, and as his ambition led kim to conquer the 
opulent empire of Per/:a, he made Pre with the 
Greeks, and was appointed general, and aſſiſted uh 
their forces againſt the Pen. 

At this time Phocjon, the At benign general 8 
lized himſelf no leſs by his valour than his pu- 
dence. Having ſuper: £6: Charc; in his comm. 

againſt P»;/7þ, he took miny of that |:ing's us 
ond obliged him ha ly to return home. Nc par- 
ſucd him and harraſſed his fon: ere, nic nNrov ed 


to the Greels, that Ph li, was not invincible hen 


oppoſed by a man of prol ty as well as of abilities 
Some time after thi; the Aren fought private- 
lv the friendſhip of the Achern ian. Phocjor: belag 
apprchenſive that the Be: c= would excrt then; 
ſeives to prevent this union, cauſed an aten. l. 7.56 
be called very early in the moraing; ere having 
preſented the petition. from B? gar and backed it 
with great warmth, upon which the Arborirns ace 
quieſced with the Megarecus requiit, 1 
put himſelf at the head of ſome troops, and we”: 
to their aid. Philip, in the mean time, tas 
nothing, which might tend to the raiſing his own 
power; but above all, he deſired to humble the 
Atheaians. For this purpoſe, he raiſed a great 


army, and engaged them and the Beeotians 1 in the 
_ Plains of Cber:nea. 


The ſlate of the arts and ſciences amid the wars 
and confaſion of the times was very flouriſhing. 
Sculpture and painting attained their higheſt perm 
ſection under Apellet, Praxiteles, Zeuxis, Polzg 
notus and others. Socrates was the greateſt 15 


philoſopher, if we conſider the purity of his prin- 


ciples and his method of inculcating them. So 


admirable did they appear to the early fathers 


of the Chriſtian church, that they made no doubt 
5 os 


* — 
—— — — * 
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prophetic mtimations. One Timarchus, a noble 


tage by ſit down again ; for, ſays he, the demmm | 


| he had the ſame ſign repeated to him: At length 
when Socrates was earneſt i in diſcourſe, and did not 2. 
mind him, Timarcbus ſtole away, and in a few mi- 
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of his demsn, or genius, that always attended him, 
being a revelation of the true ſyſtem of divinity, 

and a fort of guardian angel. Among many others, 
there is a remarkable ſtory recorded by Plato of itz 


Athenian, being at dinner in company with Socrates, | 
he roſe up to go away, which Sezcrates obſerving, | 


has now given me the accuſtomed ſign. Some | 
little time after, Timarchus offered again to be | 
gone, and Socrates once more ſtopped him, ſaying, 


aures after committed a murder; for which being 


carried to execution, his laſt words were, that he 


had come to that untimcly end for not obeying the 
demon of Socrates. This great man was condemn- 
ed to death for deriding the plurality of the hea- 


then Gods, or rather, as ſome think, for his _ 


ſition to the thirty tyrants, ' 
Plato was the diſciple of Secrates; he applied 


his philoſophy to the reformation of fates, as his 
maſter had done to that of individuals. His erudi- | 
tion and ſtyle are admirable. Herodotus, who | 


lived long before him, was diſtinguiſhed as an hif- | 
tarian, by eloquence, as Thucydides was by a ſin- | 
piicity and nobleneſs of ſtyle. Lyſias was cele- | 
e. for graceful and eaſy compoſition ; Tfocrates | 


for ſweetneſs; Demoſthenes for elevation and vehe- | 


mence, and A ſchincs for copiouſneſs, variety and 
ornament. Arijſtotle, called by way of eminence, 
the Philoſopher, was born at Stagyra, a {mall town 


in Macedon. He ſtudied under Plats until he was 


thirty-ſeven ycars old: His learning was ſo great, | 
and alſo his fame, that beſides founding the Peri- 
Nun cet, he was appointed by Tale tutor to | 
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his ; ſon Alexander, then eight years old. His works 
now extant demonſtrate better than any other ar- 

ts the univerſality of his genius, and how fit 
2 was for the education of an Alexander. He died 
in the ſixty-third year of his age of the colic, and 
not, as is fooliſhly reported, becauſe he could not 
diſcover the cauſe of the ebbing and flowing of the 


Euri pus. > E 


Upon the death of Philip, Dems fthenes — 

party made great preparations, wearing chapicts 
of flowers, and behaving as if thcy had gained a 
great victory, which Phecien reprehended, biddirg 
them remember that the army which beat them at 
Cheronea was leſſened but by one. But this re- 
proof, however poignant, had no effect : Dems /- 


| tenes was directed to exalt the memory of thoſe 


JO-*.'-; 730 © :- "19". ONE . "OO WOO 0+." OE HT y 8 AR. 000 


who fell in that engagement, in a funeral oration. 

The people who juſt before flatered the king, now 
| heard all the harſh things the orators threiv ont 
againſt his ſon ; whom they repreſented as a giccy 
 wrong-headed boy, ready to graſp all things in his 
imagination, and able to perform nothing. JHow- 
ever, he ſoon gave them to underſtand that thev 


| were miſtaken, for he quickly diſſolved their con- 
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 federacy, whereby he was deprived of the chief 
command of the Grectan forces, and even of his 
hereditary dominione. At length he was, by the 
common ſuffrages oi Greece, except of the Spar- 
tans, choſen gener. liſſino againſt the Perſſans. 
However, while he was waging war againſt the 
Tbracians, the verſatile LemPpers of the Greeks re- 
volted from him: but returning from that expect 
tion, he fell upon the 7 He,, Killed ninety thow 
ſand, and 1old thirty thouſand into bondage. I his 
ſtruck them with ſuch terror, that they commmucd 
quiet during his lite. Towards the end of his 
reign, when he was huſied in ſubduiag remote coun- 
tries, and not at lciſure to take noticc o every lit- 
| L. 4 tie 
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tle oppoſition, they refuſed to entertain the ba . 
riized perſons, whom he had commanded ſhould 
be reſtored in all the cities of Greece. Vet t 

. 01 not break out into open rebellion, but gave | 
fecret orders to Leoſthenes to levy an army in his 
dawn name, and be ready whenever they ſhould | 
have occaſion for him. He obeyed their com- 
mande nd as ſoon as certain news was brought of 
Meath of Alexander, joining with the other | 
Cretan ates, they proclaimed war againſt Ma | 
ceden, and aſſerted their liberties. They beſieged | 
Antipoter | in Lamia, a town of Theſſaly, whence | 
this was called the Lamian war; hut Craterus com- 
ing ſoon to his aſſiſtance, the Greeks were con- 
<cred, and the Athenians obliged to receive a gar- | 
riſon in Munychia, and ſubmit to the conditions | 

_— upon them. Upon the death of Antitu- 

r, Caſſander ſucceeded to the kingdom of MA. 

ce = The Athenians made many attempts to free 
memſelres, and recover their beloved democracy; 
but were forced to ſubmit, receive a garriſon, and | 
le under ſuch an oligarchical form as he eſta- 
liſhed. Demetrius Phalereus was the governor he | 
appointed ; who uſed them with all poſſible kind- 
neſs and moderation, enlarged their revenues, beau | 
tired their city with magnificent ſtructures, and | 
reſtored Athens almoſt to its former luſtre. They, | 
in requital for ſuch favours, beſtowed on him all 
the honours which they, in their poor condition, 
were able to give; erecting to him three hundred | 
ſtatues, moſt of them equeſtrian. All this was | 
the effect of flattery and diſſimulation, rather than 
any real reſp<& to bim; they till bated bim, 
though they had no other reaſon for it, than that 
he was ſet over thera by Cafſander ; and though | 

their power was gone, vet their ſpirits were too 


high | to brook any thing thaf favoured of 7 


| 
: 
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him; they pulled down his ſtatues with abhor- 
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In a few years this was made manifeſt, for when 


Demetrius Poliorcetes took up arms, under pretence 
of delivering Greece, they received him with loud 


acclamations, and every expreſſion of joy, com- 
pelling Poa/-revs to ſecure himſeif by flight, con- 
demned him to die, and laid in wait to apprek-.:d 


rence, broke ſome, fold others, and caſt the re 
into the ſea, leaving only one ſanding | in N- 
pital. Policrectes having thus gotten poſicſ.iun of 
the city, reſtored to the Athenians their popular 
government, beſtowed upon them fifteen thouſand 
meaſures of Cheat, and ſuch a quantity of timber 

as would enable them to build an hundred galles, 


and left them in full poſſeſſion of their liberty, with- 


out any garriſon to keep them in obedience. 80 

tranſported were the Atbeniang with this deliver- 
ance, that, bv a wiid and extravant gratitude, they 
conferred upon Demetrius and tige not only 
the title of kings, but called them their futelur 
deities; they inſtituted prieſts to them, and en- 


ated a law, that the ambaſſadors * the v 


ſhould fend to them, ſhould have the ſame ſtile and 
charag er with thoe who were accuſtomed to be 
ſent to Delphi, called @:wfoi, They appointed 
lodgings for Demetrius in the temple of Miners, 
and conſecrated an altar in the place where he fi i 
alighted from his chariot. Theſe tran{actions * 


! pend A. C. 301. 


The power of HAuti gouus and Demetrius bec m- 
ing formidable to Lyſimacbuc, Caſſander and 5 
leucus, they raiſed an army and engaged in T“ 
gia: Antigonus was conquered and ſlan, " 


trivs flying into Greece was ſhut out by the /t+-- 
nian notwithſtanding their former adulation, ard 
by a popular edit they made it death for any to 


propoſc a treaty or accommodation with him. Du- 
ring this time, Lacbares ſeized on the goverr- 
E 5 | ment, 


its conſequences ſuperinduced habits of 2 
avarice, and all the baſer affections; the loſs of 


ſceling and generous ſentiment. Some poets there 
were eminent in paſtoral. Theocritus is diſtin- 
guiſned for the ſimplicity of his dition z Moſchur | 
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; but on the approach of Demetrius fled. He 
| than laid ſiege to the city, and after one year took 


it, when notwithſtanding their former ingratitude, 
be gently chided them, and received them into 
favour; and to ingratiate himſelf into their favour 


beſtowed on them a thouſand buſhels of corn, and | 


advanced ſuch perſons to public offices, as were 


| welt aqgeptable to them. On the motion of Dro- 


mot ast the orator it was decreed, that the Pireus, 


 Munychia and Myſcum ſhould be put into his hands, 


which, knowing the fickle turn of the people, he 
accepted and garriſoned ſtrongly. Then turning 
his arms againſt the Lacedæmoniant, he conquered 


them, with their king Archidamus : But 1 
dying, he raiſed the ſiege of Sparta, and turned 


towards Macedonia. Demetrius's power be! 


greatly diminiſhed by bad ſucceſs, the Athenian: | 


made another revolt, expelled his garriſons and 


proclaimed liberty: But he recovering a little, and 
_ enraged at their repeated perfidies, blocked up the 


city and threatened them with vengeance, but he 


| retreated on the interceſſion of the ph Golopher | 


Craterus. 

A. C. 279. A party of the Gauls that ſacked 
Rome under Brennus, penetrated into Greece, but 
they were routed at 7 hermopyle and at Parnaſſus, | 


_whither they had marched to ſpoll the Delphic | | 
_ temple. 


hs a a by 
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The 888 genius began to FEE war and f 


hberty crampt every manly exertion, and their 
poverty and ſervility extinguiſhed every finer 


and Bion riſe to a higher ftrain, their ſhepherd 
appear more polte, though not leſs . 
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| and their humbers are more ſublime, though noi 
| le moving. Epicurus, Zeno, Theopbraſtus, Arche” 
fPlaus and Demetrius Phalereus were excellent phi 
lo'ophers. 


A. C. 281. The Acbean republic by degrees 


ſprung up in Peloponneſus, its foundations being 
laid about the time of Pyrrbus's tranſit into Italy; 


e 
when three or four mall ſtates united in 8 
t 


to whom many others ſoon joined themſelves. 


firſt they alternately choſe a Prætor, but after 
twenty-five years they elected but one. Greece at 
this time was overſpread with petty tyrants, every 
city had one, but the power of the Macedonians 
was till predominant. Aratus conceived a deſign 


to free his country from the bondage of both. He 


began with his own Sicyon, expelling Nicocles, 
and uniting it to the confederacy, 4. C. 253. In 
like manner he freed Corinth and other cities. 
The Athenians attempted to regain their liberties 
from Antigonus Gonatius, and called in the aid of 
Aratus ; who though he had been ſignally affronted 


by them, and lain long bed-rid of an infirmity, 


yet rather than fail the city in a time of need, was 
carried thither in a litter, and prevailed with Dio- 
genes the governor to deliver up the Piræus, Mu- 
nychia, Salamis and Sunium to the Atbenians, in 


_ conſideration of an hundred and fifty talents, 


whereof Aratus himſelf gave twenty to the city. 

A tumult now happened at Sparta in the reigns 
of Agis and Leonidas. The former had ſcarce 
attained his twentieth year, when deſirous of re- 
ſtoring the rigid diſcipline of Fycurgus, began with 
reviving his laws, which had gone into defuctude, 
and dividing the land. The principal men of the 
city, and among theſe [.-:njdus, interpoled, and 
begged him to deft but he, puſhed on by I. vſan- 
der, one of the Epbori, perſiſted. They ſum- 

tene d 
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moned Leonidas to appear, but he abdicated the 
throne, and fled to the temple of Minerva, and Cle. | 
 enbrotus his ſon-in-law ſucceeded him. New Epbori 
being choſen, Agis the next year was cited in his 
turn: Both kings appeared in the Forum with nu- 
merous attendants. Previous to the Agrarian law, 
Axis propoſed others which were ſo ill-judged, that 
* -inſtead of conciliating, they alienated the minds of 
; Vrrr Parties : Finding matters likely to go againſt 
. him, he and Cleombrotus fled to the temple ; Lev 
::idas was recalled from exile, and Agis being a. 
terwards taken, was by the Ephori condemned to 
death, but the other king's life was ſaved by 
means of his wife, who was daughter toLeonidas. | 
A. C. 235. Clomenes ſucceeded Leonidas, 1 
youth of a fierce and warlike ſpirit ; he ſeveral 
times defeated the Acheans under their famous ge- 
1 neral Aratus, and joined the Lacedemonians to the 
* conſederacy of the Azol;ans. The original in- 
* tent of the Ac bean league was to unite all Pelopon- 
ne ſus under one head, which was nigh effected 
by Aratus. This the Macedonians dreading, put 
tyrants, as was before obſerved, in moſt of the | 
cities, and ſupported them with all their power; 
dut Aratus ejected them from moſt. To theſe 
= laudable attempts the Atolians and Spartans op- 
poſed themſelves, and Cleomenes having deprived | 
the Ephori of all authority, could purſue the war 
according to his pleaſure ; which he did with ſuck 
ſucceſs, that the Acheans were neceſſitated to ſeck | 
the aid of the Macedonians, This they bought 
dy ſurrendering the citadel of Corinth, and conſti- 
tuting Antigonus general by fea and land. Into this | 
alliance came the Acheans, Epirois, Phoceans, | 
Eæotians, /ircadians and Theſſolians, However, 
this did not deter Cleomenes, for he went to meet 
Antigenas at tle i/ibmus ; but the Argives revolting 
e 2 
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in the interim, he was obliged to haſten back. 
By this means the Macedonians had a free entrance 
into Peloponneſus, where they took many cities, 
though the Spartan king was not indolent on his 


: part, for he ſurpriſed Megalopolis, which had re- 


faſed his alliance. At length, A. C. 221, both 
parties came to an engagement at Selacia in Laco 
nia, wherein the Lacedemonians were routed, a 
Cleamenes eſcaped from the batile, and fled to Pfle- 
lemy Evergetes in Egypt. Antigonus proceeded to 
Sparta, which he found almoſt deftitute of mhabi- 
tants, and reſtored thoſe that remained to their an- 


cient privileges. 
A. C. 220. The gHtoliant were reſtrained by 


Antig onus from entering Peloponneſus, but in the 


reign ral Philip his ſucceſſor, they laid waſte Meſſe- 
nia, though in their confederacy. Aratus and the 
Acheans remonſtrated on ſuch a conduct, but with- 
out effect, they being a lawleſs crew, and accuſ- 
tomed to live on the ſpoil of their neizhbours. A 
war enſued wherein the Achcans were conquered ; 

whereupon they applied to P5:/;p, who for three 
years carried on the war by the adviceof Aratus; 
but ſome of his courtiers envying their maſt- 


er's glory, procured this illuſtrious old general to 


be poiſoned. A peace ſoon after was concluded. 
Philip hearing of the defeat of the Romans at the 

lake Thraſumenus, was deſirous of ſharing in the 
fortune of the Cartbaginian-; and therefore fitted 
out a fleet, but ſuddenly quitted his deſign. The 


| Romans 3 after ſent Lævinus, who conſederating 


with the Ætolians, and in conjuction with Attalus, 

fell upon Macedonia, and its allies the Acheans. 

Pbilopæmen was commander of the latter; he 

drove Machanidas the tyrant from Sparta, but they 

fell into the hands of Nazis even more cruel. The 
| Romans 
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Romans employed abundantly in their other wats 
a peace was agreed to by all. 


The Stoics, Peripatetics and Academics had ſome 


excellent philoſophers at the head of each: a 
Chryſsppus, Strato and Lacydes. Eratofthenes, who 
was librarian to the Alexandrian library, was an 
__— mathematician, grammarian and 
e was called Beta, becauſe if he did not 
prize in every part of learning, he certainly 
— the ſecond. 


Among the poets was Callimachur. He was the | 


prince of elegiac writers; according to Quintilian, 


and one of the moſt learned men of his age, hu } 


manner of compoſition neat, yet ſtrong. Catullu 


and Propertius have often imitated and frequently | 


tranſlated him. 
It is ſomething extracedionry, as Cicero obſerves, 


that Aratus, who was entirely ignorant of aſtro- 


nomy, ſhould yet write very handſomely on that 


 ſubjeR. | 
' Philip being e by the Romans, and that 


event proclauned by the cryer during the celebrati- 
on of the 1ſihmian games, the joy of the people 


was ſo great, that their ſhouts are ſaid to have kil | 


carry the 


| 


| 
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led crows, that happened then to be flying over 


bis from Sparta, and the Atolians were in ſome 
time conquered by Fulvius the council. The Gre- 
cians, and others that put themſelves under the 


Roman protection, though they gilded their condi- 


tion with the ſpecious name of liberty, yet were 


no farther free, than it pleaſed thoſe in whoſe 


. they were; they were governed indeed 


by their own laws, and had the privileges of 
electing their own magiſtrates; yet their laws 


were of ſmall force, if they n any way to 


oppoſe the Roman intereſt ; and in the election of 
, and ordering public affairs though 


ever] 


| the Stadium. Afterwards QuinAius expelled Ne- 
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every man might give his voice which way he 
pleaſed, yet if he thwarted the Roman deſigns, 
or was cold in his affections to them, or (Which 
was all one) warm in the defence of the liberties of 
his country, he was looked upen with a jealous 
eye, as a favourer of rebellion, and an enemy 
to the Romans. And for no other reaſon, a, , 
thouſand of the moſt eminent Acheans, with: 
any charge. or ſo much as ſuſpicion of treachery, 
were ſent priſoners to Rome; where, notwith- 
ſtanding all the teſtimonies of their innocence, 

and the ſolici ations of their country, which ne- 
ver ceaſed to importune the ſenate for their liber- 
ty, they endured an impriſonment of ſeventeen 
years; which being expired, to the number of 
thirty of them were releaſed, among whom was 

| Polybius, from whoſe impartial hiſtory we have an 


— 
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account of all theſe proceedings, which their 
' own hiſtorians endeavour to palliate, though they 

cannot deny them; all the reſt either died in pri- 
ſon, or upon attempting to eſcape, ſuffered as 
| malefatorss | 3 
By theſe and ſuch like means, while ſome ſought 
by flattery and compliance to infinuate themſelves 
into the favour of the Romans, others out of fear 
reſolved to ſwim with the ſtream, and thoſe few 
that had courage and reſolution to appear for their 
| country, were little regarded; every thing was 
carried on according to the deſign of the Romans, 
andif any thing happened contrary thereto, their 
| agent directly appealed to the ſenate, who reſer- 
| 
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ved to themſelves a power of receiving all fuch 
complaints, and determining as they thought con- 
venient; and they, who would not ſubmit to their 
deciſion, were proceeded againſt as enemies, and 
forced by arms into obedience. No war was to 
be begun, no peace to be concluded, nor ſcarce 
| their on country to be defended, without the ad- 
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vice and conſent of the ſenate; they were obliged | 
to pay what taxes were impoſed on them; 
the Roman officers ſometimes took the liberty o 
raiſing contributions of their own accord. And 
though in the Macedonian war, upon ſeveral ju 
complaints made againſt ſuch, the ſenate were ob- 
_- liged to decree, that no Grecian ſhould be compel. 
= to pay any contribution but what was levied by 
order. Whether in conſideration of the ex- | 
ſimeſs * the Roman yoke compared with the Mace- 
donian ; or through mcannels of ſpirit, contracted. 
by being long accuſtomed to mistortunes ; or for 
want of power to aſſert their liberties, for all theſe | 
reaſons, they patiently ſubmitted themſelves, ſeem- | 
ing well ſatisfied with the enjoyment of their ſla - 
viſh freedom, which in a few ages before, they 
would have rejected with the greateſt indignation, | 
and endeavoured to deliver themſelves from, 
though their lives and the remainder of their 
fortunes ſhould have been hazarded in the enter. 
rize. 
N A. C. 146. The Acbeant had demoliſhed the | 
walls of Sparta, and obliged them to join in their 
league, of which complaining to the ſenate, am- 
baſſadors were diſpatched into Greece, who pe- | 
remptorily commanded Corinth, Sparta, Argos 
and the reſt to ſeparate from the confederacy; | 
upon declaring this, a violent ſedition aroſe, where- | 
in all the Lecedemonians preſent were maſſacred, | 
and the ambaſladors themſelves eſcaped with dif- 
ficulty. War was then denounced by Rome, and 
the pretor Metellus ſent with an army; him the | 
Acbcans engaged in two battles at T, bermopyle, 
but with ill ſucceſs. Adummius the conſul coming 
ſoon after, took and burned Corinth ; from that 
time Greece was reduced into a province, called | 
Achaia, and a prætor annually appointed to di | 
tribute juſtice. 'Thus have we deliccated the Gre- 
R cian 
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cian hiſtory from a time when that country was 
but little inhabited; we have ſeen it like all other 

| Rates, and indeed ſublunary things, gradually ad- 
vancing to ſtrength and perfection; the moment 

it attained that achme, by a ſeries of deſcent, as 

formerly of aſcent, it ſunk into imbecillity and old 

age. F.qually true is this of the arts and ſcien- : 
ces, which we have endeavoured to mark with e 
ſufficient copiouſneſs and accuracy. As t6 a \ 
remains, the Grecian affairs are fo interwoven 
with the Roman, that it is difficult to ſeparate 
them; however, as we have promiſed to continue 

' their tory to the end of the Roman empire, we 

ſhall include it in the following pages. From 

Mummius or Memmius to the war with Mithri- 

dates, they continued without any remarkable al- 

terations; but the Athenians then, either by the 
pon of Ariſton the philoſopher, or out of 
ar of - Mithridates's army, had the bad for- 
tune to take his part, and receive Archeſtratus, 
one of his lieutenants, within their walls; at 

e | which $Sy//a being enraged, laid ſiege to the city, 

ir took it, and committed ſo mercileſs a ſlaughter, 

+ | that the very channels in the ſtreets flowed with 

e- | blood. At this time the Pireus and Munychia 

were burned to the ground, their walls demoliſhed, 

; their ancient monuments deſtroyed, and the whole 

city defaced, that it was never able to recover 

| its former beauty until the reign of Adrian. This 

ſtorm being blown over, they lived in peace till 

5 the time of the civil war between Cæſar and Pom- 

fey, when among other places that ſided with 

„ Pompey, was Athens, which was cloſely be ſieged 

g | by Quintus Fucius Calenus, Cæ ſar's lieutenant, who 

t f fpoiled and deſtroyed all the adjacent country, 

d and ſeized upon the Piræus, being then unforti- 

- | Hed, and a place of little ſtrength. But news 

- | being brought that Pompey was totally om, 
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they yielded themſelves into the hands of the con. 
queror, who, according to his wonted generoſt | 
ty, received them into favour, and this he did 
out of reſpect to the glory and virtue of their an- 
ceſtars, giving out that he pardoned the living 
for the ſake of the dead. But it ſeems they till f 
r8tained ſome ſparks of their old love for popular 
government, for when Cæſar was dead, they join- 
to Brutus and Caſſius, his murder- | 
\ ers, and, beſides other honours done to them, pla- 
ced their ſtatues next thoſe of Harmodrius and | 
Ariſtogiton, two famous patriots, that defended | 
the liberty of their country againſt P:ifiratus's 
4 ſons. Brutus and Caſſius being defeated, they | 
4 went over to Antony, who A himſelf very 
. obligingly towards them, and the reſt of the | 
1 Grecians, fond of being ſtyled a lover of Greece, . 
ki but above all a lover of Athens, to which city he 


i made conſiderable preſents, and beſides gave them 
x the dominion of the iſland of Tenus, Ægina, cu 
4 Cea, Sciatbus and Peparetbus. 
* Auguſtus having overcome Antony, handled them | 
| | a little more ſeverely for their ingratitude to his 
father; beſides ſome other privileges, as that of 
ſelling the freedom of their city, he took from 
. them the iſland of Ægina. Towards the latter 
; þ end of his reign they made an attempt to revolt, 
but were eaſily reduced to their former obedience; 
and notwithſtanding all the cruelties, ravages and | 
other misfortunes they had ſuffered, Strabo, Who 
flouriſhed in the reign of Tiberius Ceſar, tells us, | 
they enjoyed many privileges, retained their anci- | 
ent form of government, and lived in a 
flouriſhing condition in his days. This cannot be 
ſaid of the other Greeks, who were in perfect ſer- | 
vitude, and loſt all remembrance of their priſtine | 
virtue; hence we ſhall only ſpeak of the ſtate of | 
Athens, as that is the caly place worth Ow: | 
| | r 
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Germanicus, the adopted ion of Tiberius, making 
a journey this way, honoured the Atbeniant with 
many privileges, particularly the having a [i#or, 
which was an officer that attended upon the chief 
magiſtrate at Rome, and was accounted a mark 
of ſovereign power. In this condition they re- 
mained with little alteration till the reign of 
Veſpaſian, who exaQed a tribute of them, and > 
compelled them to be ruled by the Roman laws: 
Under Nerva ſome ſhadow of liberty was reſtored 
them; but they were ſtill under the government 
of a Proconſul, and received moſt of their laws 
from the emperor, who alſo nominated the pro- 
feſſors in the public ſchools, and appointed them 
Archons ; and hence it came to paſs, that Adrian, 
before his advancement to the empire, was inveſted 
with that office. In the ſame ſtate they continu- 
el in T7ajan's time, as appears from an epiſtle of 
Pliny to Maximus, who was ſent to govern Achaia, 
wherein he adviſed him to uſe his power with mo- 
deration, and tells him in particular of the Atheni- 
ans, that it would be a barbarous piece of inhu- _ 
manity to deprive them of the ſhadow and name of 
liberty, which was all that remained to them. But 
notwithſtanding the peace and privilege they en- 
joyed under theſe, and other emperors of Rome, 
they were never able to repair thoſe vaſt loſſes they 
had ſuffered under Sylla, until the reign of Adrian, 
who in the time of his being Archon, took a par- 
ticular affection to this city, and when he was 
promoted to be emperor, granted them very large 
privileges, gave them juſt and moderate laws, 
beſtowed on them a large donative of money, 
and annual proviſions of corn, and the whole 
illand of Cephalonia; repaired their old decayed 
caſtles, and reſtored them to their ancient ſplen- 
dor, and added one whole region of new build- 
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ings at his own charges, which he called Adriam 
polis; theſe privileges were continued and en- 


larged by his ſucceſſors Antoninus Pius, and the 


philoſopher ; the latter allowed them ſtipends for | 
the maintenance of public profeſſors in all art 


and ſciences, and was himſelf initiated among 


- But Severus, having received ſome affront from 
hem , wnen he was a private perſon, and {tudied | 
in Athens, was reſolved to pay them home as ſoon } 


as he was emperor, and for no other reaſon, as i 


thought, deprived them of great part of their pri- 
vileges. Valerian was more favourable to them, | 


and permitted them to build their city-walls, 
which had lain in rubbiſh between three and four 


| 


[ 


nn 
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hundred years, from the time that Sylla diſman- | 


tled thein. But theſe fortifications could not 


protect them from the fury of the Gothe, who, 

under Galliznus, made themſelves maſters of it; 

but were ſoon driven out of their new conqueſt | 
by Cleodemus, who having eſcaped the fury of thoſe | 
| barbarians, and got together a conſiderable number 
of men and ſhips, defeated part of them in a ſea- 


fight, and forced the reſt to quit the city, and pro- 


vide for their ſafety by an early flight. One thing 
remarkable Cedrenus reports of the Goths, that 


when they had plundered the city, and heaped 


up an infinite number of books with a deſign to 
burn them, they deſiſiſted from that purpoſe for | 


this reaſo”, that the Grceks by employing their 
time upon them, might be diverted from martial 


affairs. 


the chief magiſtrate of Athens was called by the 
name of 5:aryy%;, or Duke ; but Conſlantine the 
Great, befides many other privileges granted to 
the city, honoured him with the title of Grand 
Dute. Conſtantius, at the requeſt of Progrefin, 


enlarged 


Towards the declenſion of the Roman greatneſs, | 
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The GRECIAN HISTORY. 95 
enlarged their dominions, by a grant of ſeveral 
iflands in the Archipelago. Under Arcadius and 
H:nori::s, Alaric king of the Goths, made an incur- 
ſion into Greece, pillaged and deſtroyed all before 
him; but was diverted from his deſign upon 
Athens, by a viſion ; wherein the tutelar goddeſs 


of that city apeared to him in armour, and in the. 
form of thoſe ſtatues, which were dedicated ta 
Iſinerva the protectreſs; and Achilles, in the 


ſame manner that Homer repreſents him, when 


being enraged for the death of Patroclus, he fell 
with his utmoſt fury upon the Trojans, Other 
hiſtorians contradit this, as Claudian, and ſay, 
that it ſhared the common fate of Greece; and 


Syneſrus, who lived about this time, tells us, that 


there was nothing left in it ſplendid, or remark- 


able; nothing to be admired, except the famous 
names of ancient ruins, and that, as in a ſacri- 
fice, -when the body 1s conſumed, there remains 
nothing of the beaft, but an empty ſkin, ſo it was 


in Atbens, where all the ſtately and magnificent 
ſtructures were turned into ru:nous heaps, and no- 


thing but old decayed outſides left remaining. 


 Theodsfous II. is ſaid to have favoured the Athe- 
nian, upon account of his queen Eudocia, who 
| was of that city by birth. Juſtinian is alſo re- 


ported to have been very kind to them ; but from 
his reign for the ſpace of about ſeven hundred 
years, either for want of hiſtorians in ages ſo rude 
and barbarous, or becauſe they lived in peace and 


obſcurity, without atchieving or ſuffering any 
thing deſerving to be tranſmitted to poſterity, 
there is no account of any thing that paſſed 
among them, till the thirteenth century. At that 
time, Nicetas tells us, Athens was in the hands of 


Bald:vin, and was beſieged by one of the generals 
of Theedorus J. aſcares, who was then the Greek 
emperor, but he was repulſed with loſs, and forced 


\ 
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to raiſe the ſiege. Not long after, it was blocked u 
by the Marquis Bonifacres, who made himſet 


maſter of it, 
It was afterwards governed by 


one Delves, a 


che houſe of Arrogon, and after his death fell inn 
the hands of Bajazet, emperor of the Turks. b 


was then taken by the Spaniards of Catalonia, un. 


elder. They were diſpoſſeſſed of it by Rieneru 
Acciaioli, a Florentine, who having no legitimate 


male iſſue, left it by his will to the ſtate of Ve. 


nice. 


ing diſpoſſeſſed by Antony, a natural fon of Rei 


nerius, who had given him the ſovereignty df | 
Thebes and Baotia ; and from this time it conti 


nugd ſome years under the government of the 
Acciaioli; for Antony was ſucceeded by one of hi 
kinſmen, called Nerius; who was diſplaced by 


his brother Antony for inſufficiency, and after | 
Antony's death 3 it again. But leaving on- 


ly one ſon, then an infant, was ſucceeded by his 


wife, who for her folly was ejected by Mahomet, | 


upon the complaint of Francus, the ſon of Antony 


the ſecond, who ſucceeded her, and confining her 
ſome time in priſon, put her to death. Her ſon | 
accuſed him to Mabemet II. who ſent an army 
under Omares to beſiege him; whereupon Francu | 
applied to the Latins, but they refuſed to grant | 


him any aſſiſtance unleſs he would engage his 


ſubjeQs in all things to the Romiſh ſuperſtition, 
and renounce all thoſe articles, wherein the Greet | 
church differs from them; which he not being 
able to do, was forced to ſurrender it to the Turks, 
in the year of our Lord 1455, in whoſe hands it 
continues to this day. We ſhall conclude thi 


article, with a deſcription of the modern Atbe- 


the command of Andronicus Palzologus the 


The Venetian, were not long maſters of it, be 


oh 
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nians, from an account of Mr. Stuart, publiſhed 


a few years ago. | 


The Athenians have perhaps to this day more 
vivacity, more genius, and a politer addreſs, than 


any other people in the Turkiſh dominions. 


Op- 
preſſed as they are at preſent, they always oppoſe,” 
with great courage and wonderful ſagacity, every- 


addition to their burden, which an avaricious o. 
cruel government may attempt to lay on them. 
During our ſtay, they, by their intrigues, drove 
away three of their governors for extortion and 
maladminiſtration; two of whom were impriſone 
and reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs. They want 
not for artful ſpeakers and artful politicians, ſo far 
as relates to the affairs of their own city ; and it 
is remarkable enough, that the coffee-houſe, 
which this ſpecies of men frequent, ſtands within 
the precincts of the ancient Towuixe, Some of their 
prieſts have the reputation of being learned men, 


and excellent preachers. Here are two or three 


perſons who praCtiſe painting; but whatever ge- 
nius we may be tempted to allow them, they have 
indeed very little ſcience; they ſeem never to 
have heard of anatomy, or of the efſects of light 


and ſhade ; though they ſtill retain ſome imperfeQ = 


notions of perſpective and of proportion. The 
Athenians are great lovers of muſic, and generall 
play on an inſtrument, which they call a Hra, 
though it is not made like the ancient lyre, but 
rather like a guitar or mandola. This they ac- 
company with the voice, and very frequently 
with extempore verſes, which they have a ready 
faculty of compoſing. There is great ſprightline's 


and expreſſion in the countenances of both ſexes, 
and their perſons are well proportioned. The 


men have a due mixture of ſtrength and agility, 
without the leaſt appearance of hear ineſs. The 


women have a peculiar elegance of form, and of 


manner; 
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manner; they excel in embroidery, and all kind: 
of needle-work. The air of Attica is extremely 
healthy. The antient Acropolis, is till the princi- 
pal fortreſs of Athens, where the Turks keep their | | 


garriſon. 


The inhabitants are between nine and ten thou- a 
» ſand, about four fifths of whom are Chriſtians, 
UIThe city is an archiepiſcopal ſee, and the arch. 


biſhop maintains a conſiderable authority 


the pg which he uſually ſtrengthens by 


on good terms with = Turks in office, 


He holds a 2 kind of tribunal, at which the Chriſte | 
ans frequently agree to decide their difference, 


without the intervention of the T urkiſh ma- 
giſtrate. 
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PoTTER's ANTIQUITIES 


ABRIDGE D. 


If. hare knowledge of the words which con- 
ſtirure any language may make a literal, 


but never a ſenſible or polite ſcholar. Words are 


of but little importance in themſelves, when they 
do not convey agreeable and uſeful ideas; to attain 


this end the ſituation of the country, the remark- 
able events, and above all, the manners, cuitoms 


and opinions of the people trcated of, are abſo- 
lutely requiſite to the my ancient writers, A 
few inſt2nces will illuſtrate this. 

Homer, in the beginning f his poem, tells us 


that among the innumerable calamitics a SER 


on the C = by the wrath of Achilles, one was 


Furlins to Pluto gloomy reign, 
The ſouls of i! 'gbty chic fs "REY ſlain. 


Pope. 


Now theſe chiefs or heroes being of divine ori- 
kin, were candidates for immortality, and there- 
fore it was reckoned a very great calamity for them 
to be hurried away from this world, before mp 
had merited their Apotheo/is. Again, 
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Whoſe links unhuried on the nated ſpore, 


Devouring dogs, and bungry vultures tore. 


Pope. 


To be deprived of human burial was the greateſt | 

misfortune that could happen to any of the anci- 
" ents; becauſe in that cale their ſouls had no ad- 
en into Ely/rum, but were doomed to wander 


about an hundred years. 


It was uſual to burn the dead, and after 4 3 


flames were extinguiſhed, to gather the bones 


and aſhes, and depoſite them in tombs and urns, ' 
But beſides the perſon for whom the pilc was | 


erected, many other dead bodies of men and 
beaſts were conſumed at the ſame time, with arms 


and garments. How then, it may be aſked, | 
could any particular bones or aſhes be diſtinguiſh ' 


ed? Homer explains the difficulty by informing 


us, that the hero's body was placed in the middle 
of the funeral pile, and whatever elſe was to be 
burnt on the ſides, ſo that no confuſion could 
ariſe. To mention but one inſtance more; 


when any one was ſeized with a dangerous ditcale, 


2 branch of Rhamn and laurel was ſet up over : 


the door; the former being eſteemed a ſovereign 


amulct to keep off evil ſpirits, and the latter was 
joincd to it to render the God of Phyſic propiti- | 
ous, whom they thought could deſign no harm to 
the place, here he found the monument of his be- 
loved Daphne. Theſe few examples will evince, | 


how neceilirv a knowledge of the cuſtoms and 


opinions of ant:quity is lo make the clathcs any | 


way intelligible. 


Meurſius, L*, Emmins and GErenoti among | 


foreigners, have carefully collected whatever re- 


lates to Greek antiquities; but their writings are { 
voluminous and imacthodical, that but little a& | 
vantagt 
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_ vantage can ariſe from them to a learner. Fran- 
cis Rous publiſhed his Archeologia Eræca in 1637, 
a very jejune and inaccurate performance. After 
him, Archbiſhop Potter laboured very ſucceſsfully 
to render Greek literature, of which he was a 
great ornament and promoter, more generally 
known, by a judicious compilation of Grecian 
cuſtoms and manners. Yet none of theſe works 
came up to the idea, the very learned Le * Clerc 
conceived of a book fit to be read at ſchools ; for 
after ſpeaking of them, he ſays It is to be 
wiſhed, that what relates to Greck antiquities, 
was collected together and reduced into an epi- 
teme by ſome learned man, for the uſe of youth, for 
5 preſent the ſubjed is tos extenſive to be read in 
the beginning. *Tis very true, youth requires what 
is clear and conciſe, but in Potter we have long 
quotations, and bad verſions of them, which had 
beiter been omitted, relating the matter for which 
they were brought. The text being thus loaded 
and obſcured, it often requires ſome ſagacity to 
diſcover from an heap of learning, the intent of 
the chapter. Much therefore was to be reſcinded, 
eſpecially a great part of the firſt volume, which 
is taken up in relating the domeſtic policy of the 
| Athenians, the city, public edifices, with an AC- 
count of their feſtivals. 

In an abridgment of antiquities, we are to CY 
lect ſuch uſages as were common to all the Greets, 
| and ſuch as are met with in the moit reputable au- 
thors, 7 by the 5 trifling minuteneſſes of 


. 


2 Optandum eſſet in unum colligi, K quæ ad Graciz 
Antiquitates pertinent, in Juventutis gratiam, a viro 
docto in Epitomen redigi, ſunt enim vaſtiora quam in 
| mitio legi queant. Artis Critic. tom. I. p. 66. 
 { Quniilian ſpeaking on a ſimilar fulyeR, ſays —H': 
Weeda, Enarratio W Wand diligens | quidem itla, 
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grammarians, Whicii will rather obſcure than 
throw any l 'glit on tlie ſubject, This is what Le | 
Clerc withed tor, and what we have attempted in | 
the toilov-ing epitome, by avoiding the idle pomp 
of citations, lopping off all forcign matter, and 
retaining only ſuch as will anſwer the end of a per- 
ſpicuous ard ſhort inſtruction. The conſtant re- 
ferences to the Crecian religion, battles, arms, fu- | 
nerals, marriages and entertainments are but un- 
certainly and partially explained by the notes, uſu 
ally affixed to authors, in compariſon of a ſyſtem 
of theic laid down in a regular and caſy method. 


'S 


k 


CHAP. I. | 


Of the government of Athens, and ſome of its Fabli 
build: ugs. 


TN the preceding biſtory of Greece, we have 

marked the fevolutions in the At he ian ſtate, 
fo that but a few particulars remain to be mem 
tioned in this place. Before the reign of Cecrot, 
the people of Attica led a barbarous and war 
ccring life, amenable to no laws, and in tub 
jeftion to no prince. Cecrops collected them into | 
viilages, and theſens, as F Itarch tells us, formed 
the deſign of unit ing them into one city. From 
this to the death of Codrus, their ſeventeenth an 


ron tamen uſzue ad ſupervacuum laborem occupant 
| Nam receptas, aut corte claris autoribus. memorats | 
expoſuitle tatis eſt. Pertequi quidem quod quiſque ur 
quam vc! conteinptiſſimotum honinum dixerit, aut bt 

miz unter , aut inanis jactantiæ eſt, & detinet aig | 
obꝛuer i i melius atiis vacatura. Lib. I. cap. 8k 
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laſt king, the Athenians continued under a mo- 
narchical yo" errmcont 3 when out of revere: ce 
to the memory of their luft prince, they would 
be no longer ruled by any with ihe title of king, 
but transferred the ſupre:2c magiftracy to Achern 


who enjoved that 1 K as loug ac they 2 


and when thev 2 „Ka left to their childre 
This has indus © ene writers to recken van. 
rather among 8 Te 3, than the archons that 


ſucceeded them, who were permitted to rule only 


for a certain time. However they differed from 


kings in this, that being obliged to give an ar- 


coumt of cheir admin! tration, when it ſhould be 
d:marded, hey wire in a great mea bite abject 
to the peonle. The firſt archon was Meden, tle 
ſon of Corus, from whom the thirteen wllgwing 
were called Mcdontid,9, In the ſeventh olvmpiad, 


the power and tucceſſion of magiſtrates devolving 


upon the people, the better to curb the pride, 


and reſtrain the power of the archons, they con- 
tinued them only for ten years: The firſt who 
was created in this manner was Chyrcps, the fon 


of Eſchylut. In ſeventy years after, that the 


archons might be wholly dependart on the ciiizens 
favour, it was agreed, that their authority ſhculd 


laſt but one year. The firſt of theſe was Clean. 


who entered upon his charge in the third vear of 
the tu · enty- iourth olympiad. After this P:i/fr ,- 
tus feiring upon the Government by ftratuzem, 
made himſelf abſolute in A:hens, His power he 
left to his ſons Fiit pa; chu, and Hippias, who did 


not enjoy it long; the fuſt being. murdered by 


Ariftagiton, and the « thir obliged to ſecure him-{elf 
by flight, wen the ill fucceis of the Athenians 


in Sicily, the popular form was changed, ard the 


government uſurped by four hundred; but after 


their defeat at /Egos-poramos by Lyſander, the L. a- 


cedamonian general, they choſe tlärty txrants 
| F 3 from 


= * 
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from whoſe yoke Thraſybulus delivered then 


They then ſell under the dominion of the Mace. 


donians, and after of the Romans, and conſtantly B 


ſhared in the viciſſitude of their fortunes. 


We ihail paſs by a more minute deſcription | 


oi Athens, its walls, gates, ſtreets, Tc. remark. 
2 a few of 1is edifices. The temple of the 
cight winds, was an octagon tower, whercon the 


gutes of the winds were carved, On the top was 
triton huiang a ſwitch, which turned and pointed 
to the wind that blew, The figures were an- 
lu crable to the ſuppoſed natures of the differen | 


winde, and their names were as follow. EYPOY, 


d, fouth eaſt. ANHAIQTHE, ſubſelanu, | 
eaſt. KAKIAE, Cæcias, north-eaſt. BOPEAL, | 
Buorecs, north. YKIPON, Corus, north-welt, 


dT, Occident, welt. NOTOE, Notus, ſouth, 
AYY, Libs, Africus, fouth-weit. The Tread of 
porticos were very numerous and had ſeats, which 
made them commodious for ſtudy or diſcourſe, 


The moſt remarkable was that called Ilowin 
from the many cxcellent paintings it contained of 


a_ a Rm ad - wah 


} 


the greateſt maſters. Here Zens taught philoſo- 


phy, and hence his ſcholars were named Stoics. 


T he Gymnejia conſiſted of many buildings united, 
and which were capacious enough to hold many 


thouſand people: ere the rhetcricians and profef- 


ſors read leAures, and wreſtlers and dancers exerciſ- 


cd. The Palyſtra was properly the place where the 
excrciics of the Puntatllan were performed; it was- 
covered with duſt, or ſinall gravel to hinder the 


combatants from falling or hurting themſelves. 


The fladium, was a long place, with iwo paralld 
ſides, cloſed up circularly to the eaſt, and open at 


the other end; and for the better convenience of 


ſpectators, built with aſcending ſteps. It was 
about one hundred and twenty-five geometrical | 
= pace 
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Faces long, 11d twenty-ſix or twenty-ſeven broad, 
u hich gave it the name of ſladium; that being a 
meaſure in uſe among the Grecks, "and about the 
eighth part of a Roman mile, There were: three 
oiher celebrated Gymnafia, the Freu, where 
Ariftet!: taught, walking conſtantly umil the hour 
bf anointing, hene his * n wore filed Peripa- 
letics. Phe Tradomin, which give the name of Aca- 
demics to Plat?s hearers, who read leAures there: 
Laſtly, the Qyngſarget, where Antiſ{honcs intti- 


rated” the ſect called err. The ancients at ſirſt 


compoſed their theatres of looſe boards placed 
gradually a above each other, but theſe flight bꝛüld- 


| ings tumbling down, they afterwards creed them. 


of ſtone. Their figure was not an exact ſemi cir- 
cle, but contained the bigger half of the circle. 
They were divided into two parts, the Scena and 
Cavea. The firſt was a partition reaching quite 
acroſs the theatre, and aſſigned to the actors. 
The ſtage, according to the primitive ſimplicity, 
was dreſſed with bourhs and leaves, but more lux- 


urious and expenſive ages added rich and _ 


hangings. When the ſcene was turned round, 
was then called Ferſatilis, but when drawn - 
 DuAilis: This laſt way we practiſe to change the 


proſpect. The Cavea was for the ſpectators, who 
lat in three rows, according to their rank. As the 


theatres were open at the top, porticos were erect- 
ted behind the Cavza, which afforded ſhclter in 
rainy weather, 


| 
| 
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CH AP. H. 
2 toe civiſ gewerument of tve Atbetianf. 


HF domeſtic poli cy of the AER. ANS re- 
p. Ane ROT citizens and flaves, ard iir 


ice cdi. in Actcie watiers, as they 86 to. 
be found in eri; 128 Say Dem: ſite *** and Ar, Foe 
ans pre tiered bY i: ramma- 
Tins, are no: objec. ; 775 great concern to a Claſh. 


fPoncs, and a ſe f. 


ral ci olar; 1 (ha! me therchere, tovct very Lgluly 
on them in ils c! atter. Ihe inbzelntants Ci {fe 
tica were of thru foris, 1. Hog al, or freedom 
2. 7 2 77 or anreise. 3. e cr ſlaves, 
The firit urpaſted 
At fiir it u a5 no! ditt Ps to obi ain the freedom of 


the city, but when the Athenian — grew 
great, and their inufl ious ions made them cele- 
bratcd, nose v orc aciniicd but men of the great- 
eſt birth ard remain, or who had merited ſuch 


an onen r by 'T, FU ſervices. T he Meret were 


perſors of foreign birth, and admitted by the 
council of Areofugus, Ar d entcred into a public re- 


giſter. They differed from the Ze», u ho took up 


their hdeing only for a ſhort time. "i ey conld 
net interfere in any public concern, nor even tran 
af. buſineſs in their own names, but in that of 

ferie one citizen whom they choſe, who was allo 


Meir defender. In the feaſt of Punuthenæa, they 

carried Laage, little ſhips, to ſhew that they were 
A. and the wemen veſſels of water, cr 
umbiellas, for the uſe of the freemer's wires, 
However when they performed any notable 
ſervice to the ſtate, they had an excmption from 


taxes granted them by a ſpecial elif, and were 


then called Ii 416, WI. ch was a fort of ] . alf 
trecdom. 


nity, as being legiſlators, | 


- 


— 
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freedom. The Ache were of two ſorts, the firſt 
were citizers, who through poverty, were forced 
to ſerve for wages; theſe Þad no ſufrages by rea- 
ſon of _ indigence. Whenever they pleaſed 
they could | change their matters; theſe were called 
Ort:? and Nadal The other ſort (if {crvants 
were wholly at the diſpoſal of their lords, who 
conſidered them as part of their etat:s, Their 
uſage was very ſevere, and often barbarous, and 
ther ſituation extreme!y wretched. They could 
neither plead tor tkemiclves, nor be witneſſes in 
any caſe; neither were they permitted to commu- 
nicate in the worſhip of ſome of the deities, be- 


ing accounted unholy and profane, a and offenſive to 


the gods. A law was enact to prevent their be- 


ing called by the names of thoſe who were free- 


born; inſtead of the e, they bore that of the coun- 
try from whence they came. 
The chief magiſtrates of Athens were nine, 


called are Ke. They were ele ge d by lots, and 
before 2dmifſion to their offices, under went an exa- 
mination in the ſenate and in the forum. An 


oath was required of them, to obſerve the laws, 


adminiter juice impartially, receive no bribes, 


or if they did, to dedicate a ſtatue of gold of 
equal weight with their own bodies, to the Del- 
phian Apollo. They divided the public buſineſs 
among them. B. ſides theſe there were a great 


number of ocers with civil juriſdiction, whom 
we ſhall pass by, and ſpcak of the cou acil of the 


Anph A ions. 

Ii was U hought to have been noted by 
Ap Tyan, the fon of Deuce! n; but others are 
of avon, that Seri? 1s, king of the 8 gi ver, 
firſt torme d it, ain | ERR rules for 188 Co ide. If 
ſo, it muſt bs we its name from ne, © 
ing made up of the iahabitants of the inrround- 
inz countries, 'The p! late where ey a aſſembled, 

F J Was 


| 
| 
| 
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was at Tbermopylæ, or Pyle. Sometimes they 


met at Delphi, where they were entruſted with 

the care of Apollo's temple, and the ſuperinten- 
dance of the Pyt/ ian games. Tho' they were the 
neighbouring people who compoſed this aſſembly, | 


vet it 1s not perfectly agreed on who they were. 


in the time of Philip of Macedon, the Phocian; 
having ſpoiled the Deiphian temple, were invaded | 
by a decree of the Ampbifyonic council, and 

after a ten years war were ſubdued, loſing their | 
ſeat in the aſſembly, as did their allies, the Spar- 
tans, But about ſixty-eight years after, the | 
| Phocians behaving bravely againſt Brennus the | 


Gaul, were again reſtored to their ancient dignity, 
The council held two meetings annually, in 
ſpring and autumn, when public quarrels and 


differences between the Grecian cities were de- 


. 


cided. Before they entered upon buſineſs, they 


jointly ſacrificed an ox cut into ſmall pieces to 
Delphian Apollo, thereby ſignifying the union of | 
the cities, which they repreſented. Their deter- 
minations were always received with a great deal 


ble. 


of reſpect and veneration, and held inviola- 


The court of Station, was a - tri= 


bunal at Athens, ſo called from being held on 
Mars's hill. This being the God of war and 


blood, all wilful murders came under the cogni- 
7ance of this court. The time of its inſtitution | 


is uncertain; it exiſted before Solon, for it was 


continued, regulated and augmented by him. | 


Neither is the number of the perſons who com- 


poſed it determined. Some reſtrain it to nine, 
others eillarge it to thirty-one ; ſome to faſty-one, | 
and others more. 'The nine archons were the | 


conſtant ſeminary of this aſſembly, who havirg 


diſcharged their ſeveral offices, paſſed every | 
year into it; but berore admiſſion, there was 2 
ſevere 
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ſevere and rigorous inquiry made into their ad- 


miniſtration. If we conſider the equity of their 


ſentences and judicial determinations, the un- 
blameableneſs of their ma mers, their wiſe and pru- 
dent conduct, and their high rank in the ſtate, we 


muſt think that the character given it, of heing the 
moſt ſacred and venerable tribunal in all Greece, 
was not unreaſonable nor unmerited. So great an 


a we and reverence did it ſtrike into thoſe who ſat 
in it, that many upon being. choſen in, from 


being profligate and abandoned, became virtu- 
ous and exemplary. Their juſtice was fo re- 
nowned, that foreign ſtates applied to them for 


the deciſion of their quarrels. Before the time of 


| Pericles, there was no appeal from their determi- 
nation ; but he retrenched their privileges, and 


| ſubjeted their decrees to the judgment of the 
popular aſſembly. The inſpection and cuſtody of 


laws, and alſo the management of the public 
revenue, were commited to their care: they 


ſuperintended youth, and puniſhed immortality ; 


in a word, they were a cheque on the civil ma- 


giſtrate, and by their office, corrected thoſe 


trangreſſions that were neglected by them, or 
were above their power. They met every month, 
and fat in the open air, becauſe in caſes of mur- 
der it was thought unlawful for the accuſer and 
criminal to be under the ſame roof, and partly, 


that the judges, whoſe perſons were held ſacred, 


might receive no pollution from ſuch unhallowed 
men. All cauſes were determined at night and 


in the dark, that ſeeing neither plaintiff nor de- 
tendant, there might be no temptation nor influ- | 
ence from either. Before trial began, the par- 


ties took ſolemn oaths upon the teſticles of a 
goat, a ram, and a bull, by the furies. They 
then impleaded each other. At firſt criminals 
| made their own defence, but council was after 
= 8 allowed 
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allowed them; who, whenever they ſpoke, were 


to repreſent the bare naked truth, without preface 


or epilogue, without any ornament, or figures of 
rhetoric, or other inſirnting means to win the 
favour, or move the affections of the judges. 


The ſenators of the Ar. '9þ.7gi5 WETE NEVET rewarded. 
with crowns for their ſervices, but received a 


ſort of maintenance from the ry called Kaz, 


ard had the {fame peri.on as other judges. From 


the time of Pericles, who leſſened their power, 


they degenerated, and in time loſt all their priſtine 


reputation. 
"The moſt common and remarkat le puniſhments 
wliAtcd on malefaRors, were Zruiz, which was 


a pecuniary fine, laid according to the merit of 
the cfience. A'ruwia, wiimy ; of this there were | 


degrees, ſome being for ever deprivedof the rights 
of citizens, others but ſor a time. Avia, ſervi- 
tude. Erin, equivalent to our pillorv. Attends, 
impriſonment or feitero; be ſides beheacing, ſtran- 
rling, cructfying and! ein ent. Their rewards 
were not Is ample, than their puniſhments ſe— 
vere, ſuch as performed eminent ſervices had 
Urea, the firſt place at all ſhows, ſports and pub- 
! 
to them. Dean, crowns. An immunity from 
taves and duties, and a maintenance in the Proto: 


nem, Whi le th „o arclent »irtue and Flory of the 


Athenians loſted, it was exceeding if ult to ab- 


tain any of the pnttic konours, | Womnch, that 


when Aiiltic)s petit? ned for a crown, alter be 
had 4 d Greo-ce hv corquering tle FP. fn ar- 


-MY AL Marit en, he Foc it ed iþ15 an! "vor ire e: 
of the people, rat hen he conquered alone, he 


ould be crowncd along. In latter ages they 

proſtitute their honour, and beſtowed them indi- 

cruminatcly, and frequer. y on the wortblefs. 
Poets 


hc meetings, Eindv, a picture or ſtatus crected 


—— — 
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Poets tell us, that Ceres firſt taught the Athe- 


nians Jaws, in memory of which they inſlituted 
the feſtival called @epttpa., The occaſion of 


this opinion ſeerns to be, their aſcribing to this 


oddefs the invention of tillage. fer Which 
the lands being not as yet divided into equal por- 


tions, n were raiſcd, for the compoſing 


whey of Ceres gave directions, which after were 


imitated in all other affairs. How cver it appears 
that it was one of the regal prerogatives of their 
princes, to have the care and cuſtedy of the laws. 
Draco, who was archon in the firſt year of the 
thirtz nirth olympiad, was the firſt la v-giver aſ- 
ter the time of 7 heſcus. He was extremely ſe- 


vere, puniſhing ſmall and great crimes like with 


death. All his laws were repealed by Ss, ex- 
cept thoſe reſpecting murder. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Grecian Reli gien. 


V E now proceed to the moſt uſeful part of 


Greek antiquities, that of their religious 


worſhip. As Cecrops, Inachus, Cadmus and Da- 


nars came from Eeyyt, fo the Grecks derived 
their whole ſtem of rel ;gicn from thence. So 
ſuperſir; aus was this people, that not content to 
worthip their ancient deities, they frequentiy 


C. 'niecrat” d new ores ef their own making; and 


SD 9 


"defi des theſe, took in the geds of all nations with 


whom they had any commerce; fo that n 
H hies time they were reckoned Tris fies, 
thy ty thouſand. Nav, ſo icariv] vere the Ailc- 


rians of negleding an), mat they erected, as 


 Pauſenias 
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Pauſanias informs us, temples to unknown gods 
How then, it may be objected, came they to con- 
demn Socrates for the crime of worſhipping ſtrange | 
gods? To this it is anſwered, that how deſirous | 
ſoever they might be of new deities, yet none | 
were adored, until approved of, and admitted by 
the Areopagites. TO 
The firſt generation of men had neither tem- | 
ples nor ſtatues for their gods, but worſhipped | 
towards heaven in the open air, and upon the tops 
of mountains. Hence Jupiter, in Homer, com- 
mends Hedtor for the many ſacrifices he offer- | 
ed to him on the top of Jda. The heathen 
fooliſhly imagined, that the gods could eaſier 
hear them from theſe heights. Temples ſeem | 
to owe their origin to the ſuperſtitious reverence | 
and devotion paid by the ancients to the memory 
of their deceaſed friends, relations and benefactors; 
and as moſt of the gods were conſecrated up- 
on account of ſome public favour conferred up- 
on mankind, ſo moſt of the heathen temples are 


thought to have bcen at firſt only ſtately mo- 


numents, erected in honour of the dead. Thus 
the temple of Pallas, in the tower of the city | 
Lariſſa, was the ſepulchre of Acriſius; Cecrops 
was interred in the Acropolis of Athens, and 
Erichtbsnius im the temple of Minerva Polias. 
This is farther confirmed, by obſerving that thole 
words which ſignify no more than a tomb or ſe- 
pulchre, are by ancient writers applicd to the | 
temples of the gods. No pains or expence was | 
ſpared to make the place and worſhip of the gods | 
as ſplendid and magnificent as poſſible : Nothing 
they thought was fo pleaſing to them, or concil:- | 
atcd their regards more. The Laced-emonians, on | 
the contrary, were as niggard of expence ard 
ornaments. Sometimes the ſame temple was 
dedicated to ſeveral gods, who thence were 
termed 
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termed £ywaiu, Or Euwortra, as they who had the 
ſame altar in common were called OH. 
As trees, birds and other animals were thought 
ſacred to particular deities, ſo almoſt every god 
hid a form of building peculiar to himſelf, which 
was looked on as more agrecable than any other. 
Thus the doric pillars were ſacred to Jupiter, 


Mars and Hercules; the Ionic to Bacchus, Apollo 
and Diana, and the Corinthian to Vela. Some of 


the gods delighting in mountains, others in woods, 


vallies, fields and rivers, they dedicated fancs to 


them in places moſt agreeable to their tempers. 
Wherever they ſtood, if the ſituation of the place 
would permit, it was contrived, that the window's 
being open, they might receive the rays of the 
riſing ſun. The frontiſpiece was placed towards 


the weſt, and the altars and ſtatues at the other 


end, ſo that the worſhippers might have their 
faces to them. : 


They divided temples into two parts, the ſacred, 


or To ig; OT protane, or To tw riß F 
The laſt was a veſſel of ſtone or braſs, filled with 


holy water, which all thoſe who were admitted to 


the ſacrifices were ſprinkled with, and beyond 
which, it was not lawful for any who was BED, 
Or protane, to paſs. Enzo Was properly a ſheep- 


fold, but applied to the middle of the temple, 


where the images of the gods were railed in. 


The ald ſcholiaſt upon Sophocles thus deſcribes the 


temple, Nats and Tip, the whole edifice ; Buy, 


the altar 3 IIe. the porch, in which ſtood an 


altar or image, and, Tee, the place upon 
which the ſtatue of the chief god was erected. 
The ancient repreſentations of the gods were ex- 


ceeding, rude, and agreeable to the ignorance of 


the early ages. The idol at firſt was a rude ſtock 


or ſquare ſtone, until Dædalus introducing the 


| arts of graving and carving, gave A better ſhape 


to 


| 
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to it. The gods were ſuppoſed to like particulat 
trees, as Tup: ter the oak, Fenus the myrtle, Her- 

cules the poplar, and Minerva the olive. Buy: 


19; 
among tne Greeks, is a word of larger extent 


than a/tare in Latin; for this in its proper ſignifi 


cation, only denotes the place, on which they ſa- 
crificed to the cclcal gods, and called altare, 
from its height; but But; incluies not only the 
higher but the lower alitars, or Are. Theſe 
differed according to the div erfity of the gods 


to whom they were conſecrated. For the 


Of: £:2114, Or heavenly duties, had theirs of a 
great height, inſomuch that 7 oſanias informs us, 


the altar of Olympian ? Jove, was almoſt twenty- 
two fect high. To the terreitrial gods and he- 


ro*s they ſacrificed on altars, but one ſtep high; 
for the . or infernal, they dug or 
p:oughed trenches, called A and 'Bebghs 
The nymphs inſt ead of altars had Arras OT 


caves. All altars were lower than the images of 


the gods, and were commonly of earth heaped 
together, ant hies of the aſhes of the burnt 
ſacrifices, an 1 others of mnre durable materials. 


-*Their form was various, oblong, ſquare and 


round, nd rear all, with horns. Theſe terved 


- 


for G ſſerent un, 1 filen "g the victim thereto, 
er for ſuppli tms to held when they tek refuge 
in the temple. e altars were eee C unae le 
to ndure fie 3 others, Sf, Wi- hoiſt Fre: and 
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2 


Groves N 24 El erna traces. whict atiord | 


7 thn 


no fruit for human 1%, wore chen tg CTEct altars 


in; of this oatiquity is full of influnc-'8, 5 

T emples, faturs 7 and aitars were a--ounted ſa- 
cred, and inviulitle aſyla. When #.25%0m:as 
who had fled to Diana s altar for protection, was 


Qain 


( 
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ſlain in a tumult of the people, a famine and civil 
wars enſued, and Mil, who kiiled hei, fell imo 
 dilration, and tore ct his bow: ls with his teeth; 


With ſuch dire pum!tments did the voddeis re- 


venge this inſult. Vet we ©. thoſe who betook 
themfelves to ſanGiuanics, were ſometimes obliged 
to leave them, being 3 WAY by fire or ſtarv- 


ng. We muſt remark N tha all tem. les were not 


indiſcrimin atelv at fila, Pc N articular mention 
is made of their being made uch at their cenſe— 
cration, Which had been rec c to remauk were 
thev fo univerſally. "Th 1' + fane of Dana at 
Erbe ſuc, was a remge 1, and the totnb 
of Theſors for ſiaves. We fird rouent mention 
of fields dedicated to relicvieus uſes. "theſe were 
called Tewim, which the ſcholiaft, upon the ſecond 
tad of Homer, interprets, a ſacred portion of 


land, ſet apart in honour of ſome god or hero. 


Several of theſe places are mentioned by ancicnt 
authors. Sometimes their produce was gathered 
in, and reſerved for the maintenance of the prieſts, 
and other religious purpoſes. The Lycians aſſigned 
a Te,evec, for the 4 of Bellerophon; the Ætolians 
promiſed the ſame to Moleager, and king Latinus, 
in /;r971, has ſuch a ſield ſet apart for him. Inſuper 
id camp, 9 Rex hahet 7 ipſe Latinus. 


It has been the culom of all nations to pay a 


peculiar konour to their pricts, which was done 
out of reſpect to the gods whom they repreſented, 
and becauſe they did not pray for a bleſſing on 


thernielves, their famihes or friends only, but on 


whole communities, on the whole ſtate of man- 


kind. On this account, they were honoured with 


the nex: place to their kings and chief magiſtrates, 
and in many piaces wore the fame habit. All pub- 
lic ſacrifices fer the ſafety of the commonwealth, 


were offered by them only, the gods beirg readicr | 


to hear their Praycrs | than thoſe of other men. 


Though 


1 ot 
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Though at ſome times it was not urlawful for laicy 
to offer ſacrifice, yet when any public calamity waz 


to be averted, or uncommon bleſſing obtained, 1] 
had recourſe to none but prieſts. Thus the peſt. 


lence could not be removed from the Grecian 


army by any prayers, until they carried a facred 
hecatomb to Chryſes the prieft of Apollo. The 
office and dignity of prieſt came hv inheritance, a | 
in Erypt; others were appointed by lots; others 
by the deſignation of princes ; and ſome by popu- | 
lar elections. This laſt mentioned was very an- 
_ cient, as appears from Homer, where he ſpeaks of | 


Theans being appointed prieſteſs by the Trojan, | 


For admiſſion to this office, it was required to be 


ſound and perfect in every part, chaſte and tem- 
perate, abſtaining even from thoſe pleaſures that 
were allowed other men. The Hierophante at 
Athens enfeebled themſelves by hemlock, and they '_ 
who attended the more ſacred and myſterious rites, | 
emaſculated themſelves by various medicament, 
Euſtathius on Homer, informs us, that it was an 
inſtitution of latter ages for prieſteſſes to be vir 


—— — — 


gins, and he might add, of prieſts being unmar- | 


ried : For we read of Theano, the wife of Antenor, 


the Trojan, and mention is made of Chryſcis, the 
daughter of Chry/es, in Homer. : 
Of the different orders of prieſts, nothing 


exact can be delivered; however, in moſt places, | 
they had an Apxivovms, or high-prieſt, who ſu- 
perintended the reſt, and executed the more ſacred 


rites and myſteries. Another holy order was that 


of the paraſiti, which word in its primary accep* | 
tation ſignified, one quick and expeditious, but | 
was after taken for a table companion. Their bv | 
ſineſs was to gather of the huſbandmen the con 

allotted for public ſacrifices. The Knpuxes, or pe | 
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lic criers, aſſiſted at ſacrifices, and ſeem to be 
much the ſame with the Pope and Vidtimarii of 
the Romans. They were inſtead of ambaſſadors, 
cooks and criers. In the beginning of holy rites, 
they proclaimed ſilence, and diſmiſſed the congre- 
gation when they were ended. The remains of 
the ſacrifice, as the %puzre and x, the ſkins and 
feet, belonged to the prieſts; by theſe and other 


advantages, they grew rich: Whence Chryſes in 


Homer, offers for the redemption of his daughter, 
arts a7wea, an infinite price, and Dares, the 


prieſt of Vulcan, in the ſame Poet, is ſaid to be a 
wealthy man. | 


Sacrifices were divided, into four ſorts, 1. Ev- 
xT&iz Or Xapiozpa, vows or free-will offerings, 
ſuch as were promiſed before a battle or the har- 
veſt, and paid on ſucceſs in either. 2. Ie, 
propitiatory offerings, to avert the anger of ſome 


_ offended deity. Such were all expiations. 3. 


AirrTme, petitionary oblations, for ſucceſs in any 
enterprize. So religious were the heathens, that 


they never undertook any thing of moment, 


without having firſt aſked the advice, and im- 


plored the aſſiſtance of the gods. 4. Ta «ws 
| pEaAVTENSS, ſuch as were impoſed O commanded by 3 


an oracle or prophet. In the more ancient ſacri- 


| kices, neither living creatures, nor myrrh, fran- 


kincenſe, or any thing coſtly was uſed, but herbs 
and plants plucked up by the roots and burnt 
whole. The like cuſtoms prevailed in moſt other 
nations. Even to Drace's age, the Attic oblations 


_ conſiſted of nothing elſe but the earth's beneficence. 


This frugality and ſimplicity had before been laid 
aſide, For when men changed herbs for fleſh, 


they altered their ſacrifices, it being always uſual 


for their own feaſts, and the feaſts of the gods to 
conſiſt of the ſame materials. 4 
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In ſolema fa-ritic*s there were three pa 
Emu „ Ovnamwmwe and Icr:o6v, The Frſt conſiſted 
of uninixcu wines for Hack we read of ſome 
mixud, yet Euftathins will ! nave it, that it was not | 
done with water, but cther ine. Theſe libationg 
ſometimes were of other 1. f:cdents, and called | 
Nau bi ifs, ſcher fa. rifices Such oblations 
were made to the Fries, ſewing that juſtice 
o1;.kt 40 be vigilant: Ard alſo 10 the Nymph, to 
Heut, Urania, Mlnemsſrne, the morning, the moon, 


and the fun, To Pluto inſtead of wine, oil was 
off red, and Homer in + ces Uſes telling Al- 


amiuur, thei he made v, 0214100 to tne infernal 


gods, in Winch he noure:! out wine mixed with ho. | 
neu, pure wine, and after all, water. Upon the 


altar of Jupiter dra roc, the ſupreme, the - Athe- 


nians never offered wine or living creatures, 
The ſober ſacrifices before were of four kinds, 
water, honey, milk and o. The cup mult be 
always full, it being a ſort of irreverence to pre- 


ſent any thing that was not whole and perfect. 


The liquor appearing above the brim, formed a 
crown; hence the phraſe, ici wparna, to 
crown the cup. The ſecond thing was ©:pizuare 
or incenſe, which originally did not ſignify a 


victim, but broken fruit, leaves or acorns. The 
verb Bias 15 never uſed by Homer to ſignify the 


facrifice of a victim, for he uſes fi, or , 
for this, but only far thoſe broken fruits. Fran- 
kincen'e was unknown in the Trejan war, but | 


they uſed cedar and citron. No oblation was 


ever made without the EXOYuTH, mole falſe, or 
Cakes of ſalt and barley. They were of different 

ſhapes, ſome round, others broad and horned. 
The third and chief part of the facrifice was 
the 14:2, the victim. I'his muſt be perfect ard 
1 55 „ ſound, 
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found, without ſpot or blemiſh. It muſt be ap- 


proved of by the prieſt after divers experiments, 
and then it was called Teas Orgia. The kinds 
| of animals varied with the perſons who offered 
| them. A ſhepherd would ſacrifice a ſheep, a goat- 
herd, a goat, a fiſher, a tunny. "They differed alſo 
according to the diverſity of the gods, for to the 
inſernal they offered black victims; to the good, 
uhite; to the barren, barren ones, and to the 
fruittul, thoſe that were pregnant. Every deity 
had ſome animal conſecrated to him; the dog. to 
Ilecute; a pigeon or dove to Venus; a bull to Mars; 
a ſou to Ceres; and a goat to Bacchus, Some were 
| | more acceptable at one age than another: An heiter 
of a vear old, that had never been put to the yoke, 
was mol grateful. The only beaſt almoſt unlawful 
to kill, was the lahouring ox. But neither did 
they ſpare him in latter times, fo tliat Beburiw was 
a general term in the place of ben M actare. They 
ſacrificed men alſo to the Monet, and inſernal gods. 
Pelyxena was ſacrificed by Achilles 4 and Homer 
relates how he butchered twelve Trojan captives | 
at the funeral of Peutrwulus, Ariſizmenes, the 
M:ſſenian, ſacrificed three hundred men to Jupiter | 
of Ithane, among whom was Thee pormfus, one of | 
the kings of Sparta. his inhuman praQtice wa 
gener: al; over the heathen world, and continued for 
| ſix hundred years after the birth of Chriſt. | 
Sacrifices muſt be anſwerable to the condition | 
and Gualiry of the perion by u hom they were of- 
fercil: It was thought a contempt of the gods for 
a rich man to bring a ſordid preſent; ſo on the 
©: her hand, from the poor, the ſmalleſt oblations - 
Vere acceptable. It his eſtate could not purchaſe | 
| a living ox, he might offer one of bread corn. 
5 L 17/06 s, in Jlymer, for want of barley, made uſe of 
17 o:k-leaves, and inflead of wine, oficred a libation 
of v.ater; but from a ſlate, an amy and the opu- 


lent, 


4 
| 
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lent, Hecatombs were expected. An Hecatonb 
was properly a ſacrifice of an hundred oxen, but it 


is generally taken for ſuch as conſiſted of an hun- 


dred live creatures of any fort, only the ox bei 

the moſt valuable, gave its name to the whole, 
Others derive it from #:aTo caou;, an hundred 
feet, and then there were but twenty-five animals ; 


and ſome think that a finite number is put for 2 
indefinite. That ſome of theſe interpretations are 


true, will appear from the ſmallneſs of the veſſel 


that carried the Hecatomb from the Grecians to 


Apollo. It had but twenty rowers, the hold very 


narrow, and probably very little, if any deck, fo 


that it could not freight the tourth part of an hun- 
dred oxen. 


No man was admitted to ſome of the ſolemn | 
ſacrifices, who had not purified himſelf certain 


days before, and abſtained from carnal pleaſures. 
At the entrance of the temples was holy water, 


which was conſecrated by putting into it a burning 
torch taken from the altar ; ; thoſe who entered, be- 

ſprinkled themſclves with it, dipping therein green 
boughs. No part of wor ſhip was undertaken 


with unwaſhed hands. The water uſed in purifi- 


cations was required to be clear, free from mud 
and other impurities : That of lakes, or ſtanding 
ponds, was unfit for this purpoſe; fo was the pureſt 


ſtream, if it had been a conſiderable time ſepa- 
rated from its ſource. If ſca- water could be pro- 
cured, they prelerred it on account of its ſaltneßs, 


Which made it naturally cathartic, as the ſcholiaſt 


on Hamer tells us. V. hoever had commiꝭ ted any 


notorious crime, as murder, or adulicry „were ſor- 


bidden to be preſent at the holy rites, until they 
duly purified. Before the ceremonies began, the 
Kier, or ſometimes the Prieſt, with a loud voice 
commanded all the profane to be gone. 

'Exar, 
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"E-ac, txac, wolic MT. 
Procul, O Pracul 15 Profani. 
The prieſts were richly attired, their garments 
being uſually the ſame with royal robes. Their 
cloaths were to be without ſpot, or ſtains, looſe 


and unbound. If they had been touched by a 


dead body, or ſtruck by thunder, or any other way 
polluted, it was unlawful for them to officiate in 
them. They who miniſtered to the celeſtial gods, 


| were cloathed in purple, to the infernal, in black, 
| and to Ceres, in white. They had on crowns 


compoſed of that tree, which was ſacred to the 
god to whom they ſacrificed. Beſides the crown, 
they alſo wore an Infula, or mitre, from which, 
on each ſide, hung a riband. They were made 
of wool, and tied upon the horns of the victim, 
as the crowns and garlands were upon their necks, 


| The ſolemn times of ſacrificing varied according to 


the temper of the god. To the heaverly dcities 


they offered about the time of the ſun's riſing ; to 
\ the Muncs, and Hecate, at night. The victim, if 


a {mail animal, was driven, but the larger were 
dragged to the altar. The pricſt ſurrounding the 
altar, ſprinkled all preſent. The crier then pro- 
claimed, Who is here? To which was anſwered, 


Many and good. The prieſt exhorted them to 


praver, which being ended, he proceeded to ex- 
amine the ſacrifice; if it was found perfect and 
willing, he prayed again; and taking a cup of 
| wine, he taſted of it himſclf, and gave it to all pre- 


ſent, pouring the remainder between the victim's 


| horas. They ftrewed incenſe on the altar, and 
Pourcd part of the ſalt cake on the vittim's back. 


The Kg: either killed the beaſt by ſtriking him 


down, cr cutting his throat. W. hen the ſacrifice 


was to the ſupcrior god-, they bent back his 
throat, ai #144 when to the internal, they turned 
5 | 17 
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it down. After they had opened the beaſt, and ex- 
amined its bowels, they cut off the wp, or tin gh, 


Which belonged to the gods; thete tley covered 
with fat, called Krisen, and With tmall pieces of 


fleſh G every part; this was termed Suit. 
The intrails, or c, as the ipleen, liver and 


| heart, they feaſted on. W tale the facrifice was 


burning, the pricſt, and the perton who gave it, | 
join:ly made their prayers to the gods, with their 


1 upon the altar. On thete occaſions they 


danced round the altar, and ſang iacred hynm, 


which conſiſted of theee ſtanz.as, or parts. Ihe 


firſt, calied S$irsphe,was ſung in turning trom eaſt o 
welt; the Anti/trophe, in returning trom wcit to 


eaſt; and the Epode, ſtanding at the altar. I het 


ſongs had a general name, Naeizrs ; but there were 


others peculiar to cach god; as the YT77% % 


Venus; the Albig to Bacchus, KC. The ſacri- 
fice being ended, they made a feaſt, and cat and 


drank to exceſs, TY 4 was rs at no other | 


time. Sacred preſents, called 4abnpara, Of avatin | 
Ae, were offered to the gods, to pacify them 
when angry, or to obtain ſome benefit, or acknou- 


ledge one received. They conſiſted 'of crowns, 
garlands, garments, cups of gold, or any thing | 


elle which conduced to the ornamcnt, or enriching 
of tlie temples. hen ary perſon left his employ- 
ment or way of life, it was cuſtomary to dedicate 
the inſtruments bel mging to it, as a grateful com- 
memoration of the divine favour and protection, 
Thus a fiſher-man makcs a preſent of his nets to 
the S-a- Nymphe; ſhepherds hung up their pipes to 
Fan; and Fas, decayed with age, dedicates her 
mirror io 7enus, Py a very ancient and univerſal 
preſcription, the t::mhs of many things were 
claimed by the gods. Hence, the Greeks having 
driven out the Ferſians, pretcnted a goiden tripod 
to 


1 
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to Delphian Apollo out of the ſpoils. Similar ex- 


amples of tithes to Mars, Diana, Pallas, &c. oc- 
cur in old writers. 


Petitioners both to gods and men uſed to 4 
plica: e with green boughs in their hands and crowns 
upon their heads, or garlands upon their necks. 
Theſe boughs are called by ſeveral names, ban, 
ine rifiou, &c. and were commonly of laurel or 
olive; which trees were choſen, either becauſe 


they were ever green and flouriſhing ; or the laurel 


was the ſign of victory, ſucceſs and joy; the olive, 
of peace and good-will. On the boughs they 
wrapped wool, and hence they are called riunara, 
which, according to the ſcholiaſt, was certain 
wool wrapped round a green bough. With thele, 


and ſometunes with their hands, if they doubted 
ſucecſs, they touched the knees, hands or cheeks 


of che ſtatue, or man, hom they addreſſed : 
They killed the hands ond knees, and even their 


feet. Another manner of ſupplication was, to 


pull the hairs off their heads, and offer them to 


the perſon: Thus Agamemnon preſented himſelf 


before Tupiter, when Heclir had overthrown the 
Grecions, 1 0 potturcs they uſed were diſferent, 
ſomstimes ſtanding, fitting, but generally kneeling. 


Next to the temples and altars, the ſafeſt place for 
a petitiorer, was the hearth or fire- place, that be- 


ing ſacred to L and the houſhold god. Homer 


brings in Uly/ſes a ſuppliant at the court uf Alcinsus,, 


king of Pheacia, fitting on the aſhes of the hearth. 


When ther had once ated themſclves there, there 


was no necd for them to open their mouths, thoſe 
actions ſpoke loud enough, and told the ll —_— 


of the ſuppliant more movingly than a thouſand 


orations, Ihe Msleſſians had a peculiar manner 
of ſupplicating, which was Practiſed by Them. 


boclir, u hen purſued by the Athenians and Lacedæ- 
Warns, and forced to throw himſelf on the pro- 


G tection 
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tection of Ametus, king of that country. He held 
the young prince who was then a child, in his 
arns, and in that poſture proſtrated himſelf before 
the King s houſhold gods. When they fled to the 
gods tor refuge or help, they firſt crowned the 
altars, and then made known their deſires. When 
they kneeled, or lay proſtrate on the earth, it was 
cuſlomary to beat it with their hands. 
It was a common opinion, that prayers were 
more prevalent, and ſucceſsful, when offered in a 
barbarous and unknown language. The Grecian 


imprecations were extremely terrible, being thought 


to powerful, as to occaſion not only the deſlruction 
of ſingle perſons, but whole families and cities. 


The miſeries which befcl Atreus, Agumemnon, and | 


others of that family, were ſuppoſed to proceed 
from the curſes of Myrtillus upon Pelops their an- 
ceſtor, by whom he was thrown into the ſea. But 


the moſt dreadful imprecations, Were tho:e pro- 


nounced by parents, 2 ieſts, kings and prophets, 


In the ninth Itiad, Pienix relates. that the gods | 


would not permit 2 to have Py ON by rc: we 
of bis father's curſes; and afterwards that Me leuger 
was deftroved by thoſc ol is mother. W e pro- 


ccech to oaths, 
Oger, the god of oaths, is ſaid to he the fon of 


Pain rc, er Contention; Lee inte when men began to 
ivgencraic from their primitive ſimplicity; when 


. and juſtice were baniſhed ont of the earth, it 


was time to think of fome expedient, whereby they 
nieht ſecure themlelves from fraud and faithocd. 
he gods ſwore by the river Styx ; which who- 
ever violated was deprived of his divinity tor an 
hundred vc 15 and alſo the uſe of Nectar Men 
generally frore by the god, to whom the bulk | 
they had in hand, or the plac e where they were did 
belong: In the market they ſwore by MMrrcury; 
ploughmen by Ceres, and Jock:cs by r 
gf | rom 
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From the Greek comedies and other interlocutory 
diſcourſes, we find that people were very much 


addicted to oaths; however the wiſcr ſort enter- 
tained a moſt religious regard for them. In taking 


| oaths, they ſometimes lifted up their hands to hea- 


ven, but in the great and folemn oath, they laid 
their hands upon the altar; and ſometimes took 
the hand of the party to whom they ſwore into 
theirs ; as in compacts and agreements. Solemn 
leagues and covenants were confirmed by ſacrifice; 
they cut out the teſticles of the victim, and ſwore 
ſtanding upon them. The ceremonies were thus; 
firſt they cut off ſome hair from the victim's head, 


and gave part of it to all preſcnt, that all might 


ſhare in the oath, and then invoked the gods to 
be witneſſes, and puniſh the perſon who ſhould 
firſt violate it. This done they cut the beaſt's 
throat, and poured out a libation of mixt wine. 


The fleſh, which at other ſacrifices was feaſted on, 


was at this eſteemed unlawſu] to be eaten. Falſe 
ſwearers, in ſome places were puniſhed with death; 
in others, ſuffered the fame puniſhment the inno- 
cent would have undergone, had he been guilty, 
and ſome had a mulct inflicted on them. How- 
ever they might eſcape human punithment, yet it 
was imagined, that divine vengeance did not fail 
of overtaking them; they were haunted and diſ- 


tracted by Furies, who every fifth day in the month 


made a viſitation, and walked their rounds for that 


purpoſe. Whence Aamemnen ſwearing that he 


had never known £ri/cis, called the furies to wit- 
nels, e 


8 
to 
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CHAP. IV. 
O/ Divination, and Oracles. 
T was a reccived opinion in all ages, that the 
gods were wont to converle familiarly with 


iome men, whom they endowed with cxtraordi- 


their counſels. ITheſe are called MIAT sig, and 
Marry is A gencral name for all forts ot 3 


which was not attended by any rules, precepts or 
obſervations, but inſpired into the diviner, with- 


out his taking any fariher care than to purify and | 
prepare himſelf to reccive the divine Ajjlatus. The 


iccond fort Was artificial, and the effect of experi- 


nce and obſervation. Of all forts of divination, | 
oracles had always the greateſt repute, as procted- 


ing in a more immediate manncr from the gods; 
others deliscred by men, were eafily f:liificd, 
Hence vaſt numbers flocked to them to be re{olved 


in their doubts, to aft advice about wars, peace, 


and the management of their affairs. "This repu- 


tation ſtood the pricits in no (mull tead ; for finding | 
their credit thus thoroughly eſtabliſhed, they ab 


lowed no man to conſult before he had Offered 


coſtly ſacrifices, and made rich preſents to them; 


ſo that but a few weal! hy and great were admitted 
to aſk 3 yo even Tr cy were ation 2 only 


peremptor 1. arms d by the P; re till by oh 


the Was obligcd to aſcend the Tr; p, when find- | 


ing kerſclf unable io reſiſt any longer, the cried 


out Az4,5% 4, thou art im meible; which words 


Were accep eck inttead of a farther oracle. Atolls 


vas thou, hl to have the greateſt fill in making 
 prediQtion, 


nary powers, and admitted to the knowledge of [ 


tion. It is divided into two ſpecies, the natural, 


ILY "EPR WER 
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_ predictions, on this account he profidul over di- 
viners. Oracles were not delivered in all places 
in the {ame rauner. Some were revealed by in- 
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terpretation, as at Delphi; others viva vice, or hy 
lots, and! fome by dreams. At Daalaua was the 
oldeſt oracle of Cree, and from Homer and Je- 


ſiad we leam, it was founded by the Pelrfri, the 


primeval inhabitants of Srece. Men at erik de- 
livered reſponſes, Ii called them Tach and 
Lg; Sells from Sclle, a town not determined 
by critics. Before the time of the Selli, this 
temple of DoJ5za was inhabited by the ſeven 
daughters of Atlas. In latter times the oracles 


vere pronounced by three oll women, Near the 


temple vas a ſacred grove full of oaks or beeches, 
in which the Dryades, Fauns and Satyrs, were 


thought to inbabit, and were frequently ſeen 
dancing under the ſhade of the trees. Theſe woods 


were endued wi:h human voice, and prophetical 
ſpirit. Argo, the ſhin of the Argonauts, being built 


wich theſe trees, ſpoke in the voyage. In Crete 
was alfo an oracle to Jupiter, very ancient, which 


Homer tells us, was conſulted by Minos. 
The oracles of Apollo, were not only the moſt 
numerous, but of the greateſt repute; among 


them, the Delpbian challenged the firſt place, both 


for the truth and perſpicuity of its anſwers; the 
magnificence of its ſtructures; the number and 
richneſs of the preſents, and the multitudes which 
reſorted thither. Au ollo was called Fytbius, either 


from a ſerpent, or a man noted for cruelty whum 


he ſlew, and his prieſteſs Prthia. The diſcovery of 
the oracle was thus: Upon mount Parnaſſus where 


goats uſed to fecd, there was a deep cavern with a 


narrow mouth; when the goats approached it, 
they were obſerved to leap after an unuſual man- 
ner, whereupon the goatherd went himſelf to view 
the place; he too was ſeized with like fits of mad- 


G 3 neſs, 
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neſs, and foretold things to come. W hereupon it 


was made unlawful for any to come nigh it; 2 
Tr. Was placed upon its mouth, and a virgin 


appointed to deliver the anſwers of the god. 'This 


Trites was not a veſſel, but a table or feat, on 


witch the propheteſs ſat, or leaned. The re- 


{>unies were not always in verſe ; Phamonoe, the 
firit Fythia, is ſaid to have introduced this prac- 


rice. None but virgins were prieſte ſſes at hiſt; 
but one of them being deflowered, they after choke 


women of fifty years of age. Beiore ſhe aſcended. 


the 77 /p, ſhe waſhed her whole body eſpecially 


her hair, in the fountain Cæſulia; then fitting | 
down, the ſhook the laurel tree, that grew by, | 


and ſometimes eat the leaves; the Trips being 


_ crowned with garlanus of the fame. Being placed 

upon the 7 ripod, ſhe received the Aſ7/atus into | 
her belly, and after began to ſwell and foam; tear- 
ing her hair, cutting her fleſh, and appearing like 


one diſtracted. Sometimes the ſpirit was gentle, and 


then her rage was not ſo violent. Only one month | 
in the year could the oracle be conſulted, which | 


was in ſpring. Anſwers were always returned in 
Grect. Ap3!!s had another celebrated oracle at 
Delos. This iſland was famous for being the birth- 
place of Apollo and Diana, and was therefore held 


inviolable ; even fo, tliat when the Perſians de- 
fi.oyed the other Grecian temples, they durſt not 
attempt any thing againſt this iſland. He had an 


nage here in the ſhape of a dragon, and gave 


antwers, Which for certainty and perſpicuity, 


u ere not inſeriot to thoſe at Delphi, but far exceeded 


mem. However, the god was not to be conſultel 
a the vear, this was only his ſummer's reſidence, 


in winter he retired 10 Patara, in Lycia, One of 


the altors was reckoned among the ſeven wo- 
ders of the world. It was erected by Apollo at 
the age of four years, and compoſed of the horns | 


of 


— 
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named Ear IH. A ſecond fort we e Ex,“ 
being ſuch as pretended to enthuſiaſin; they dit- 
— from the former, who e the deity 
within them; whereas the e were only gover acd, 
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of goats killed by Diana upon mount Cynthus, 
which were compacted together in a wonderful 
manner, without any viſible tic, or cement. It is 
remarkable, that no dogs were permitted to enter 
this iſle; acithes children to he born or die there, 
There were other oracles, as at Abe, in Piricis; 
Clarss, in Iauia; Lariſſa, in Angi, and more of 
inferior note, which we omit. 

Trophonius, bens, poſſeſſed with an immoderate 
thirſt of glory, built a manſon undder ground, at 
Lrbad-a, x city of BαH , into which entering, 
he pretended to be inſpired with an extraordi mary 
knowledge of future events; but at length, either 


to raiſe in men an opinion that he was tranflated 


among the gods, or being ſome way neceſitated 
thereto, he perithed i in this hole. However it bo, 
he had divine honours paid him, and was wor— 


| ſhipped by the name of Jupiter Traꝶbouius. The 


conſultants entered into a deep cave, and received 


anſwers in different manners. 


Having now ſpoken of natural divination, we 
proceed to the artificial, which was the efieft of ex- 


perience and obſervation; ; this was likewiſe called 


Tbeomancy. There were "three ſorts of Theoman- 
tiſts ; one of them was poſſeſſed with prophecying 
an which lodged within, and dictated what 


he ſhould anſwer; ſometimes they ſpoke out of tlie 


bellics or breaſts of the poſſeſſed, then they were 


* 


acted or inſpired by him, and infliuQed in the 
knowledge of what was to happen. "The third were 
Exga rind, or thoſe that were caſt into nes TY 


| ccſtacies, in which they lay like men dead, or 


aſleep, deprived of all ſenſe of motion, bat arter 
me tune returning to themſelves, gave ſtrange 
G 4 rclations 
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relations of what th ey had ſeen and heard. T 


believed that a man's foul might leave his hody, 


wandler up and down the world, viſit the deceat; d, 
and the keenly regions, and after return to it 
again. Hither may be reduced another fort of di. 


Lin. one It was commonly he lieved that the ſouls 
ef dving men, being then in a manner looſed from 


the. bade, could ſoreſee future events. W hence 


Tleſfor is introduced by Hemer, forctelling io 


A bills, the authors and place of his death. 
Divination by dreams, was divided into three 
kinds. 1. Xp T4o pes, whence the gods and ſpirits 


in their own, or under any aſtumed form, converſed 


with men in their ſteep. Such was Acamemnon's 


dream, when the god in the form of Ne Ar, adviſes 


kim to give the Tien, battle, ard encourages 
him with the promiſe of ſucceſs. 2. 10 8 
wherein the images of things which are likely to 
happe en, are ploinly repreſented in their own ſhape: | 
Thus Cr ſus, king of Lydia, dreamed that his ſon 
Aiyt (owl be killed by an iron ſpear. 3 Ovzire;, | 


in vhich picture events are revealed by types and 
figures; as when Fi-cuba dreamed that ſhe had 


cc ceived a fire-vrand. Delufive dreams were 
ſuppoſed to pais through a gate of ivory; and the 
true, through ane of horn. The time when they 


Wwe: 2 en peticd vas Nexus &ony3;, which Means, 


not; the dead of night, but the morning, in oppo- 
ſuion to 4:44; 4p2y3s, or the evening milking 
time. This interpretation is confirmed by the 
pi mediom node of Herice, and the vl 
95 ws of Thezrritus. Ihe reaſon of which opinion 

was this: they thonght all the remains of the meat 
vn their ſtomachs, might by that time be pretty 
1} digeſted ; for till ther, dreams were believed 


7: ker to orocecd f from the fumes of the laſt mght's 
froper, than any divine or ſupernatural cauſe. 


]:uce tiixy who deſired W dreams, took 
great 
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great care of their diet, ſo as to eat nothing hard 
of digeſtion, as beans, or raw fruit and 6h. Mer- 
cury was ſuppoſcd to be the giver of ſleep, and 
therefore his image was vivally carved upon the 
bed-poſts, which were called Fr. The many 
falſe and frivolous dreams, caſt a ſuſpicion over 
the reſt, ſo that the hero in Hemer, when he ad- 
viſes the Grecians to inquire of ſome prophet, 

What means they ſhould uſe to appeaſe the anger 
of the gods, he ſpeaks boldly, and without heſita- 
tion of Haris, or the inſpired prophet; and kepeòe, 
or him that conſulted the intrails of victims; but 
when he comes to @zporcAz;, or the interpreter of 
dreams, he is forced to make an apology, by ſaying, 


that dreams proceed from Jove, anticipating hereby 
na queſlion, which he foreſaw might be propoſed to 


him thus“ Why ſhould we aſk counſel of 
one, whoſe buſineſs is only to expound theſe de- 


luſions?“ Why ſhould we truſt the ſafety of the 


whole army in the hands of a cunning 1mpoſtor ? 


Jo this he anſwers, that indeed there were many 


falſe and deceitful dreams, yet ſome were true, and 
came from Jove, the father of all prophetical pre- 
diction, and thzrefore might be depended upon. 
Nivination by ſacrifices, called T:pparriiaz, was 
of different kinds, according to the materials of- 
tered to the gods. Conjectures were firſt made, 
from the external parts and motions of the vidim; z 
then from his intrails, from the flame in which 
they were conſumed from the cakes and flower - 


from the wine and water, with ſeveral other things. 


This kind was very ancient, and obtained fo great 
credit among the Grecians, that they would deſiſt 
from the greateſt, and ſeemingly molt advantage- 
ous undertaking, and attempt things moſt hazard- 
ons, and unlikely to be attained, if the intrails_ 
d'Fa:ded them from the former, or encouraged 


em 10 the latter. 
G 5 Divination 
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Divination by birds was very ancient. It was 
improved by Calchas, and at length arrived at ſuch 
perſection, that it ſwallowed up the reſt. The 
Grecian Augurs, or Oe, were cloathed in 
white, with a crown of gold upon their heads, 
when they made obſervations. They kept their 
faces towards the north, the eaſt being upon their 
right hand, and the weſt upon their left. Omens 
appearing in the weſt were accounted fortunate ; 
the weſtern, on the contrary, were unlucky. Birds 
vere fortunate, or otherwiſe, by their own nature, 
or by the place and manner of their appearance. 
The eagle flying from the right to the left hand, 
was the beſt of omens. Thus Priam deſigning to 
go to the Grecian fleet to redeem Hedter, begs of 
Jupiter that he would give him aſſurance of his 
protection, by ſending his beloved eagle. A flight 


olf vultures was very much obſerved, and reckoned 


unlucky; as were ſwallows, hawks, owls, and | 
crows. Birds were not only ominous, but becs, | 
locuſts, ſerpents, and hares. Eclipſes of the fun 
or moon, lightnings and meteors they imagined to 
portend ſome dire calamity, as alſo earthquakes. | 
Neptune was ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of the laſt, 
and named 'Eworiyazs. Thunder in a clear ſky, 
and on the right, was a happy ſign. 
Lots were of two forts, ErTwmoparriz, which | 
was a divination by verſes, which having On pieces 


of paper, they put into a veſſel, and ſo drew out.. 


Sometimes they took a poet, and opening in one 
or more places, accepted the firſt verſe they met 
with for a prediction. Karpouarriia was the other 
ſort, wherein they made conjeQures by throwing 
lots; which uſually were black or white beans, 
pebbles or dice. Theſe they caſt into a veſſel, and 
having ſupplicated the gods, drew out. Men re- 
ceived omens from marks on their bodies; from 
Panic fears; palpitations of the heart, eye or any 

| muſcle, 
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muſcle, or ſnecz.ings. A ſudden and unuſual ſplen- 
dor in any houſe was a very fortunate preſage. 
Thus Telemachys in Homer deſcribes a prodigy ap- 
pearing before the victory, which Ulyſſes obtained 
againſt the courtiers of his wife Penelope. It was 
a dreadful preſage when any thing befel the tem- 
ples, :1rars or images of the gods. To this place 
belongs al! monſtrous births, ſudden deluges, and 
omens offering thomſelves in the way; as the 
meeting of an eunuch, a negro, ape, bitch with 
whelps, a ſnake, theſe and manv more were eſteem- 
ed ſufficient to blaſt their beſt hopes. Hither may 
be referred, the ſpilling of ſalt, putting their cloaths 
on wrong, and a thouſand other accidents. Omi- 
nous words, as they were good or bad, were be- 
lieved to preſage accordingly. Hence they called 
O40 pw ThPION, by oixnpe, Epic, by T3uvcs Ora, Gee. 
The way to avert an omen, was either to throw a_ 
ſtone at the thing, or kill it outright, if it was an 
ominous animal, that ſo the evil portended, might 
fall upon its own head: If it was an unlucky 
ipeech, to retort it upon. the ſpeaker, with an 
tis xePeAnv o, tibi in caput redeat. It was cuffo- 
mary to ſpit. three times into their bo'oms at the 
ſight of a mad or epileptic perſon, as Thevcritus | in- 
forms us. 

Beſides the methods of foretelling dae events, 
already mentioned, there were ſeveral others, moſt 
of which are comprehended under the names ot 
Meyas and Eda, magic and incantations. Magic 
arts had their origin in Perſia, where the mag! ap- 
plied themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy, ard 


reſearches into the works and myſteries of nature. 


They were choſen to ſuperintend divine worſhip, 
and all religious rites and ceremonies; they attended 
always upon the kings, to adviſe them in affairs of 
moment, and were preferred to the higheſt honours, 
and places of the greateſt truſt. Nexpoyaarriia, 


was 
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was a divination, in which anſwers were given by 
. deccaled pciſon. It was ſometimes performed 
by the magical uſe of a bone, or vein of a dead 
. ; Or by pouring warm blood into a carcaſe. 
Sometimes they raiicd the ghoſts of deceaſed per- 
ſons hig various invocations and ceremonies : Ulyſſes, 
having facrificed black theep in a ditch, and poured 
forth certain libations, invites the ghoſts, particu- 
1. iy that of Tircfas, to drink of the blood, after 
- which they became willing to anſwer his queſtions, 
Faſcination deſerves to be mentioned. It was ſup- 
poſèd that ſome malignant influence darted from 
the cyes of envious and angry perſons, infected 


the ambient air, and by that means penetrated 


and corrupted the bodies of animals, and other 
things. Thoſe who had two papillæ or eye-balls, 


had the greateſt power. lo prevent its effects, 


certain bracclets or necklaces, compoſed of ſhells, 
corals and precious ſtones, were uſed; others ap- 


phed herbs prepared with inchantments and magic, | 


and ſometimes the figure of a man” 8 privities were 
hung about the nec * of children. | 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Grecian Feſtivals. 
Fe. S ALS were inſtituted upon four ac- 


beſides the worſhip every day paid them, ſome 
more ſolemn times were ſet apart: Eſpecially 1 
they had conicrred any ſigial favour upon the pub- 
lic. 2aly, In order io procure ſome ſpecial fa- 
vour, for ſeveral feſtivals were deſigned to render 

| the 


counts; firſt, in honour of the gods, to whom, 
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In time of peſtilence, fa- 


the gods Propitious. 
mine, or general calamity, the oracles adviſed the 
conſultants to appoint ſome feſtival to appeaſe the 
anger of the deities. 3dly, In memory of deceaſed 
friends, of thoſe that had done any remarkable 
ſervice to their country, or died valiantly in de- 


fence of it. I his was no ſmall encouragement 


to noble diſpoſitions, when they ſaw that the brave 
actions of the virtuous did not periſh with them, 
but their memories held ſacred by ſucceeding ge- 


nerations. 4thly, Feſtivals were inſtituted as times 
of reſt and eaſe to labourers z that amid their toil 
and ſorrow, ſome days of refreſhment might be 


allowed tha. The ancients had few or no feſti- 


vals, beſides thoſe after harveſt and vintage, then 


they uſed to meet and make merry, cating and 


drinking plentifully, which they looked on as a 
fort of firſt fruit to the gods: But latter ages mul- 


tiphed them exceedingly, eſpecially the Athenians. 


The number and frequency of them, did not aliate 


K any thing of the ſolemnity, ſplendor and expence 


of them. The ſhops and courts of judicature Gy 


were then ſhut up, and nothing but eaſe and plea- 
ſure was to be found. 
Potter has colleQed an account of the feſtivals, 


and diſpoſed them alphabetically; it is a labour of 
very little importance, and therefore we ſhall men- 


tion but one or two of them. The Eleuſinian 
Myſteries were obſerved every fifth year by the 
Ath:nians at Eleufis a borough in Attica. It was 
the moſt myſterious ard celebrated ſolemnity in 


BD Greece, whence it is often called, by way of emi- 


nence, Murcia, without any other note of diſtinc- 


| tion; and fo ſuperſtitiouſly careful were they to 


_ conceal the ſacred rites, that if any perſon divul- 
ged any part of them, it was accounted unſaſe to 
abide under the ſame roof with him, wherefore 


he was apprehended as a 888 offender, and ſuf- 
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fered death. Every thing contained a myſtery; 

Ceres was not called by her own name, but 
"Axe, expreſſing her grief for her daughter. 
Perions of both ſexes and all ages were initiated at 
this folemnity. Nor was it a thing indifferent 
whether they would be fo or not; for the negle& 
of it was looked upon as a crime of a very heinous 
nature, ſo that it was one part of S:crates's accu- 
ſation The initiated were ſuppoſed to live in a 
ſtate of greater happineſs and ſecurity than other 
men; being under the immediate care and pro- 
tection of the goddeſſes: Nor did the benefit of it 
extend only to this life, but after death they en- 
joyed far greater degrees of felicity than others. 
Since the benefits of initiation were ſo vaſtly great, 
no wonder they were very cautious what perſons | 
they admitted. Such as were convicted of witch- _ 
craft, or any other heinous crime, were debarred 
from theſe myſteries: And though in latter ages, 
all perſons, barbarians excepted, were admitted, 
yet in the primitive times none were allowed but 


members of the Athenian cornmonwealth. Hence 


when Hercules, Caſtar and Pollux, deſired to be 
initiated, they were firſt made citizens and admit 
ted to the lefler myſterics. Theſe ferved as prepa- 
ratives to the greater. They purified themſelves 
thus : they kept themſelves chaſte and urpoiluted_ 
nine days, then came and offered ſacrifice and 
prayers, wearing crov/ns and rn of flowers; 
under their feet they wore the Rin of a victia 
ſacrificed to Jupiter. About a year after, having 
ſacrificed a ſow to Ceres, they were admitted to 
the greater myſteries, the ſecret rites of which 
were revealed; whence they were calle *Popo,, and 
IT0TTH. The manner or the initiation was thus : 

The candidates being crowned with mvrtie, h 4 
admittance by night into the myſtic temple. At 
their entrance, they puriſied themſelves, by waſr- 


a 
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ing their hands in holy water, and after admoniſh- 
ed to preſent themſelves with minds pure and 
undefiled. Then the holy myſteries were read 
to them out of a book : the prieſt who initiated 


them, propoſed certain queſtions, to which they 


returned anſwers. This done, ſtrange and amaz- 
ing objects preſented themſelves; the place where 
they ſtood ſeemed to ſhake round them ; now ap- 
pearing bright and reiplendent with radiant fire, 
then covered with darkneſs and horror; and ſome- 


times terrible apparitions aſtoniſhed the trembling 


ſpectators. The being preſent at theſe ſights was 


called Area. The perſon who attended at ini- 


tiation was named Terogdrreis. he was a citizen of 


Athens, and held his * during life. This feſ- 
tival was celebrated in the month Boedromion, and 


continued nine days, beginning upon the fifteenth 
and ending the twenty- third: During which time 

it was unlawful to arreſt any man, or preſent any 
| petition; thoſe who offended were fined a thou- 
ſand drachms, or put to death. 


The Fan was a feſtival in honour af 


Mine va, the protectreſs of Athens. There were 


two of this name, the greater was held once in 


five years, beginning upon the twenty-ſecond of 


Ecatombeon; the leſſer was kept upon the twenti- 
eth and twenty-firſt of Thargelion. In the laſt were 
three games managed by three preſidents elected 
out of the ten tribes. On the firſt day at even 
was a race with torches, at which firſt footmen, 


and after horſemen 1 The next was 85 : 


Eymnical exerciſe, and the laſt a muſical contenti- 
on. Beſides theſe there was a certain dance called 
Pyrrichic, performed by young boys in armour, in 
imitation of Minerva, who in triumph over the 
vanquiſhed Titans, danced in that manner. In 
the greater feſtival was carried the ſacred Nin, 
or garment; it was of a White colour without 

ſiceres, 
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ſleeves, and embroidered with gold: Upon it were 
deſcribed the atchievements of Minerva, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe againſt the giants: Jupiter alſo, and the 
heroes, with all ſuch as were famous for exploits, 
had their effigies in it. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Grecian Games. 


ERF. were four public and ſolemn g:mes, 
which were pecuharly termed ri, or ſa- 


cred; partly from the eſtcem they had all over 
Greece, and partly becauſe they were inftituted in 
honour of the gods, and deified heroes, and always 


began with ſacrificing to them, and concluded 
with the ſame. Such as obtained victory in any 
of theſe, eſpecially the Olympic, were univerſally 
| honoured, nay almoſt adored : At their return 
home they rode in a triumphal chariot into the 
city, the walls being broken down to give them 
entrance : Preſents were made them ; they had 
the firſt place at all ſhows and games, and were 
ever after maintained at the public charge. Happy 


was that man that could obtain but a ſingle vic- 


tory ; if he merited repeated rewards, he was 
thought to have attained to the utmoſt "Felicity of 


human nature: But if he came off conqueror in 
all the exerciſes, he was elevated above the con- 
dition of men. Nor did thcir honours terminate 


in themſelves, but extended to their city and rela- 
tions. Certain perſons were appointed to take 
care that all things were pericrmed according t9 
cuſtom, to decide controverſies, and adjudge the 
_ prizes. After ſentence vas paſied, a public by: 

ral 


8 
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rald proclaimed the name of the victor. The 
exerciſes were called by a general name, Hisratαν, 
Auingqueriium, and conſ.ſted of five: it mitt be 
oblerved that Peutathlen was a common name tor 
any five forts of exerciſes performed at one time. 
I. Apes, Or running, Vas in great Cite among 
the ancient Greeks, Hamer tells us, that ſwift: s 
is one of the moſt excellent edow ments man cn 
be ble ſſed with. Indced, thole exerciſes that con- 
duced to fit mer for war, were more eſpecially wa- 
lued: Swiſtneſs therctore was looked upon as an 
excellent qualification in a warrior, becauſe it 
ſcrves tor ſudden aſſault, or a nimble retreat, 
and therefore it is not to be wondered that the 
conſtant character which Hemer gives of Achilles, 
is æbdag oxv;, ſwift of foot. The courſe was called 
Stadium, containing 125 Paces. 3. A, OT 
leaping; this they ſometimes performed with 
weights upon their heads and ſhoulders, or in their 
bands. 3. Pics, throwing or darting was various; 
ſometimes with a javelin, rod, or other inſtrument 
of large ſize, which they threw out of their naked 
hands, or by help of a thong tied about the 
middle of it. 4. Aleres, was a quoit of ſtone, 
braſs or iron, this was hurled in the manner of a 
bowl by the help of a thong. It was of different 
| Higures and ſizes, ſometimes ſquare, but uſually 
| broad. The ooo was ipherical. - the IIIA or 
boxing; the combatants had in their hands balls of 
fione or lead, and their arms defended by thongs 
of leather, called ceſtus. Thoſe that prepared 
themſelves for this exerciſe, uſcd all the meats that 

, Were remarkably nutritive, to render them corpu- 
lent, the better to endure blows. 6. Hanh, or 
wreſtling ; they never encountered till they had 
well rubbed their joints and members, fomented 
and ſuppled them with oil, whereby ſprains were 
prevented, 'The victory was adjudged to him who 

| gave 
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gave hiis antagoniſt three falls. The Parxcratiom 
conſiſted of boxing and wreſiling, the combatants 


threw themielves down and continued the fight 
upon the ground, by pinching, biting, ſcratching 


And all manner of ways annoving their adverſary, | 
whereby it came to paſs, that the weaker often 
obliged the ſtronger to vicld. ſorſe-races were 
pertormed by ſingle hortes, © "op two; on one 
they rode, and leaped upon he ther at the goal, | 


_ Chariots were drawn by two, three, four or more 
horſes, Beſudes theſe, there were other exerciſes, 
wherein muſicians, poets and other artiſts con- 


tended. But of all the games, the O/; npian were | 
the moſt celebrated. 'They were held at O 'ympia, | 


a city of Elis. I he moſt common opinion is, that 


they were firſt inſtituted by Hercules, in honour of 


Olympian Jove, out of the ſpoils taken from Au- 


geas, king of Elis, whom he dethroned and plun- | 
dered, on being defrauded of his reward, for clean- | 
ſing his ſtables. T hey were either wholly laid | 
aſide, or very little frequented till the time of Ipbi- 


tus, who received them, 408 years after the Trojan 
war. After this, they were negleQed until the 


time of Choræbus, who lived in the twenty-eighth | 
Olympiad after [phitus : They continued to be © 


the games belonged to the Eleans; until the fſtieth | 


regularly celebrated from that time. The care of 


_ Olympiad, a ſingle perſon preſided, then two were 
appointed; in the 103 Olympiad, the number was 


| Increaſed to twelve. To prevent all unjuſt prac- | 
tices, they were obliged to take an oath, that they 


would ad impartially, receive no hribes, ner dif- | 
cover the reaſon for which they diſſiked or approv- 


ed any of the contenders. At the ſolemnity they 
ſat naked, having before them the victorial crown, 
till the exerciſes were ended, and then it was pre- 
ſented to whomſoever they adjudged i it. Women 
were not allowed to be * All ſuch as de- 


ſigned 
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ſigned to contend, were obliged to repair to the 
public Cymnaſum, at Tlis, ten months before the 
ſolemnity, where they prepared themſelves by 
— exerciies, No man that had omitted 
this, was allowed to put in for any of the prizes : 
No apology, how reaſonable ſoever, was admitted. 
No perion that was a notoricus criminal, or nearly 
related to ſuch, wre to be competitors. If any 
one was convicted of bribing his adverſary, a ſe- 
vere fine was laid upon him. The order of vrt ſt- 
lers was appointed by lots. A filker urn being 
placed, little pellets about the ſi-o af beans were 
put in, upon every one of which was engraved a 
letter, and the ſame letter belonęed to every pair: 
If the numbers were not even, he that happened 
to have the odd peliet, wreſtled laſt of all with 
him that had the maſtery: This was accounted 
the moſt fortunate chance that could be, becauſe 
the perſon was to encounter one already wearied, 
himſelf being freſh, and in full frength. 
The Pythian games were celebrated at Delpbi, 


in honour of Apollo; at firſt they were held but 


once in nine years, but after every fifth year, ac- 
cording to the number of the Parnaſſian nymphs, 

that came to congratulate Apollo, and bring him 
| preſents after his victory. The rewards were 
either apples, or garlands of laurel. There was a 
ſong, and alſo a dance, wherein the fight of Apollo 
and Python was repreſented. In the 48th Olymp. 
the Anpbichione s, who were preſidents of theſe 
games, introduced flates, but were ſoon laid aſide, 
as fitter for funeral T They added too 
the Gymnic exerciſes uſed in the Olympic games, 
and changed the prizes which before were of value, 
for garlands. 

The Nemean games were ſo called ſrom Nemea, 
a village and grove between the cities of Cleonæ 
and Phlius, where they were celebrated dd 
t 
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third year. The exerciſes were chariot- races, 


and all the parts of the Pentatblan. Preſidents 
were ele cd out of Corinth, Argos and Cleonæ, 
and apparelled in black, becauſe the games were 


a funeral ſolemnity, held in memory of Opbeltes, 


otherwiſe called Archemorus. He was the fon of a 
king of Nemea, or Thrace, anc nurſed by Hy>/i- 
pile, who leaving the child ir a meadow, while 
ſhe went to ſhew the beſicgers of Thebes a fountain, 


at her return found him dead, and a ſerpent folded 


about his neck. Ihe captains, to comfort Hypſi- 
pybe, inſtituted the'e games. Others aicribe 


them to Hercules. The victors were Crow ned 0 vith 
arſley. 


The I/fthmian games, being celebrated on the 
Corinthian Iſthmus, were thence denominated, It 


15 not agreed on what occaſion, or by whom they 
were begun. The Eleans were the only nation of 
Greece that abſented themſelves, becauſe of a 
curſe pronounced on them by Milione. They were 


obſerved every fifth year, and held fo facred, that 
when they had been intermitted, through the 8 
ranny of Cyp/elus, king of Corinth, after his 


death, the Corinthians to renew the memory of 
them, were at great pains and expence. The 
victors had at firſt pine-leaves, after parſley was 
given, the ſame as in the Nemean games, but in 


ay: 


CHAP. 


theſe it was freſh, and ir in the Iſthmian v hered and 


| 
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CHAP. Vit 
Of the Greek Tear. 


HE firſt improvement and ſtudy of aſtronomy 

1s generally aſcribed to the Grecian colonies 
inhabiting A½a. Before the time of Thales, the 
Grecks were entirely ignorant of the motions of 
the heavenly bodies; the firſt ſolar eclipſe was 
obſerved by Thales i in the forty-erghth Olympiad. 
In the ninctieth Olympiad an eclipſe of the moon 
proved fatal to Nicias, and the Athenian army, 
who knew not the reaſon of it. Herodstus ſeems 
wholly unacquainted with this part of learning, 
whence he deſcribes the ſolar eclipſes after the 


poctical manner, by the diſappearance of the ſun, 


and his leaving his accuſtomed {eat in the heavens, 
never mentioning the moon's interpoſition. From 
hence it appears that they had no meaſure of time, 
for though it be eaſy from the returns of the ſeve- 
ral ſeaſons of Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
V inter, to difcover that a vear is already paſt, yet 
to de ermine the exact nuniber of days, wherein 
the viciſfitudes happen, and again, to divide them 
into months, anſwering the motions of the moon, 
requires much ſtudy and obſcrvation. Hence, in 
the heroical ages, the years we e numbered by the 
returns of ſced-time and harveſt, and the ſeveral 
ſeaſons of labouring and reſting. The day was 
not diſtinguiſhed into certain and equal portions, 
but meaſured rudely and inaccurately by the acceſs 
and receſs of the ſun, as we find in Homer. In an- 


. Liber place of that poct, Achilles is mtreduced di- 


vidinng the day, net into hours, which were the 
invention of poliſhed ages, but into the more ob- 
Viv: parts, of morning, noon and afterncun. 

Neuher 
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Neither were they more accurate in diſtinguiſhing 
the ſeveral parts of time, till they learned the 
uſe of the ſun-dial, and the pole, and the 
twelve parts of the day, from the Baby/cnians as 
Herodotus tells us. Yet in Homer's time lunar 
months ſcem to have been in uſe, as alſo a certain 
form of years, as appears from the 14th Odyſſey. 
But there was no form wherein the ſolar and lunar 
revolutions were regularly fitted to each othcr: 
For Thales having ſpent conſiderable time in the 


bbſervation of the celeſtial bodies, and finding that 


the lunar revolutions never exceeded thirty days, 
he appointed twelve months of thirty days each, 
whereby the year was made to conſiſt of 360 days. 


Then in order to reduce theſe months to an agree- 
ment with the ſun, he intercalated thirty days, at 


the end of every two years, of the aboveſaid 
months. There were other improvements of the 
Greek kalendar made by Slon, Meton, Callippus 
and Hipparchus. There is a great perplexity and 
diſagreement in the months and other computati- 
ons; becauſe the years of different nations were not 


begun at the ſame time. The Roman January, 


which was the firſt month, fell in the depth of 
winter. The Arabian and others began their 
year in the ſpring. he Macedeniaus reckoned 
Dius the firſt month, from the autumnal Aqui- 
nox. The ancient Athenian year began after the 
winter Solftice ; but the more modern Athenians 
computed from the firſt new moon after the ſum- 


mer Solſtice. Hence thev are excecdingly miſta- 


ken, who make the Roman January to anſwer 


the Attic Camelion, or the Macedonian Daus. The 
Athenians, whoſe year is chilly followed by anct- 


ent authors, after their kalendar was reformed by 


Metin, began their vear upon the firſt new moon 
after the ſummer Sol ice. Their vear was divided 


into twelve months, which contained thirty and 


t V.Cn 5 2 
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twenty- nine days alternately, Every month was 
divided into three decads of days, the firſt 
was ns Nr, Or i the ſ cond day, 
iruuive dur, fin, & c. The ſecond decad which 
was the eleventh day, was called mTpurn fer, 
drift moet; fir, &c, The third decad, 
which began the twenty-firſt, Was called @bivorrog 
devaern, Qbivvrog kwart, oyoon, &C. tO Ea at vis 
the thirieth. "The names ot the Attic months, 
were, 1. ExzToySauwy, and anſwered in the Roman 
year, to the latter part of June and the beginning 
of July. 2. MerayeiTvier, 3. Bond HG, 4. Ma- 
unn, * Ir . 6. Avb:onpuos. 7. ocei- 
db. 8. Tana, 9. EN 10. Mei. 


1 Is. Oafynuνs. 12. Tx if poop. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of {be 4. itary Art among the Grecians. 


"HP ancient Grecians, like moſt other natiors 

in their infancy, were wholly unac quainted 

1 with the more modern and more refined arts of 
peace and war. Perſons of the higheſt birth and 
quality, and who were imagined to be deſcended. 
from the immortal gods, had little other buſineſs 
to employ their hours, beſides tilling the carth, or 
feeding their flocks and herds; and the rapine of 
theſe, or ſome other petty concerns, was looked 


on as a gencrous and keroic exploit, and occaſion- 


ed moit of the wars fo famous in their ſtory, 
Achilles in Hamer tells Aramemnsn, that it was 
purely to oblige him, he Fad engaged in fo long and 
dangerous a war againſt the 7 r9juiis, from whom 
he had ncver received any juſt cauſe ot quarrel, 

- having 
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having never been deſpoiled of his oxen, or horſes 
by them. And the fimplicity of their conduct 
may be evinced, as from ſeveral other inſtances, fo 
by thoſe eſpecially, where Achilles, Hector and 


Ajax are introduced, oppoſing themſelves to vaſt 


| — and by the force of their own valour, 


putting to flight whole ſquadrons of their ene- 


mies. Nor is the poet to be thought blame- 


worthy, or to have tranſgreſſed the rules of pro- 
bability in ſuch relations; which though ſtrange 
and incredible in our days, were no doubt ac- 
commodated to the manners of the times, of 
which he wrote. However, in the revolution of 


a few years, Greece became the celebrated mother 


of the braveit and moſt experienced ſoldiers in the 
world. Their armies conſiſted of free denizens, 
who were obliged at a certain age, to appear in 
arms at the ſummons of the magiſtrate. Unleſs 
in caſes of extreme danger, ſlaves and mercena- 
ries were never employed. The levy, among the 
primitive Grecians, was made by lots; whence 
Mercury in Homer, pretending to be one of the 
ſons of Poly For the mvrmidon, adds, that he was 


appointed by lot to follow Achilles io the Trojan 


war. The loldiers were all maintained at their 
own expences, no name was more opprobrious 


than that of mercenary, it being looked upon 2 


a diſgrace to any of ingenuous birth and educati- 
on to receive wages The Carians were the 
firſt that ſerved in Greece for pay, and have 
thereby rendered their name infamous to poſterity. 
Pericl's introduced the cuſtom of paying ſoldiers, 
to ingratiate himſelf with the commonalty. The 
r method of raiſing this money, was by 
impoſing a tax on the ſtate, wherchy all perſons 
contributed according io their eſtate. But this 
was done only when the public treaſury was ex- 


hauſted, and the conttant r revenues from tributary | 


cllies, 
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cities, public lands, woods, mines, or from fines 


and amerciaments, were not ſufficient to defray the 


charges of the war. In caſes of great neceſſity, 
the richer citizens of Athens were obliged to ex- 
traordinary contributions, and there appears to 
have been a generous and laudable emulation 
among the men of quality in that city, who vo- 
luntarily offered more than was required of them, 
for the honour and preſcrvation of their native 
country. Confederate wars were ſupported at the 
common charge of all the allies, every one ſending 
a proportion of men, as we find practiſed in the 
Trojan war. The main body of the army con- 
ſiſted of footmen, the reſt, ſome on chariots, 
ſome on horſeback. The foot was of three ſorts. 
I. v, light- armed men, who fought with arrows 
and darts, or ſtones and ſlings, annoying their 
enemies at a diftance. In honour and dignity 
they were inferior to the ON or heavy- 
armed, who engaged with broad ſhields and long 
ſpears; and therefore, when Teucer, in Sophocles, 
quarrels with Menelaus, he is ſcoffingly reproved 
him in this manner, or-kezus, this archer 
4 ſeems to himſelf to be ſomebody.” 3. Harerat, 
though frequently comprehended under the yu, 
as oppoſed to the O, were a a middle fort 
between both, being armed with ſhields and ſpears, 
but far inferior in bignets to thoſe of the heavy- 
armed men. The name is taken from the nai TOW 
ſhiclds, called Nara. 
hie horſemen among the ancient Grecians 

were not very numerous, being only ſuch as were | 
poſſeſt of eſtates; ſo that at Atheas and Sparta, 
the dre were the ſecond order in the ſtate. Who 
firſt inſtructed mankind in the art of horſemanſhip 
is not agreed. Neptune is ſuppoſed the firſt creator 
of this animal, and hence the various epithets up- 


plied to lum, ima. I7T&<pX,055 Immay* 36) lara 
11 vetreeg. 
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x8p405- It was at firſt very rude, they not under- 


ſtanding the uſe of reins and bits, but governed 
them only by a rope or ſwitch, and the accent of 


their voice. Saddles and ſtirrups are later inventions. 
The Lapitbæ, who flouriſhed about Hercules's 
time, were the firſt who attempted to ride upon 
horſes, a thing ſo ſtrange, that the Grecians who 
viewed them, imagined them to be monſters, 
cornpounded of the different ſhapes of men and 
horſes: Whence the fables of the Centaurs and 
Fippo-centaurs. And it is more than probable, 
chat at the time of the Trojan war, the cuſtomof 


riding and fighting upon horſeback was not com- 


monly received by the Greeks, ſince the heroes of 


Homer, are always introduced into the battle in 


chariots, and never on horſeback. = 

The chariots of princes and heroes were not 
only contrived for ſervice, but ornament ; being 
richly emboſſcd with gold and other metals, as 
that of Rbeſus in Homer; they had likewiſe curi- 
ous hangings, called Ne, and 4{uare 15 re 
pix The chariots in Homer are drawn for the 


moſt part by two horſes coupled together ; that of | 
Achilles had no more, the names of his horſes be- 


ing only Xanthus and Ralius. To theſe they added 
ſometimes a third, which was not coupled with the 


other two, but governed with reins, and there- 


fore termed owe; ; but in Homer 5©2pra;og. How- 
ever, in the eighth iliad, Hedor's chariot ſeems to 


be drawn by four horſes, but ſome ancient critics 
will have the two former to be no more than epi- 


thets, b- - vie he after ſpeaks to them in the dual 
number. Every chariot carried two men, hence 
named Ns, one was called ie. becauſe he 
governed the reins, which in thoſe days, was no 
ſervile or ignoll2 office, hut frequently under- 

taken by men of quality, for we find Neſtor, Hec- 


tor, 


— at F a—{ f << ac. . cod A£A.- 1 A uu ma. ai 4. 
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or, and ſeveral others of note — in it. Vet 
the charioteer was inferior, if not in dignity, yet 
in ſtrength and valour to the warrior, called Ilapa:- 
Faru, who had the command of the other, and 

directed him which way to drive. When he 
came to encounter in cloſe fight, he alighted out 
of the chariot, as we find every where in Homer, 
and the reſt of the Poets. Alpe. ſometimes by 
miſtake, or corruption, called 2urTv«, were ſuch 
as for conveniency had two horſes, on which they 
rode by turns : this was praQtiſed in the heroical 
times. Ihe horſes were armed, ſome light, 
others heavy; they bedecked them alſo with vari- 
ous ornaments, with bells, cloathing of tapeſtry, 
embroidery, and other curious work. 


We are told that the firſt perſon who put on 


armour was Mars, and perhaps for no other reaſon 


was honoured with the title of god of war: It be- 


ing very frequent for the 2 to acknowledge 
their obligations to the contrivers of any profit- 
able invention, by inſerting them into the num- 


Mars was Vulcan, at that time a maſter-imith 
in the iſle of Lemnos, and fo eminent in his profeſ- 


fron, that poſterity advanced him among the 


gods. But his country men the Lemnians were 


not ſo fortunate, for they ſtand repreſented to all 
ages, as the common enemies of mankind, and 


branded with characters of infamy for that exe- 


crable and pernicious device. Whence the poets 
have fixed on them the name of Lisresg, for the 


barm they did to mankind. The arms of the 
primitive heroes were of braſs; Hef ad tells us, 
there was no ſuch thing as iron in thoſe ages. 
All forts of inſtruments, and even their houſes 
were made of it. In latter ages, when the world 


was acquainted with the uſe of iron, artificers 


H2 


ber of their deities. The workman employed by 
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and their occupation ſtill retained their old names; 
te x,, denotes an iron- ſmith in Arift:t!: 


and Pluta;ch, Their boots were generally of tin. 


Gold and ſilver were uſed as graceful ornaments, 
but the whole armour never compoſed of them. 


The arms of valiant chiefs were adorned with re- 


preſentations of their exploits, or filled with terri- 
ble images of lions or dragons, and made bright 
and ſhining to ftrike terror into their enemies. The 
ancient Greeks were always armed, thinking it 
unſafe to venture abroad without a ſufficient de- 
fence. The ſeas were filled with pirates, and the 


land with robbers, who made a prey of whatever | 


came into their hands, and frequently made incur- 


ſions into countries, ſpoiling and depopulating 
them, and if their force was great enough they drove | 


out the inhabitants, and obliged them to ſeek new 


ſeats. By men of this profeſſion, Je, Europa, 


Ganymede and others were ſtolen. 


'The Helmet, called Kepuc, was compoſed of 
braſs, or other metals, and very frequently of the | 


ſkins of beaſts, which gave occaſion to theſe dit- 


ferent appellations derived from the names of ani- 
mals, a> irT740:n, rar feln, XeovTEn, Ye. Theſe ſkins | 


they wore with the hair on, and to render them 
more terrible and frightful, the teeth were placed 
grinning on their enemies. The forc-part of the 
helmet was open, for the heroes all entered into 
battle with faces uncovered. Fo the fide was fix- 


cd see, a firing, whereby it was ſaſtened to the 


warrior's neck. The moſt remarkable part was 
the creſt, called 37; or $424;, forme make one of 


_ theſe the cone, and the other the plume. The 
creſt was for the moſt part of featners, or the nat | 


of horſes. A triple creſt was termed, TeuÞax4. 


r * 1 


Kerairyt was when the helmet had no creſt or cone. 
Hercules, in Theacritus, has a lon's ſkin throw! | 
e ova 
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ever him, the ſame the heroes wore as badges of 


their proweſs. Mira, made of braſs, but lined 
with wool, and worn next the ſkin, under the coat 
of mail. Zi or 24%", reached from the knees 
to the bull; But ihe latter of theſe names is 
more frequen'ly taken for the belt ſurroum ing the 
reſt of the armour. 0 % coniteln two parts, 
one of which was a detence to the back, the other 
to the belly; the extreme Parts O; it were tlermed 
TT{;vyic, the middle 452%, "The ſides were 
coupled toverher with a fort of buttons, IATA 
was ine breaſkplate. "The Theraces were not' all 
of the fame ſtuff; ſore were made of line, or 
hemp twiſted into ſmall cords, and Chee tet toge- 
ther, this was the xi of Homer. Kutter, 
or greaves, were of copper or other metal, to de- 
fend the legs. Tt is probable theſe were at firſt ei- 
ther peculier io the Greciant, or at leaſt more gc- 
nerally uſed by them than any other nation, he- 
cauſe we find them perpetually called by Homer 
db Aggenel, Keiptity, were guards for the hands, 
Aowis, a buckler, at firſt of wicker, but after 
of hides, fortificd with plates of metal, Cg. 
a boſs, jutting out in the middle of the buckler. 
Tvzuws, a thong or rod of metal, rexching acro% 
it, whereby they hung it upon their ſhoulders. Bt 
appears ſrom the cuſtom of c:rrving dead ſoldiers, 
out of the field of battle upon their bu kiers, they 


muſt have been very large. Homer calls them 


euptrora;, of th: ſame ſege with a men, The 
principal offenſive weap6ns were h and %;r, 
the ſpear or pike, the head, «ix, was or metal. 
Eid, a ſword, which hung in a belt put round the 

ſhoulders, Ati, a fort of pole-ax. Kerle. was 
an iron club. The bows and arrows are wei! 


known. 


H 23 Bs 
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In drawing bows the primitive Grecians did 

not pull back their hand towards the right ear az 

now, but placing their bow directly before them, 


returned their hand upon their right breaſts. 


_ Eycurgus ordered the Lacedemonians to cloath their 
ſoldiers with ſcarlet, that the ſtains of blood 
might not ſo ſoon be diſcovered, and they diſ- 
couraged. Every one carried his own proviſions, 
which were, for the moſt part, of ſalt meat. 
_ cheeſe, olives, onions, Efc. I he different divi- 


ſions of the Grecian army are neither very uſeful, 


nor eaſily remembered by a learner, we ſhall 


therefore paſs on to their manner of making peace 


and war. ; N 1 
They always publiſhed a declaration of their 
injuries before they cngaged in any war; thus 
Ulyſſes and Menelaus were diſpatched to Troy to 
demand reſtitution, before the Greeks confedera- 


ted againſt that ſtate. Ambaſſadors were uſu- [ 


ally perſons of great worth, and held ſacred and 
inviolable, and always attended by the Knpuns, 
or heralds. Ulyſſes, in Homer, when caſt upon 
foreign and unknown coaſts, uſually ſends an he- 
rald to protect the men deputed to make diſ- 


covery of the country and its inhabitants ; per- 
ſons of that condition being reverenced in bar- 
barous nations, except ſome few, as among the 


Leſtrygones or Cyc!opes, in whom all ſenſe of huma- 
nity was extinguiſhed. They carried a ſtaff 
in their hands of laurcl and olive, ronnd which 
two ſerpents, without their creſts erected, were 
folded, as an emblem of peace and concord. 
1.cagues were of three ſorts. 1. A bare cr, 


orubund, eignm, or peace, whereby both parties 
were obliged to ceaſe from all acts of hoſtility. 


2. Emwaxia, M hercby they obliged themſelves to 
aMſt one another, in caſe they ſhould be invaded. 
8. Ergpaxiz whereby they covenanted to aſſiſt 


| 


—— — 


— — — 
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one another, well as when they made inva- 
fions upon others, as when themſelves were inva- 


ded, and to have the lame friends and enemies. 
All theſe covenants were folemnly confirmed by 
mutual oath: Though the poſture of aff iirs ap- 


peared ever ſo | inviting, yet it was held no leſs im- 
pious than dangerous to march againſt the enemy 
until the ſeaſon favoured Iheir enterprise ; for, be- 
ing extremely ſuperilitious in the obſervation of 


omens and days, till thoſe became fortunate they 
durſt attempt nothing. 


Of the Grecian camps, it may be obſerved, that 


the mot valiant ſoldiers were placed at the extre- 


mities, the reſt in the middle, that the ſtronger 


might be a guard to the weaker, and ſuſtain the 


firſt onſets, if the enemy endeavourcd to force 
their intrenchmenis. Thus we find Achilles and 
Jar poſted at the ends of the Grecian camp be- 


fore Troy, as bulwarks on each fide, the rell of 
the princes had their tents in the middle. 

When they deſigned to continue long, they 
contrived a place, where altars were erected to the 


gods. Public aſſemblies were called together in 
the ſame place, and courts of Juſtice held there. 
If they apprehended any attack upon their camp, 


it was uſual to fortify it with a trench and wall on 


both ſides, whereon they erected turrets. Thus 


the Greeks, in Homer, were forced to defend 
themſelves in the ninth year of the Trojan war, 


when Achilles refuſed to aſſiſt them; whereas till 


that time they had wanted no fortifications, but 


immured the Trojans within their own walls. 

Before they joined battle, the ſoldiers aiwavs 
refreſhed themſelves with victuals, eating and 
drinking plentifuliy ; then they were drawn up 


in order of batile, the infantry was in the rear, 


and the horſc in front. The general harangued 
H 4 them, 
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hem, and they offcred ſacrifices for their good 
ſucces, Ihe ancient ſignals of engagement were 


liehted torches thrown from both armies ; theſe 
being laid afide, ſhclls of fiſhes ſucceeded, which 


they founded in the manner of trumpets. Ho- 


mer rcien.bles the mil; tary ſhowuts to the noiſe of 
torrents rolling with 3: mpetuous force from moun- 


tains into the ſubjacent vallies. It was the part of 


a Ste Odier“ and cormander's character in have 
a fend voice, hence the crocs are commended for 
br mg Bite eyadin, Anenly generals fouglit ut 
the bes of their arinies: lu wiſtt ages this prac- 
tice was laid afide, as the event af a batile de- 
pends very much on the preſervation of the com- 
mander, A ſingle combat often decided quarrels ; 
of this antiquity is full of inſtances, Homer ſpeaks 
5 ves c, Which ſome interpret 3 „or ſcabs 
ng-l:cders, but more properly, the pinnacles of 
bs vers, for the ancients did not know tlie methode 
ot fertification, 
bie dad beidies of enemies were treated in a 


very irigutnt and inlumman manner, clisfiguring 


and ſtahhing theit catcaſſtu, and ex pe. ig them to 
ſcorn and ig nomin. Which ctusl and barha- 
rous practice was . not reſdr ned at the Trojan 


war, as appear from divers inflances in the Iliad s 
None of which is more remarkable than that of 


H-4r, who luy unburicd inany dove, was drag- 
wed romad Troy's walls, and Potrs:lus's ſepul 
chre, and ſuffered all forts of indignities. Their 


tombs were adorned with infcriptions, ſhewing 


their names, and ſometimes their parentage and 
exploits. Their arms were likewiſe fixed upon 
them, and the badge of whatever other profeſſion 
they had borne. Jſpenor appearing in the ſhades 
below to Ces, inercats him to place the oar he 


uſcd 


* 
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uſed to row with, upon his tomb, and to caſt his 
arms into the funeral pile. 

The booty conſiſted of priſoners ard ſpoils. 
Homer's heroes no ſooner gain a erf, but 
uithout delay they ſeize their armour ; however, 
inferior ſoldiers were not ordinarily permitted this 
liberty. Whatever was taken was brought to the 
general, who had the firſt choice, and the re- 
mainder divided among ſuch as ſignalized them- 
ſelves, and the reſt allotted equal portions. Thus 
in the Trojan war, when the captive ladies were 
to be choſen, Agamemnon in the firſt place tobk 
Aftynome, Chryſess daughter; next Acbilios had 
Hippudamia, daughter to Brifcs ; ; then Ajax choſe 
| Tecmeſſa, and fo on: Whence Achilles complains 
of Agamemnon, that he had always the beſt of the 
booty, himſelf who ſuſtained the burden of the 
war being content with a ſmall pittance, The 
ſoldiers reſerved whatever was of extraordinary 
value for the general; ſo Ls company always 
honoured him with the choiceft part of what they 
took. An offering of the ſpoils was always made 
before any distribution; and ſometimes the ene- 
mies armour was hung up in the templies. Lins 
cuſtom was very ancient, and univerially recciv- 
ed, not in Greece alone, but mof other countric< : 
Hence H-4:r promiſes to dedicate his enemies ar- 
mour in Apollo's temple, if he would vouchfale 
him victory. But leſt in ſudden tumults thetc 
arms might be injurious, they were rencred un- 
fit for ſervice. There was no conſtant. method of 
correcting ſoldiers among the Greeks, it was left 
to the diſcretion of their commanders, only in 
ſome few caſes the laws made proviſion.” Eeſides 
the reward of valour already mentioned, privise 
ſoldiers were put into offices, and Ja: p@ profits 
were made; thus Tclamon being the Srit tha! ge m- 
ed the top 'ol Trey's walls, whea beficged by 
II 5 | Lic: calf, 


n 
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Hercules, had the honour to have Heßone the 


king's daughter for his captive ; Tbeſeus was pre- 
ſented, by the fame hero, with Antiops the Ama- 


Zonian queen, for his ſervice in the expedition | 


againſt the Amazons. The poets frequently intro- 
duce commanders animating ſoldiers with promiſes 
of this nature: Thus Agamemnon animates Teucer 
to behave courageouſly, by aſſuring him of a con- 
ſiderable reward, when the city was taken. 


To whom the world is obliged for the invention 
of ſhips, 1s like all things of ſuch antiquity, un- 


certain. There are divers perſons who ſeem to 


make equal pretences to this honour ; ſuch as 


Prometbeus, Neptune, Janus, Atlas, Hercules, 


Danaus, &c. The firſt ſhips were built without 


art or contrivance, and had neither ſtrength nor 
durableneſs, beauty nor ornament, but conſiſted 
only of planks laid together, and juſt ſo compaQ- 
ed as to keep out the water: In ſome places they 
were nothing but hulks of trees made hollow, 
and called oxapy. When ſhips were brought to 


a little more perfection, and increaſed in big- 


neſs, the ſight of them ſtruck the ignorant peo- 


ple with terror and amazement; for it was no | 
unuſual ſurprize, to behold great floating caſtles, 


full of living men, and with wings, as it were, 


expanded, fly ng upon the ſea, What elſe could 


give occaſion to the fiction of Per ſcus's flight to the 


was carried in a ſhip ? What other original could 
there be for the famous ſtory of Triptolemus, who 
was feigned to ride on a winged dragon, only 
becauſe in time of a dearth at Athens, he failed 


to more iruitful countries, to ſupply the wants of 


the people? Or to the fable of the winged horſe 
Pegaſus, who was nothing but a ſhip of that 


name with ſails? Nor was there any other ground 


 Gorgons, who, as Ariſtophanes expreſsly tells us, | 


| 


[ 


| 
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for the ſtories of griffins, or of ſhips transformed 
into birds and fiſhes, which we frequemly meet 
| within the ancient poets. So acceptable to the 

firſt ages of the world were inventions of this 
| nature, that whoever made any improvements 
in the art of navigation, built new ſhips of forms 
better fitted for ſtrength or ſwiftneſs, diſcovered 
countries untraced by former travellers, were 
thought worthy of the greateſt honours, and, 
like other benefaQors of mankind, aſcribed into 
the number of deified heroes. They had their 
inventions alſo conſecrated, and fixed in the hea- 
vens. Hence we have the ſigns of Aries and Tau- 
rus, Which were nothing but two ſhips, the for- 
mer tranſported Phryxus from Greece to Colchos ; 
the latter, Europa out of Phenicia into Crete. 
Argo, Pegaſus and Perſeus's whale, were new 

forts of ſhips, which being had in great admira- 
tion by the rude and ignorant mortals of thoſe 
times, were in memory of their inventors, tran- 
ſlated among the ſtars, and metamorphoſed into 
conſtellations by the poets of thoſe or ſucceeding 


—_ 
Ships of burden were uſually orbicular, having 
large and capacious holds to contain the greater 
quantity of victuals and other neceſſarics. Thoſe 
uſed for war were longer, Kana, and conſe- 
| quently, better fitted for expedition. Men of 
| war, though not wholly deſtitute of fails, were 
_ Chiefly rowed, that they might be the more able 
to tack upon any advantage, whereas veſſels go- 
verned by fails, being left to the mercy of the 
winds, could not be managed by ſo ſteady a con- 
duct. They had one, two, three, or more banks 
| of rowers, and were denominated accordingly. In 
| fome ſhips there were two prows and two ſtern, 
as was that of Danaus, adorned by Min: <e, 
when he fled from Zgypt. It was cuſtomary to 
-  beaulity 
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beautify this part with gold and various ſorts of 
paint and colours. In the primitive times red 


was molt in uſe, hence Homer's ſhips are dignified 
with the ticles of piromzpnm: and EZ. nu. The 


blue, or ſky-bluc, was frequently made uſe of, as 


reſem bling the colour of the ſca, XUGVGTWpO8, The 


re: pa of Homer, mcans the ornaments of the 


prow. Ships of war had hatches, which thoſe of 
burden had not. At the time of the Trojan war, 


ſoldiers uſed to fight on the foremaſt and hinder- 
moſt decks, and therefore, whenever we find Ho- 
mer ſpeaking of i »;, we are to underſtand 


him of thoſe parts, which alone uſed io be cover- 
ed in thoſe days. 


Formerly there were no rockin of 3 but 


the ſame perſons were employed in the duties, 
which, in later ages, were executed by divers to 
whom they gave the ſeveral names of rowers, 


mariners and ſoldiers : Whereas at firſt, the ſame _ 
men laid down their arms to labour at the oar. 
heir courſe was directed by the heavenly bodies, 


as from them they alſo prognofticated tlic ſcaſons. 


I he principal ſtars uſed, were Araturus, the deg- 
ftar, Orion, Hyades, be, The Phenicians we 
bind to have been directed by Cynoſura, or the 
leſſer bear-ſtar. When they arrived at any port 
where they deſigned to land, the firſt thing they | 


did, was to run their ſhips e e upon their 


land decks, in order to tack about and kcep their 
heads to the ſea, Where a harhour was not con- 


venient by nature, they made it fo by art, caſting 
up vaſt heaps of earth in the form of a ſemi- 
circle, and with arms of a vaſt length extended 
into the fea, called dr, as in Homer, who 
f1:a% thus of the Phorcynian harbour. 'Opucs were 


5 partitiar 18 built of fone, under which veſſels lay 


COVET 20 In tunes of war, they dei f£ended them- 
{tits 3 folie! cation on both ſides, but in a 


different 
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different manner ; towards the land, they made a 
dich and parapet, in the form of a femi-carcle, 
and extended it from one point of the ſca to the 


other. Towards the ſea, or within it, they fixed 


great piles of wood, beſore theſe the veſſels of 
burden were placed in ſuch order, as to ſerve for 
a wall, and around the ſhips the ſeldiers placed 
their tents. EO, 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Grecian funcrals. 
LUTO was the firſt who ede the 


5 Grecians in the manner of performing their 
laſt off ces to the deceaſed ; which gave occaſion to 


the inventors of fables, to aſſign him a vaſt and 
unbounded empire in the ſhades below, and con- 


ſtitute him ſupreme morarch of all the dead. And, 
ſince there is ſcarce any uſeful art, the inventor 
whereof was not reckoned among the gods, no 


wonder if he who taught the rude and uncivilized 


ages, what reſpect, what ceremonies were due 
to the dead, had the honour to be numbered 


with the deitics of the firſt quality, ſince the du- 


ties belonging to the dead, were thought of far 


18 greater importance; and the neglect of them, a 


crime of the blackeſt character: For the dead 
uere ever held ſacred and irviolable, even among 
the moſt barbarous nations; to defraud them of 
any due reſpect was a greater and more unpardon- 


able ſacrilege, than to ſpoil the temples of the 


gods: their memories were preſerved wich a re- 
ligious care and reverence, and their remains ho- 
wourcd with worſhip and adoration. The care 

| 01 
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of their funerals was looked upon as a debt ſo ſa- 
cred, that ſuch as neglected to diſcharge it, were 
thought accurſed. No wonder if they were 

thus ſolicitous about the interment of the dead, 
ſince they were ſtrongly poſſeſſed with an opinion, 
that their ſouls could not * admitted into the 
Ely ſian ſhades, but forced to wander deſolate and 
without company, till their bodies were commit- 
ted to the earth; and if they never had the good 
fortune to obtain human burial, the time of their 
excluſion from the common receptacle of the 
ghoſts, was no leſs than an hundred years; 
whence in moſt of the poets, we meet with 
paſſionate requeſts of dying men, or their ghoſts 
after death, for this favour. This was the rea- 
ſon why all imprecations, the greateſt was to 


wiſh, that a perſon might be drapes; and of all , 


| forms of death the moſt terrible was, that by 
ſhipwreck, when the body was ſwallowed up by 
the  deop. W hcrefore, when they were in danger 
 _ of being caſt away, it was cuſtomary to faſten to 
| ſome part of the body, the moſt precious of all 
their ſtores, with a direction to thoſe who firſt. 
found their dead 3 to give them buman 
burial, proffering what they carried about them 


for their reward. But though the carcaſe brought * 


no reward, yet was it not therefore lawful to paſs 
it by, and deny it, what was looked upon as a debt 
to manki 


It was not always required, that all the funeral 


ſolemnities ſhould be nicely performed, which 


the haſte of travellers, that alighted upon the 
carcaſe, might oftentimes not permit; but it was 
fuſcient to caſt duſt or ſoft earth upon it, three 
times together, and of theſe three handfuls, one, 

at leaſt, was thrown upon the head. This, in 
caſes of neceſſity, was enough to gain the ghoſt's 
admiſſion into Pluio's dominions, and wo free * 
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as happened upon their bodies, from the fear of 
being haunted. Nor was it ſufficient to be ho- 

noured with the ſolemn performance of their fune- 
ral by their relations, and interred in the ſepul- 
chres of their fathers; the want of which was 
looked upon by themſelves, and their ſurviving 
friends, as a very great misfortune, and not much 
inferior to death itſelf, as appears from innumera- 
ble teſtimonies. For this reaſon, ſuch as died in 
. foreign countries had uſually their aſhes brought 
home, and interred in the ſepulchres of their 
fathers. | | | „„ 

Notwithſtanding all this, there were ſome ſo 
unhappy as by their actions while alive, or the 


|| aggravating circumſtances of their death, to be 


unworthy of all the funeral rites, and ſome to 
any funeral at all. Thus public or private ene- 
mies; Homer has introduced Ulyſſes threatening 
' Socus therewith; Hector likewiſe promiſing the 
ſame treatment to Patroclus, and Achilles reven- 

ging his cruelty, by the like uſage of him. Such 
as betrayed or conſpired againſt their country, 
were deprived of burial; hence Hector is intro- 
duced by the poet, threatening this puniſhment to 
all who would not help him in deſtroying the Gre- 
cian fleet. Tyrants were hkewiſe treated as ene- 


mies to their country; Neſtor in Homer, tells Te- 


lemachus, that had Menelaus found Ægiſtbus alive 
after his murder of Agamemnon and tyranny over 
the Mycenians, he would not Fave vouchſafed him 
burial; the Mycenians were not inſenſible of the 
| wrongs they had ſuffered by him, and, thinking 
bim unworthy of an honourable funeral, caſt him 

with the adultreſs Clytemneſira out of the city, 
and there interred them. Such as committed ſelf- 
murder, forfeited their right to decent burial, and 


|| were ſecretly depoſited in the ground; for 


this reaſon Ajax the ſon of Telamon, was not re- 
rue 


* > 
— — — 
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dued to aſhes, as the cuſtom was, but privately 


fanation of the holy element, to confume in it the 
bodies of ſuch as had occaſioned their own death. 
Sacriſegious per ons, and thoſe killed by lightning, 


were buried apart by themſelves, leit the aſhes of 


other men ſhould receive pollution. 
When any perſon was ſeized with a dangerous 


diſtemper, it was uſual to fix over the door a | 
branch of rhamn and laurel, the former defigned 


to keep off evil ſpirits, againſt which it was re- 


puted a ſovereign amulet, and the laurel was join- 


ed to it, to render the _ of phyſic propitious, 


who, they thought, could deſign no harm to any 
place, where he found the monument of his be- 
loved Daphne All ſudden deaths of men were 
imputed to Apollo; whence Heger having lain un- 
buried twelve days, and being by the ſpecial fa- 


vour of heaven preſerved freth, and free from cor- 

ruption, Hecuba reſembles him to one de ad, not 
of a lingering diſeaſe, but by darts of Apollo, or a 
ſudden death: Thoſe of women was attributed to 


Diana; thus Achilles wiſhes that Briſeis had been 1 
ſmatched away by Diana, or ſudden death, rather 


than be the cauſe of any diſſenſion between him 
and Aramemnon. 


reſign his life, till ſome of his hairs had been cut 


off to deere him to them. Euripides brings | 


in death with a ſword going to cut off ſome of 
the hair of Alc-ſes, when the fates had adjudged 


her to die, inſtead of her huſband Admrrus, 1 
When they perceived the pangs of death, rhey 
made ſupplication to Mercury, whoſe office it was 


to convey ſouls to the regions below. When 
juſt departing, their friends and iGations came 


<| de | | 


interred; it being declared by Cale bas to be a pro- 


Y 
All dead perſons were under the juridiction f 


the infernal deities, and therefore no men could 
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cloſe to the bed where they lay, to bid them 
farewell, and catched their dving words, which 
they never repeated without reverence. Ihe 
want of opportunity to pay this compliment to 
 H:ttw, furniſhes Andromache with matter of la- 
mentation. They killed and embraced the dying 


perſon, and endeavoured to receive into their 


mouths his laſt breath, as fancying his ſoul to ex- 
pire with it, and enter into their body; they 
alſo beat brazen ket:les, thinking it an excellent 
method to drive away all evil {pirits and phan— 
taſms, whote airy forms ware not able to endure 


ſo harſh a found. Thus they imagined the dead 


man's ghoſt was ſecured ſrom furies, and quietly 
conveyed to a peaceful habitation in Flyſium. Tt 
was an old opinion, that there were two man- 
ſions in the infernal regions, one on the right 
hand, pleaſant and delightful, the other on the 
left, appointed for the ſouls of wicked wretches, 


whom the furies were always ready to torment, 


Death, and all things concerning it, were omi- 


| rous and ill-boding, and therefore to die, they 
termed encyivieglai, BEI noynolas, As ſoon as 


the perſon was expired, they cloſed his eyes, to 
prevent the horror which the eyes of dread men 


are apt to inſpire into the living; and, before the 


body was cold, they compoſed all the members, 


ſtretching them out io their due length, then they 


waſhed it, and anointed, and wrapped it up in a 
linen garment ; ſo concerned were they about this 
garment, that they frequently prepared it for 
themſelves and friends during life : Thus Penelope, 


in Homer, is getting ready a web againſt the death 


of Ulyſſes. The body was dreſſed with garlands 
and chaplets of flowers, and placed either on the 


ground or a bier, With the fect to the door, and 


ſome one to watch it. Before interment a picce 
of money was put into the corpſe's mouth, which 
| was 
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was Charon's fare for wafting the departed ſoul over 
the infernal river : They put likewiſe a cake made 


hair of the deceaſed was hung up at the door, to 


ſhew that the family were in mourning ; and till 
the houſe was free of the corpſe, there ſtood be- 
fore the door a veſſel of water, for thoſe who 
touched the body to purify themſelves, the very 
, and every thing contiguous being thought pol- | 
luted. | „ | | 


From Theocritus we learn, that they brought ont 
the body in the morning ; they kept 1t eight, but 


anciently only three or four days, and the poor 
were buried the day after their death. Young men | 
that died in the flower of their age, were buried in 


the morning twilight; for ſo dreadſul a calamity 
was this accounted, that they thought it indecent 
and almoſt impious to reveal it in the face of the 
fun, Whence came the ſtories of youths ſtolen 


into Aurora's embraces ; for when beauteous and | 
hopeful voung men ſuffered an untimely death, 
they endeavoured to alleviate the diſaſter, by giv- | 
ing it a more pleaſant and agreeable name. Bodies 
were anciently conveyed without any ſupport, for 
Patroclus was carried forth by the Myrmidont, 


Achilles going behind to ſupport his head. 


The habit of mourners was not always the | 
fame, on common occaſions they retained their 
ordinary apparel ; but the exequies of great men 


were celebrated with expreſſions of joy for their 
reception into heaven. The proceſhon was 


ſometimes on horſeback, or in coaches, but ge- 
nerally on foot ; the relations went next the corpſe, | 
the reſt walked ſome diſtance off: At other times 


the men went before with their heads uncovered, 


the 


of flour, honey, c. into the mouth, to appeaſe | 
the fury of Cerberus, the door-kecper, and to 
procure of him a quiet and ſafe entrance. The 
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the women following it. Patroclus was carried to | 
his funeral, ſurrounded by the Grecian ſoldiers ; t 
but the ordinary way was for the body to go firſt, 
and the reſt to follow. The ceremonies by which 
they uſed to expreſs their ſorrow upon the death of 
friends and other occaſions, were various and un- 
certain; but it ſeems to have been a conſtant rule 
among them to recede, as much as poſſible, in 
habit and behaviour, from their ordinary cuſtoms z 
by which change they thought it would appear 
that ſome extraordinary calamity had befallen them. ; 
Hence it was, that mourners in ſome cities demean- Y 
ed themſelves in the very ſame manner with per- { 
ſons who, in other places, deſigned to expreſs joy. 
| For the cuſtoms of one city being different from 4 
| thoſe of another, their actions appeared unlike. 
However, they ſhewed their ſorrow by abſtaining 
from banquets andentertainments, and baniſhed from 
their houſes all muſical inſtruments and whatever 
| was proper to excite pleaſure, or bore an air of 
! mirth and gaiety. Thus Admetus ſays in Euri- © 
beides, upon the death of Alceſtes, that he will no 
| more hear muſic, wear chaplets of flowers, fre- 
| quent banquets, c. They went to no public 
ſolemnities, nor appeared in places of concourſe, 
; but ſequeſtered themſelves from company, and 
| refrained even from the comforts and conveniencies 
of life. Wine was too great a friend to chearful- 
| neſs to gain admiſſion into ſo melancholy a ſociety, 
the light itſelf was odious, and nothing courted but 
| dark ſhades and loneſome retirements. They di- 
| veſted themſelves of all ornaments, and laid afide 
| their jewels, gold, and whatever elſe was rich and 
precious. Their mourning garments were always 
black. Sometimes they tore, cut off, or ſhaved 
their heads; nor was it ſufficient to deprive them- 
ſelves of a part only, for we find Electra, in Eu- 
| Tipides, blaming Hecula for ſparing her lock, and 
1 | thereby 
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thereby defrauding the dead. They had ſeveral 
ways of diſpcſng of their hair: It was ſometimes 


thrown upon the dead body, as we learn from Pa. 
 trochir's funeral, where the Greeks, to ſhew their 


affection and reſpect for him, covered his hody 


with their hair: Sometimes it was thrown into the | 
fire, or laid in the grave. On this practice the 
Jeboshiaft em Sy>bocles obſerves, that it was uſed to | 

render the ghoſts of the decuate propitious, which 
ſeems to be the reaſon why tier threw the hair into 
the fre to burn with him, or laid 14 on his body, 


and alſo that they might appear dir figured and care. 
Jeſs of their brauty; for long hair was looked upon 


as very becoming, and the Greeks prided them. 
ſelves in it; whence they are conſtantly honoured | 


by Homer with the epithet xepmeopiwrres, 
Perſons overwhelmed with grief, and unable to 
bear up under it, threw themſelves upon the earth, 


Hector, and Achilles, Patroclus. They covered 


hence, if we may credit the ſcholia upon Ariſto- 


phanes, funeral lamentations were called eye, 
elegies, When magiſtrates and people of note 


died, all public meetings were intermitted, the 


ſchools of excrciſe, baths, ſhops, temples, and all 
places of concourſe were ſhui. They had mour- | 


ners and muſicians to increaſe the ſolemnity; theſe 


Homer 


and rolled in the duſt ; thus Priam bewails his fon | 


their heads with aſhes, a cuſtom ſtill practiſed in 
eaſtern countries. They alſo wrapped up their 
heads, reclined them upon their hands, and beat 
their breaſts and thighs, tearing their fleſh with 
their nails: Nay, they impeached the gods of | 
. cruelty ; thus Neeptol:mnus being informed that 
Apollo was acceſſary to his father's death, took up 
a reſolution to demoliſh the Delphic oracle, as we 
read in Euripides. They drawled out their words, 
and with tears repeated the interjection #, b, & i; | 


( 
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their breaſts, and counterfeiting all the actions of 
the moſt real and paſſionate griet : They alſo ſang 
funeral dirges, and their muſic was to rouſe the 


general concern, which was the reaſon why the 
hra was never uled on ſuch occaſions, it being con- 


wacher. to Apollo, and fit only for Pears, and chear- 


ful ſongs ; the flute too was baniſhed, eſpecially the 
Phrygiun. 


The Athenians uſed interment in Cecraps s reign, 


if any credit may be allowed Cicero ; and the 


ſcboliaſt upon Homer poſitively affirms, that inter 


ring was more ancient than burning. However it 


appears, that the cuſtom of burning was received 


in the Trojan war, and both then and afterwards 
commonly practiſed by the Greeks. Socrates in 


Plats Pbædon, expreſsly ſpeaks of both manners, 
as then practiſed. Euſtathius aſſigns two reaſons 


why burning came to be of ſo general uſe in Greece: 


The firſt is, becauſe bodies were thought to be 
unclean aſter the ſoul's departure, and therefore 


were purified by fire. The ſecond reaſon is, that 
the foul being ſeparated from the body which was 


groſs and inactive, it might be at liberty to take its 


flight to the heavenly manſions. The piles where 
on \dcad bodies were burnt, were not of any certain 
form ; on the top the cor rpſe was laid, but ſeldom 


E conſumed without company; tor, befides the va- 


rious animals they threw upon the pile, we ſeldom 
find a man of quality burnt without a number of 
flaves or captives: Beſides theſe, all forts of pre- 


| cious ointments ard perfumes were poured into the 
flames, and alſo the fat of beaſts, that it might 


conſume the ſooner : ; for it was looked upon as a 
ſingular bleſling to be quickly reduced to aftes, 


In tunerals, where numbers of bodies were burnt 
on 
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Homer calls d iEzpxes, becauſe they endeavour- 
ed to excite ſorrow in all the company by beating 


a 
bu! 
'n 
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fired Patroclus's pile, intercedes with Boreas and 
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on the {ame pile, thoſe of moiſt conſtitutions and 
eaſy to be inflamed, were proportioned to bodies aof 


contrary tempers, ſo as to increaſe the vehemence 


of the fire. Soldiers had their arms burnt with | 
them ; this favour Elpenor begs of Ulyſſes. The | 


pile was lighted by ſome of the dead perſon's near- 


eſt relations, who made prayers and vows to the | 


winds to aſſiſt the flames. Thus Achilles having 


Zepbyrus to fly to his aſſiſtance with their joint 
forces. While the body was conſuming, they 
poured libations of wine, and ca'led upon the de- 
ceaſed ; but as ſoon as the flames were out, they 


extinguiſhed what remained with wine, and cok. 
lected the bones and aſhes. Theſe they waſhed, | 


anointed or rolled in fat. It may here be demand- 


ed, how the relics of the body were diſtinguiſhed 

from thoſe of other men and beaſts? The anſwer 
is, that from Homer we krow the hero's body was | 
placed in the middle of the pile, and whatever 
elſe was to be burned, on the ſides, fo that not the 
leaſt confuſion could ariſe. The bones and afhes | 

were depoſited in urns, either of wood, ſtone, or | 


more coſtly materials, according to the quality of 


the deceaſed. When perſons of eminent virtue 
died, their urns were adorned with flowers and gar- 
lands, but the cuſtom ſeems to have been to cover | 
them with cloths till they were laid in the earth, 
that the light might not approach them. Concerr- j 
ing their interment, it may be obſerved, that their | 


bodies lay in their coffins with their faces up- 


 _ wards, it being thought more proper to have their 


faces towards heaven, the abode of the celeſtial 


gods, and fountain of light, than the dark man- 
ſions of the infernal deities. The head of the 
dead was ſo placed in the grave, that it * | 
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look towards the riſing ſun. Patroclus appearing 
after death to Achilles, begs of him, that he 
would repoſit his bones in the fame urn he deſign- 
ed for his own ; and when Achilles was dead, we 


find the Greeks put the aſhes of his friend Antilo- 
chus in the ſame urn with his; but thoſe of Patro- 
clus were not only placed in the ſame urn, but 
mingled with thoſe of Achille. 
Temples were ſometimes made repoſitories for 


the dead, but there were generally places provided 


for that purpoſe. But the cuſtom in latter ages 
was to hury their dead without their cities, and 


chiefly by the high-way ; which ſeems to be done 
either to preſerve themſelves from the noiſome 


imell of graves, or prevent danger to their houſes, 
when funeral piles were ſet on fire. The common 


graves of the primitive Grecians were nothing but 
_ caverns dug in the earth, and called onoyae ; 


but after they were curiouſly wrought, and adorn- 
ed with no leſs art and care, than the houſ.s of the 
ling, inſomuch, that mourners commonly retired 


into the vault ofthe dead, and there lamented over 
their friends and relations for many days and nights. 

The ancient pnuiiz were compoſed of two parts, 
one was the grave or tomb, and is known by 


ſeveral names, as S, Types, c. The 


| ſecond was the ground ſurrounding the grave, 


which was fenced about with pales of wood. The 


ornaments wherewith ſepulchres were beantified, 


were numerous. Pillars of ſtone are very ancient, 
as appears from the ſtory of Idu's ſtriking Polhx 
wi a pillar broken from his grand-father's 
Amzclas's monument: They were called cd, and 
frequently contained inſcriptions, declaring the fa- 
mily, virtue, and whatever was remarkable in tlie 
deceaſed, and that deſcribed in verſe. Agamem- 
nen reckons it a great happine's for Achilles, * 

1 * 
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he was honoured with a monument, which would 
continue his name to poſterity. Latter ages grew 
ſo extravagant in theſe ſtructures, that their law. 
givers were forced to keep them within hounds, by 
the infliction: of ſevere penalties. S5/cn in particu- 
lar, is reported to have ordered, that no ſtatues of 
Mercury, or arched roofs ſhould be made in the 
Athenian monuments, and that they never ſhould 
be greater than ten men were able to ereQ in 
Ger days, EE 5 
It may not be improper to mention their cuſtom 
of praying for their friends, and men of piety and 


virtue, that the earth might lie light upon them; 


for their enemies and the wicked that it might 


preſs them heavy; for they thought the ghoſts till 


haunted their ſhrouds, and being in love with their 
former habitations, had a very acute ſenſe of all the 
accidents which beſell their bodies. The monu- 
ments of the dead were of two forts; one was 
erected to ſuch as had funeral rites in another 


place; the other for thoſe who had never obtained 


a juſt burial; for when any was loſt at ſea, and his 
corpſe could not be found, the only way of giving 
him repoſe, was to erect a ſepulchre, and by re- 
peating three times with a. loud voice the name 
of the deceaſed, to call his ghoſt to the habitation 
prepared for it, which action was termed ame 
v. I' his practice ſeems to have been very anci- 
ent; Pelias is introduced in Pindar telling Jaſon, 


he mutt recal the foul of Phryxus who died in 


Colchis, to his native country. It was a crime no 


leſs than ſacrilege to violate or deface the ſepulchres 


of the dead. / before: mentioned, was thunder- = 
ſtruck. Before the company departed from the 
tomb, they were ſometimes entertained with 3 
panegyric upon the dead perſon, Such of the 
Athenians as died in war, had an oration folemnly = 
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pronounced by one appointed by the magiſtrate, 
which was conſtantly repeated upon the anniverſary 
day. It was farther cuſtomary to inſtitute games 
with all ſorts of exerciſes, to render the death of 
their friends more remarkable: Patroclus's games 
take up the greateſt part oſ one of Homer's iliads, and 
Agamemnen's ghoſt is introduced by the ſame poet, 
telling the ſhade of Achilles, that he had been a 
ſpectator of great numbers of ſuch ſolemnities. 


ln the age before, we find Oedipus's funeral ſolem- 


nized with ſports, and Hercules celebrated games 
at the death of Pelops. The prizes differed in 
value according to the quality and magnificence of 
the perſon. The garlands given to victors were cf 
parſley, which was thought to have ſome particu- 
lar relation to the dead, as being feigned to ſpring. 

out of Archemorus's blood. Whence it became 
the crown of conquerors in the Nemean games. 
The dead bodies polluted every thing, ſo that they 
could not enter the temple till purification was ac- 
compliſhed. Ulyſſes having ſlain Penclape's cour- 
tiers, and carried them out, purified the houſe 


with brimſtone and fire. 


iter the funeral was over, the company returned 
to the houſe of the neareſt relation where an en- 
tertainment was provided: Thus the 77%. 
having celebrated HeAor's funeral, were ſplen- 
didly entertained by king Priam. Ihe blood of 
the beaſts killed was deſigned for the ghoſts, 
and the broken morſels that fell from the table, 
were looked on as ſacred to departed fouls, 
and not lawiul to be eaten. "Theſe fragments 
were carried to the tomb, and there left for 


| the ghoſt to ſcaſt on. But the entertainments 
of latter times conſiſted, not like Homcr's, of 


fleſh only, but all ſorts of pulſe, beans, peaſe, 


kttucc, parſley, eggs, and many other things. 


The 
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he chief ſubject of diſcourſe at theſe meeti 
as the praiies of che dead, when they had 
been of eminent virtue, otherwiſe they looked 


upon it as moſt expedient to ſay nothing, when 


by ſpeakirg they mult unavoidably offend the 
dead man, or tranſgrets the rules of truth, both 
which they looked on as equally criminal. The 
tombs were bedecked with flowers eſpecially 
purple and white, as amaranthus, lilies, roſes and 
myrtl-, Theſe were called Feri, from their 
defizn to expreſs love and reſpect. Several other 
things were laid on the grave, as ribbands, and 
th-:y perfumed the ſtones with ointments. Be- 
11:ies thebe ceremonies there were ſeveral others, 
as ſacrifices and libations: The victims were 


black and barren heifers or black ſheep, as being 


© the ſame ſort with thoſe they offered to the 
inſcrnal gods, to denote the contrariety of theſe re- 


gions to light and fruitfulne'ss Honours were paid 


to the dend the nine and thirtieth day after burial, 


and repeated when any of their frierds errived 
that had been abſent at the ſolemnity. Thoſe 


honours were moſt acceptable to the dead, which 
their neareſt friends offered, as tho'e by their enc- 
mies were rejected with irdignation ; whence Se- 
P hoc let introduces EHlegra adviſine her ſiſter oP 


ſothemis, that the ſhould by no means offer (Ire 


rfira's gift to Heamernon. For men were Gap 
poſed to retain. the ſame aſſections after death, 


which they entertained when alive. This appeals 1 
trom the ſtory of Eteucles and Pelynices, O: difus's 
ſons, wie having killed each a in ſingle combat, 
an: be ig barned in the ſame * tlie flames of 
fri Logics worki not unite, but by parting from 
each other demontrated the 'rreconcileatle and | 


immortal hatred of the brethren. IM, and 
Ann h, h in Ic blu, Roving dais nch 
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other, were buried in che oppoſite ſides of an hill, 


leſt their ghoſts ſhould be diſturbed by having their 
ſepulchres within fight of « one another. 


| CHAP. X. 
/ the Grecian Courtſhip, Philtres,” &c. 


T OVERS had different ways of diſcovering 


their paſſions, and expreſſing the reſpect 


they hal for their beloved. Every tree in the 
walks they frequented, every wall of their houſes, 


every book they uſed had inſcribed upon it the 
beloved's name, with the epithet of . 
Whence Lucian relating a ſtory of one deſperately 


in love with Lens Cnidia, after expreſſions of his 


paſion, adds, that there was never a wall or tree, 
but what proclaimed Apr xa. In alluſion to 
tiu, practice, one in Euripides declares, that he 
ſhould never entertain a good opinion of the female 
kx, though the pines in raount Ida were filled 
with their names. Lovers uſually decked the 
houſes of thoſe they loved, with flowers and gar- 


nds; for thinking the perion their affeCtions were 


placed upon, to be the very image of the deity of 
love, their houſe could be no leſs than Cupid's 


| temple, which was accuſtomed to receive theſe 


honours. From the ſame original they ſeemed to 


| have derived the other cuſtom of making libations 


before their miſtreſſes doors, and ſpr inkling them 


| vith wine. When a perſon's garland was untied, 
| it was taken for a ſign of being in love; and for a 
woman to compoſe a garland, was another iridic a- 


tion of hcr pation. Tuey had ſeveral methods of 


Gcovering whether the ir love ©: ould prove ſueceſe- 
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ful, and uſed inchantments and philtres to make it 


ſo. Their operations were violent and dangerous, 
and commonly deprived ſuch as drank them of 


their reaſon. The ingredients were compoſed of 
m my things, among the reſt Hippomanes, a 
piece of fleſh upon ihe foreheads of colts new 
foaled, of a black or brown colour, in bigneſs 
like a fig, which the mares bite off as ſoon as they 

have ſoaled, but if they be prevented forſake their 
ofspring : This was thought a prevalent medicine 
to conciliate love, eſpecially when reduced to 
powder, and ſwallowed with ſome drops of the 
lovers blood. The poets are full of its effeQs. 


"IvyZ is the name of a ſmall bird, the Latin is not 


agreeed on. This bird, the writers of fables tell 
us, was once the daughter of Pan and Pitho, and 
having inveigled Jupiter into [9's love, was tranſ- 
formed by Juno; upon this ſhe became the darling 
of Venus, and retaining the ſame inclinations ſhe 
had formerly, {till ſerved to promote the affairs of 


love. The firſt time the goddeſs made uſe of her, 


was in the Argenautic expedition, when ſhe invented 

love-magic charms and potions, a chief ingredient 
whereof was this bird, which ſhe communicated 
to Joſn to gain him acceſs to Medea's affettions. 
The part moſt valued by enchanters was the 
tongue, which they looked on as having a fove- | 
reign virtue. Sometimes they faſtened the whole 


bird to a wheel of wax, which they turned over 
the fire till both were conſumed. Herbs were | 
added to theſe, inſects bred out of putrid matte, 


the lizard, the brains of a calf, the hair upon 


the extremity of a wolf's tail, the bones of the 


left fide of a toad eaten by ants, the blood of 
doves, the bones of ſnakes, ſcreech owls ſex 


| thers, and bands of wool twiſted upon à wheel. 


Sorac thought the udder of an Hycua, tied _ 
| 16/8 
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their left arm, a good expedient to entice to thei 
affections any woman they fixed their eyes upon; 
others melted wax, or placed clay before the fire, 
that as one melted while the other hardened, fo 
the perſon that then rejected might have his heart 
mollified and inflamed with defire, while his own 
became hard and unrclenting. They ſprinkled 
inchanted medicaments upon ſome part of the 
houſe, where the perſon reſided; but if they 
could get into their hands any thing that belopged 
to the perſon whoſe love they deſu ed, it was of 
ſingular uſe. 

Thev had likewiſe charms or forms of * 
of equal effect with philtres. Antidotes are re- 


dquced to two, either ſuch as had ſome natural 
virtue to produce the deſigned effect, as the Agnus 


Caſtus, and the herbs reputed enemies to gene- 
ration; or ſuch as wrought the cure by ſome 
occult and myſtical power, and the aſſiſtance of 
demons, ſuch as ſprinkling the duſt wherein a 
mule had rolled herſelf; the tying toads in the 
hide of a beaſt lately ain, with all the other 
minerals and herbs that were amulcts againſt the 


effects of magic; whence the poets uſually men- 


tion Caucaſus, Co!chis, and other places famous 
for the magical plants, as thoſe alone which could 
furniſh remedies and antidotes againſt love. The 
Infernal gods were called upon for aſſiſtance. A 
famous cure for love was the water of Selemnus, a 
river that falls into the ſea near Argyra in Acbaia. 


The ſtory is thus: Selemnus, a beautiful young 
ſhepherd in thoſe parts, was beloved by Argyra 


the nymph, from whom the town and fountain 
of that name were called : But the flower of his 


| age being over, the nymph deſerted him, upon 
which he pined away, and was transformed into 


a river by Penus; after this he till retained his 


former paſſion, and for ſome time conveyed his 
1. 3 | waters 
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waters through a ſubterraneous paſſage to Argyra's 
tountair, in the ſame manner that Alpheus is ſaid, | 
to join himſelf with Aretbuſa, till by Penus's fa- 

vour, the remembrance of her was cauſed to 
vaniſh quite out of his mind. Hence it came to 


paſs, that as many as waſhed them'cIves in this ri- | 
ver, were made to forget their pailion. 


Ee EY 


CHAP. XL 
Of the Grecian Marriages. 


FF HE firſt inhabitants of Crecce lied without 


laws or government; no bounds were pre- 
ſcribed to their paſhons, their loves were uncon- | 
fined and promiſcuous, becauſe forbidden by no 
human law. The firſt that reſtrained their liber- 
ty was Cecrops, who among many uſeful con- 
ſtitutions, introduced that of marriage. Others 


refer the honcur of this inſtitution to Erato, one | 


of the muſes. However that be, it was in time 
received by all; fer no ſooner did they begin to 
reform their ſavage and barbarous life, and jon | 


themſelves in towns and ſocieties, but they found 
it neceſſary to confine the unruly luſts of men, 
by eft. bliſhing lawful marriages, with other rites 


of good manners. Marriage was very honours- 
ble in many of the Grecian commonwealths, 
being encouraged by their laws ; for the ſtrength 
of ſtates conſiſting in the number of people, they 


| were thought very cold in their affections to their 


country, who refuſed to contribute to their in- 


creaſe. No man among the Spartans could live | 


without a wife after the time limited by their 
law-giver, without incurring ſevere P_— 
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The magiſtrates commanded ſuch, once every 
winter, io run round the public forum naked; and 


to increaſe their ſhame, they ſung a certain dong, 


= 
the words whereof aggravated their crime, and 


expoſed them to ridicule, Another of their pu- 


niſhments was, to be excluded from the exerciſes, 


wherein voung virgins contended naked. I he 
women alio dragged them round an altar, all the 
time beating them with their fiſts, I. aſtly, they 
were deprived of that reſpect and obſervance, 
which the younger were obliged to pay to ther 


elders. To theie we may add the Atbenian law, 


whereby all that were commanders, orators, or 
intruſted with any public affair, were to be mar- 
ried, and to have children and eſtates in land; 

for theſe were looked upon as ſo many pledges 
for their good behaviour, without which, it was 
not judged ſafe to commit to them any gi cat 


truſt. 


Polvgamy 1 was not tolerated in Creece: when 
Heredotus reports, that a Spartan had two wives, 
he obſerves, it was contrary to the cuſtom of tlie 
country. Notwithſtanding at Athens there ſeems 
to have been greater liberty, for Euripides had 
two wives, ſo had Socrates, and yet, as Atbenæus 
ſays, it was never objected to him as a crime. 
The time of marriage was not the ſame at all 
places; at Sparta men muſt have arrived at their 
full ſtrength; ; at Athens, Ariſtetle thought thirty- 
ſeven, Plato and Heſiod thirty a good age. Wo- 
men married ſooner than men. The ſeaſons of 
the year choſen ſor this purpoſe, were ſome of 
the winter months, eſpecially January; but the 
moſt convenient time was when there was a con- 


junction of the ſun and moon, when was cele- 


brated the feſtival Oroydjus, or marriage of the 
gods. Clytemnefira in Euripides having afs 2d 


Agam:mnon, when he deſigned to give Ipbigenia 


I 4 in 
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in marriage to Achilles, he anſwers, the firſt full 


moon; and Themis in Pindar adviſes, that Thetis 
be married to Pelcus at the ſame ſeaſon. This 

cuſtom ſeems to have proceeded from an opinion 
„t the moon's power in generation. Moſt of the 
Greeks looked upon it as ſcandalous to contract 
vi hin certain degrees of conſanguinity. Hermione 
in Huripides ſpeaks of the cuſtom of brethren's 
marrying their ſiſters, with no leſs deteſtation than 
of ſons marrving their mothers, or fathers their 


fauughters, The Lacedenmnians were forbidden to 


marry any of their kindred, whether in the direct 
degrees of aſcent and deſcent, but a collateral rele- 
tion never hindered them. Moſt of the Grecian 


ſtates required their citizens to match with none 


inicrior. Virgins were not allowed to marry with- 
out the conſent of their parents; whence Hero in 
Muſzus tells Leander, they could not honourably 


be joined in marriage, becauſe her parents were 


azainſt it, Even the moſt early and ignorant ages 


Vere too well acquainted with the right which pa- 


Tents naturally have over their children, to think 
that they could be diſpoſed of without their con- 
tents. Achilles in Homer, refnſes Agamemnon's 
daughter, and leaves it to his father Peleus to chooſe 
him a wife. When virgins had no fathers, their 
brothers diſpoſed of them. Thus we find Creon pro- 
miſing his ſiſter Jocaſta to any that could deſtroy 
the ſpbinx, that infeſted Thebes ; and Oreſtes gave 
his ſiſter Electra to his friend Pylades. Sometimes 
huſbands betrothed their wives upon their death- 


beds to other perſons; as appears from the ſtory 


of Demsſthenes's ſather, who gave his wife Cleo- 


bule to one Aþpbobus, with a conſiderable portion. 


When he was dead, Aphobus took the portion, but 

refuſed to marry the woman; whereupon De- 

mo ſabeues made his complaint to the magiſtrates, 

and accuſed him in an elegant oration. They had 
| ſeveral 
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ſeveral forms of betrothing, ſuch as this out of 
Menunder, I give ycu this my daughter ta make you 
father af children lawfully begotten. 

Ihe dowry was ſometimes mentioned, as we 
find in Xenophon. The perſons to be reid 
plighted their faith to one another, or to the relati- 
ons. The ceremony in promiſing fidelity was kiſhng 
each other, or giving their right hands. In the 
primitive ages, women were married without po- 
tions from their relations, being purchased by their 

huſbands, whole preſents to the woman's relatiots 
were called her dowry. But this practice was leit 
off, inſomuch that Medea in Euripides, complairs 
that women were the moſt miſerable of al rational 
creatures, becauſe lying under the neceſſity of pu”. 
chaſing their own maſters at a dear rate. So fri- 
quent became the cuſtom of women to bring por- 
tions to their huſbands, that ſome make the moſt 


| eflential difference between yum and TaMzxy, A 


wife and concubine, that the firſt had a dowry, the | 
other none. The Grecians, notwithſtanding the 
prohibition of their laws, were generally lovers of 
money, and ſeem to haye matched rather for the 
fake of that, than other more commendable qua- 
lifications. Nor was this a late corruption, toy 
we find Andromache called æeh fe, that is, poſſeſſed 
of a large dowry ; and before the ute of money 
was common, virgins increaſed their huſhands et- 
tates, by adding ſheep and oxen to their flocks 
and herds, wherein the riches of theſe ages chiefly 
conſiſted. Huſbands that divorced their wives were 
obliged to return their dowry, The ſame obliga- 
tion reached their heirs upon refuſal to maintain 
the wives of thoſe whoſe eſtates they inherited. 
Hence Telemachus in Homer, having ſuffered many 
affronts, and ſuſtained great loſſes by his mother 
Peneleps s gallants, 15 thinks it not prudent to dis- 
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miſs her to her father Icarius, becauſe that could 


not be done without returning her portion; but if 
women departed of their own accord, the obliga- 
tion became void. | 
Before they married, the man generall 

vided an habitation ; thus a woman in 7. 1 
aſks her lover whether he was building a houſe for 
her. Proteſilaus in Homer, being called to the 
Trojan war ſoon after his marriage, is ſaid to have 
leſt his houſe, nur, half finiſhed. Virgins 


when they became marriageable, preſented certain 


baſkets of little curioſities to Diana, to gain leave 


to depart out of her train, and change their ſtate 
of life. The ſame goddeſs was concerned in all 


the preparatory ſolemnities of marriage, for that 


being her averſion, it was thought neceſſary for 


all that entered upon it, to aſk pardon for diſſent- 
ing from her: This was done by prayers and ſacri- 
fices. When the victim was opened, the gall was 


taken out, and thrown behind the altar, as being 


the ſeat of anger and malice, and therefore the 


averſion of all the deities who had the care of love, 


as well as thoſe who became their votaries. The 
entrails were carefully inſpected by ſoothſayers, and 


if any unlucky omen preſented itſelf, the former 


contract was diſſolved as diſpleaſing to the gods, 
and the nuptials prevented. The ſame happened 
upon any thing appearing ill-boding without the 
victim. The bridegroom's garments were all 
dyed, and the perſons with their attendants richly 


adorned, and bedecked with garlands of flowers. | 
' Cakes of Seſame were alſo given, that herb being 


remarkable for its fruitfulneſs. The houſe where | 
the nuptials were celebrated was alſo dreſſed with | 
garlands; a peſtle was tied up at the door, and a | 
maid carried a ſieve, the bride herſelf n an 

earthen 
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earthen veſſel, wherein barley was parched, to 


ſignify her obligat ion to attend the huſineſe of her 
family. The bride was uſually conducted in a 
chariot from her father's tc hr huſband's houſe in 
the evening, that time bcir:; choſen to conceal her 
bluſne:. She was placed in the middle, her huſ- 
band ſiting on one fide, and one of his moſt inti- 
mate friends on the other. When the brideg oom 
had been married before, he was not permitted to 
tetch the bride, but that care vas commited to 
one of his friends. In the bridc's paſſage to her 

huſband's houſe, torches were carrie d before ber, 
as appears from the meſſenger in Euripides, who 
lays, he callod to mind the time, when . bore fer- 
hes b :fore Meneluus and Helena Singe: and dan- 
cers attended, as Homer acquaints us in his de— 


ſcription of Ac Billers ſhicld. "The axle-ticc of the 


coach they rode in, when they arrived at their 
journey's end was burnt, to ſignify that the bride 


was never to return to her father's houſe. Wen 7 
they entcred the houſe, they poured figs and other 
fruits upon their heads, as omens of their future 
plenty. There was a ſumptuous entertainment 
provided, and the gueſts diverted themſelves with 
dancing and muſic. When the dances were ended, 


the married couple were conducted to the marriage 
bed, called in Latin Jecdus genialis, in Greek e 


vad. It was richly adorned, and the covering 
uſually purple. Before they went to bed. the 
bride bathed her feet, whence Tygretus 1 in F riſla- 
pbanes, intending to marry Opora, no ſooner brings 


her to his houſe, but commands his ſervants to pre- 


vide a veſſel of water, then to make ready the 


bed. This being done, the bride was light: | 19 


bed by ſeveral torches; round one of . fe, the 
married perſon's mother tied her hair lac, hich 
was taken from her head for this uſe. Th. rela- 


tions always aſſiſled; Ti. „la! in Luripides, ſeverely 


chides 
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chides Polynices for marrying in a foreign country, 
becauſe ſhe, with the reſt of her relations and 
friends, were deprived of their offices at their nup- 
tials. The married couple being ſhut together in 
the chamber, the huſband looſed his wife's girdle. 
This girdle was not, as ſome fancy, worn by maids 
only, but uſed as well after marriage as before, 
heing deſigned to ſecure the weaker ſex from ſudden 
attempts of men inflamed with luſt. At this time 
the yourg men and maids ſtood before the door, 
darcing and finging, and making a great noiſe, 
to crown the maid's cries: And left the women 
ſhould go to her aſſiſtance, one of the hridegroom's 
friends ſtœod centinel at the chamber-door. The 
ſong, as appears from Jhescritus's efithalamium of 
Jlelt na, conſiſted of the praiſes of the bridegroom 
and bride, with wiſhes for their future happineſs, 
They then left them, and returned again in the 
morning, and awaked the new- married couple by 
fwging. The ſolemnity laſted ſeveral days. 

The Grecian laws concerning divorces were 
different, ſome permitting men to put away their 
wives on flipht occaſions ; the Crctans allowed it 
if a man was afraid of having too great a number 
of children; the Athenians likewiſe did it upon 
very ſmall grounds, but not without giving a 
bill, wherein was contained the reaſon of their 
divorce, to be approved of by the chief magiſtrate. 
It was not unuſual to diſſolve the marriage tie by 
_ ccnſent of both parties, and that done, they were at 
liberty to diſpoſe of themſclves how they pleaſed 
in a ſecond match. What may appear ſtrange 
is, that in ſeveral parts of Greece they borrowed 
one another's wives. At Athens, Socrates lent his 
wife Xantippe to Alcidicder, and the laws of that 
rity permitted heirelics to make uſe of their 

= | nuſband's 
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huſband's neareſt relation, when they found him 
deficient, Notwithſtanding this liberty, which 
was founded upon mutual conſent, they accounted 
all other adulteries the moſt heinous crimes in the 
world. In the heroic ages, the rapes of women 
were revenged by the moſt bloody wars. [7-r: 41:5 
makes them to have been the occaſion of that con- 
ſtant enmity that was kept up for many ages be- 


tween Greece and Afia. The rape of Helen we 


know occaſioned the deſtruQtion of Tray. Atreus 
ſcaſted his brother Thyeſtes with his own ſon, ſor 
defiling Aerape. Offenders were uſually ſtoned; 
whence Heger in Homer, tells Paris, that the crime 
in ſtealing another man's wife deſerves no leſs a 
puniſhment than Airs xr», a ſtone coat. Rich 
adulterers were allowed to redeem themſelves with 
money, which was paid to the huſband ; ſo Mars 
being taken with Venus, all the gods decree, that 
he ſhould pay the fine to Vulcan. It appears alſo 
from the ſame place, to have heen cuſtomary for 
the woman's father to return all the dowry he had 

received from her huſband ; hence Vulcan is ir- 
troduced threatening to ſecure both Mars and 
Venus in chains till that was done. Some think 
this ſum was refunded by the adulterer, becauſe it 
was reaſenable he ſhould bear the woman's father 
harmleſs, ſince it appears not, that Marrs mulct 
was a diſtin ſum ; for upon Neptune's becoming 

ſecurity for it, Vulcan looſed him from the bonds, 
without further ſcruple. Another puniſhment. 
| was, putting out the eyes of adulterers, which 
| ſeems to be no leſs ancient than the former, and 
may be thought juſt and reaſonable, as depriving 
the offender of the member which firſt admits the 
incentives of luſt. Orion having defiled Candiope 
| or Meriope, had his eyes put out by Ozenopion, 
| whom ſome will have to be the lady's nd, 
others 
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others her father. Phenix, Achilles's guardian, 
ſuffered the ſame puniſhment for defiling Clytia, 
his ſather's concubine. Homer indeed has no men- 
tion of his puniſhment, but only informs us, that 
his father having diſcovered him, prayed that he 
might never have any children. The Grecks had 
a more favourable opinion of concubinage, it be- 
ing aliowed every where, and that without ſcan- 
da], to keep as many concubines as they pleaſed. 
There is continual mention of them in Homer. 
Achilles had his Briſeis, and in her abſence, Dio- 
mede; Patroclus his Tphis ; Menelaus and Agamem- 
non, and to. mention no more, the wiſeſt, graveſt 
and eldeſt of all, Phenix and Neſtor had their 
women. Yet the Grecian wives always envied 
their huſbands this freedom, looking on it, as an 
encroachment upon their privileges; hence Laertes 
in Hamer, though he had a great reſpect for his 
ſlave Euryclea, never took lier to his bed for fear of 
his wife's diſpleaſure, and Phen'x's mother per- 
ſuaded him to defile his father's concubine, to free 
her of fo troubleſome a rival; and Clytemneſtra | 
having ſlain her huſband Agamemmon, wreaked her 
malice upon Caſſandra, his concubine. | | 
Harlots were no leſs common than concubines, 
being univerſally tolerated; nor was the uſe of 
them thought repugnant to good manners, the 
wiſeſt of the heathen ſages being of this mind. 
Solon allowed common whores to go publicly to 
thoſe who hired them. The harlots of the pri- 


mitive ages were not ſo wholly diveſted of mo- , 


deſty as afterwards, for they never went abroad 


bare-faced, but, as was the cuſtom of other wo- 


men, covered themſelves with veils or maſks ; 
nor were they allowed to proſtitute themſelves 
within cities. Corinth is remarkable for being a 
nurſery of harlots, there being in that city a 

| temple 
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temple of Fcnus, where the readieſt method of 
gaining the goddeſe's favour, was to preſent ker 
with beautiful damſcls, who from that time were 
maintained in the temple, and proftituted them— 
ſelves for hire. We are told by Strabs, that there 
were no leſs than a thouſand here at once. Hou 
ever, they were a genteel fort of harlots, and ad- 


mitted none to their embraces who could not de- 


poſit a conſiderable ſum. Their occupation was 
very gainful, ſo that thoſe whom beauty and parts 
recommended, frequently raifed great eftates. . A 
remarkable inſtance we have in Plryne, who of- 
fered the Thcbans to rebuild the walls of their 
city, when demoliſhed by Alexander, on condition 
they would engrave on them this inſcription, eſe 


walls were demoliſhed by Alexander, but raiſed by 
Phryne the harlot. To render their converſation 


more agreeable to men of parts and quality, they 


frequently employed their vacant hours in the 


ſtudy of the mathematics and other ſciences. 4/- 
paſta, Pericles's miſtreſs, uſed to converſe with 
Socrates, and arrived to ſuch a pitch in learning, 


that many of the Atbenians reſorted to her, on 


account of her rhetoric and abilities of diſcourſe: 
The moſt grave and ſerious among them viſited 
her, and carried their wives with them, as it were 
to lecture, to be inſtructed by her converſation. 
Pericles himſelf adviſed with her in the manage- 

ment of public affairs ; and after his death, one 
 Lyficles, a filly and obſcure clown, by keeping her 
company, became a chief man at Athens. Archia- 
naſſa was Plato's miſtreſs ; Hipyllus converſed with 
Ariſtotle till his death, and bure him a fon called 


Nichomacbus. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


OF the employmont of wvomen, their child-bearing, 


and children. 


FTI T barharous nations, ſays Plutarch, were 


naturally jealous, clowniſh and moroſe to 


their women, whom they kept fo ſtrictly, that 
newer any one ſaw them beſides their own family; 
when at home they were cloiſtered up; when on 
a journey cloſe covered in coaches and waggons : 
By the manner of Plitorch's relating this, it may 
be perceived, that ncither he, nor his countrymen 


approved of ſererity towards women. "The Cre- 
cian houſes were divided into two parts, in which 


men ani women had diſtinct manſions aſſigned 
tem. The part where the men lodged was to- 
wards the gate, The ſons of Priam were all placed 
by themſelres, and ſeparated from his daughters, 


no lived in more remote places. Helen's cham- | 


ber in aner, is in the loftieſt part of the houſe, 
und Ponelype appears to be lodged in ſuch another 
place, to which ſhe aſcended by a , or lad- 
der. At Lacedæ mon theie upper rooms were call- 
ed 4x, or vrpaz, which adminiſtered occaſion to 
the inventors of fables to feign that Caſtor, Pollux, 
elena and Clytermefira were hatched out of eggs, 
when they were born in one of theſe upper cham- 
bers. The women were ſtraitly confined to their 


lodgings, eſpecially ſuch as had no huſbands, | 


| Virgins were ſevercly looked to, as having no ex- 
rience of the world; hence Aramemnon in Eu- 
 1ipides, deſiring Clytemusſira to go home and look 
after her virgins, which he tells her, were by no 
mCcaus to be left alone, receives for anſwer, that 


they 
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they were cloſe kept up and well guarded. In 
the ſame poet, Antigone obtains her mother's 


leave to go to the top of the houſe to view the 
Argian army that beſieged T Het; notwithitancing | 


which, her guardian ſearches the paſſage, for fear 
any perſon ſhould have a figat of her, Which be 
ſays, would be a refleQtion upon her konour and 
his fidelity. New married women wcre almoſt 
under as ſtrict confinement as 1irgins, Hermione 
is ſeverely reproved by the = women for appear- 
in out of doors, which was a freedom, the is told, 
likely to endanger her reputation: But when they 
nad once a child, they were under no ſuch ſtrict 


confinement, yet what frecdom they then enjoyed 


was wholly owing to the kindneſs of their huſbands, 
for ſuch as were jcalous held their wives in per pe- 
tual impriſonment, Even if huſbands were of a 
better temper, it was looked on 2s very indecent 
for women to gad abroad. They never appeared 


in public without being veiled ; as we find Ponelope 


when ſhe deſcended from her apartment to converſe 


with the young genilemen that :curted her. This 
_ veil was fo thin that they might ſee through it. 


Women were likewiſe attend: ed by 7 matrons of age 
and gravity ; who alſo kept them company at 
home, and took care of their education. In the 
primitive ages, agreeable to the ſimplicity of their 
manners, the moſt noble ladies drew water, kept 


ſheep, oxen and horſes, but their moſt common 


employment, was the proviſion of all neceſſaries 
within doors. | 


Thoſe who deſired to have children were very 
liberal in making preſents and offerings to the 


gods, eſpecially to ſuch as were thought to have 


the care of generation. The goddeſs who had 


the care of women in child- bed was called 
Eeva, in Latin Lucina. Who this Z1ithyia 


Was 
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was is not agreed on by authors; ſome will have 
her to be an Hyperborean, who came from her 
own country to Delis, and there aſſiſted Latona 
in her labour. Juns was alſo one of theſe god- 


deſſes. There are ſeveral remarkable ſtories of 
TJuns's power, eſpecially that of Alcmena, who 
having incurred this goddeſs's diſpleaſure by bei 
Jupiter's miſtreſs, and being with child by him, 
S:h-nelus's wife being likewiſe with child at the 
ſame time, but not ſo forward as the other, June 
obtained, that he who was firſt born ſhould rule 
over the other; then altering the courſe of nature, 
cauſed Euryſibeus to be born of Sthenclus's wife, 
and afterwards Hercules of Alcmena, whence the | 
latter was ſubject to the former, and undertook 
his famous labours in obedience to his commands, 
The moon was another deity, whoſe influence 
on generation was thought very powerful. One 
end of invoking theſe goddeſſes was, that women 
might be delivered without pain, which was 
thought an infallible token of the divine favour; | 
when Theocritus in his encomium of Ptolemy, | 
reckons it an extraordinary bleſſing that his mo- 
ther Berenia brought him into the world without 
pain: Nay, ſo great an opinion had they of this 
| kindneſs of the gods, that they imagined it was 
a convincing proof of a woman's honeſty. Tu ins 
were likewiſe inſtances of celeſtial favour, which 
happening to Alcmena, was urged as a proof of 
her innocence. When they wanted to procure an 
_ eaſy delivery, they held palm-branches in their 
bands, being tokens of joy and conqueſt, and uſed 


as emblems of perſons raiſed from great affliftions | 


to proſperity. Latona when brought to bed of * 
Diana and Apollo, made vie of this expedient to 
eaſe her pain. | ” 


It 
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| It is obſervable that the ancient Athenians uſed 
none but men-midwives, it beirg forbidden by one 
of their laws, that women or "one ſ-c1ld have 
any concern in the practice of phyſic. "This prov- 
ing very fatal to many women, whoſe modeſty 
ſuffered them not to entruſt themſelves in the hands 
of men, one Aenadice diſguiſed herſelf in man's 
5 clothes, and ſtudied phy fic under a certain profeſ- 
for called Herephilus, where havirg attained to a 
competent ſkill in that art, ſhe revealed herſclf to 
her own ſex, who agrecd with one conſent to em- 
ploy none befide her. Hereupon the reſt of the 
phyſicians enraged, indicted her before the court 
of Arespagus, as one that corrupted mens wives. 
To obviate this accuſation, ſhe diſcovered what 
| Tex ſhe was of, the doctors then proſecuted her 
with ſtill greater eagerneſs, as violating the laws, 
and encroaching on the mens prerogative ; when, 
to prevent her ruin, the principal matrons of the 
city came into court, and addreſſed themſelves to 
the judpes, telling them, that they were not h- 
bands but enemies who were going to condemn the 
' perſon ti whom they owed their lives. Upon this 
the Athenians repealed the old law, and permitted 
their women to undertake this SY 
No ſooner was the child brought into the world 
than they waſhed it with water, but the Lacede- 
monians in wine, thereby to prove the complexion _ 
and temper of their bodies; for they had a conceit, 
that tender and weakly children woud fall into con- 
vulſions, or immedia «ly faint upon being bathed ; 
on the contrary, thoſe of a ſtrong and vigorous 
conſtitution, would acquire a greater degree of 
firmneſs thereby, and get a temper like ſteel in 
the quenchirg. The nurſes wrapped the child in 
ſwadiling bands, but the Spartans were not fo 
careful; they uſed them to any ſort of meat, and 


1 
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„ bear the want of it; not to be afraid in the 
dark or alone; not to be froward, preevith or 


crying. The cloth they put about new born 


infants, had on it a gorgon's head, becauſe that 


was de{cribed on the ſhield of Minerva, the pro- 


tectreſs of Athens: It allo ſerved to put them in 


mind, that when they arrived at man's eſtate, they | 


might imitate ſuch noble and generous actions as 
vere there repreſented. In ſome places they laid 
the cluld on a tiang bearing 1ome reſemblance to 
the life they were deſigned for. Nothing was more 
common than to put them in winnowing vans, as 


omens of their future riches and affluence, The 
Athenians of quality placed their infants on dra- 


gons of gold; which cuſtom was inflituted by Mi- 
nerva, in memory of Eridbonius, one of their 


kings, who had feet like thoſe of ſerpents, and | 
being expoled when an infant, was committed by 


that goddeſs to the vigilance of two dragons. On 
the faith day aſter birth, the midwives having pu- 


rified themicives by waſhing their hands, ran round | 


_ the fire-hearth with the infant in their arms, there- 
by, as it were, entering into the family, and put- 
ting it under the protection of the houſhold gods, 
to whom the hearth always ſerved inftead of an 
altar. If the child was a male, their doors were 
decked with an olive garland; if a female with 
wool, in token of what the work- women were to 
be employed about. „ 

The cheer conſiſted of different ſorts of things 
among which n, colewort, was always one, 
which was adminiſtered to create mik. The ſe 


venth day was honoured with feſtival ſolemnitics, 
that being the time the child was commonly named; 


others kept the eighth or tenth day. The child's 
father uſually impoſed the name, in doing of this 
they obſer ved no coutant rule, but commonly choſe 

8 tome 
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ſome of their anceſtors, whoſe name 1].cy would 
have continued to puſicrity. Ihe actions of 
rents were perpetuated by thoſe of their children, 
thus Hedor's fon Scamandrins, was called oy” the 
Tr5 ; wy Aftzanax, hecaute his tather was vc dee, 
das, the defender of the city. Ulyſſes was fo named, 
dick 1d cee 7h Alsαοννονεν, from the anger of dis 


father Autslycus. Mens own actions, complexions 


or conditions, frequently gave Occaſion 10 their 


names. Thus Ordipus was named 62 52 cid 2 
mes, from having his feet tered. Acbilles's ſon 
was firſt called 1:5; from his ud complexion, or 
the colour of his hair; atterwards Nen, trom 
undertaking the management of the T rejan war 
when very young. 
W hat ſeems very odd, and indeed 33 
amid the Grecian nolitenc's, is their murdering 
their children, or expoſing them in ſome deſert 
place to the mercy of fortune. When thev did 
this, they put them into a baſket or veſſel, tying 
jewels and rings, whereby they might diſcover them 
if providence took care for tlicir ſafety. Another 
deſign in adorning theſe infants was, either to en- 
courage ſuch as ſound them to nouriſh and educate 
them it alive, or to give them human burial if 
dead, Ihe women coming out of childbed, v.cre 
looked on as pelluicd ; hence Ipbigenta in Euripides 
tells us, that no perſon who was guilty of mur- 


cer, or had touched a woman in chitlibed, or a 


dead corp, could be admitted to Diana's altar. 
When the fortieth day came, the danger of child- 
bed he ing then over, they kept a a feſtival: At this 
time the woman, having been before purified ty. 
waſtung, entered into fome of the teinples, oficr- 
ng ſacrifices and thanks for her delivery: They 
preſented al'o lo Diana their garment, and women 

after their fifll child, p: reſenled their Cons. 
1 he 
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The /e boliaff on Homer makes four ſorts of chil- 
dren. 1. Oi, thoic born in lawtul marriage. 
2. Ne, thole of concubines or harlots. 3. Tess, 
u hole fat hers were not known. 4. Ilarbesia, ſuch 
a» Ce born of women, who though vitiated be- 
tore marriage, were iti {taken for virgins. There 
was a fifth kind called Gerd, or adopted. There 
never was any time (though ſome pre: end the con- 
trary) when legitimacy was not reckoned a diſ- 
grace, unleſs in thoſe ages when men lived without 
laws or government, allowing promiſcuous mix- 
tures 5 and all uncleanneis. Eaſlatbius will have 
concubines and their ſons to have been as honour- 
able as wives and their children, eſpecially about 


the time of the Tran war. But the whole courſe 
of antiquity is clearly againſt him, no inſtarce of 


this occurring in any ancient author. It is poſſible 


that concubines might iometimes have greater re- 
ſpet than lawtul wives, baſtards than legitimate 


children, but that was owing to the partial aflec- 
tions of 'butb- ande, u. ich women by their ſuperior 
beauty and arts ct M. finuation, might gain. The 
chief reaſon Euſtatlius alicdges, is, that Agamem- 
mr calls Teuer Nebes, when encouraging him to 


fight z at which time it woua have been very im- 


proper to kave given nm opprobrious language. 
Burt Ava une might F.ave two reaſons for _ 
ing che natural fon of Tel mon to behave well. 

That by ſe doing, he would be inſtr ee in 
delivering the Grecizns from their enemies: And 
ſecordly, that fuch an action would be a credit to 
his father, whoſe hemmt le onght to have a more 
tender concern fur, ſince de hid received ſuch cx- 


er ef benefits from zum, as having, ;.otwith- | 
tanding his tHegittmecy, been carcfully educated, 


and that not in any remote place where he might 
be 
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be neglected, but under his own eye, and in his 

own houſe. This is fo far from citabliſhing an 
equality between legitimate chilaren and baſtards, 
that it evidently ſhews the contrary, the particle 
ri after Ne8;» plainly implying that ſuch care was 
ſcriethiug mere than common in thoſe days. Nor 
can the poct be blamed for making Agamemnon call 
him by ſuch a name, ſince the thing was no ſc- 


cret, but known to all the Greeks, and which, no 


doubt, appeared every day, from Teucer's ſub- 
millive behaviour to Aj:x, his half brother, and 
the lawful fon of Telamn. This interpretation is 
confirmed from what Agamernon ſpeaks to Tencer 
in Sophucles, whereby it appears what difference 
there was between the ſons of lawful wives, and 


thoſe of concubines. We find Jen in Euripides, 


who had Apollo tor his father, and Creuſa quecn 


of Athens tor his mother, yet complaining of his 


hard fortune in being illegitimate. It may be ob- 


jeQed, that catural. children ſometimes ſucceeded 


in their father's kingdoms ; but that only hap- 
pened where there was a defect of lawful iſtue. In 
ſome places, baſtards inherited eſtates when there 
were no relations; but where there were any, the 


others had no ſhare, as is plam from a dialogue be- 


tween Pifthcterus and Hercules, in Ar fie phanes, 


where Hercules being perſuaded by Nefiunc, that 


he was heir-apparent to Jupiter, is undeceived by 


Piſtbeterus, viho tells him, that being S illegitimate, 


he had no right of inheritance. 


Perſons who had no lawful iſſue were allow 4 
to ad opt whom they pleaſed, whether their own 
natural ſons, or thoſe of others; flaves, madmen 


and infanrs were exceptcd. They were civollcd, 
and inveſted with all the privileges and rights of 
citizens, and obliged to perform all neceſſary du- 
ties. 1 hey could claim no inheritance or kindred 

in 
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in the family they left, neither could they alienate 


any thing, ualets they had children. It was an 
ancient cuſtom {or lecitimate {ons to divide their 


father's eftates by lots, all having equal ſhares, 


without tee iv priority of birth, allowing a 
{mull pitiance to cit as were unlawiully begotten, 
Thus 15 hos in Homer tells Eumers, that the ſons 


of Caſtor the Creten, of whom he feigns himielf 


one, divided what he left. Homer relating how 
1 «5 c the two ſons of Phænops, favs, that 
the xv, d n the en Euſtathius, with 
the od SD,, will have the yrewres to ſgmfr 


certain mar 85 , who had rights to the eſtates of 


ſuch as died without heirs; but it may as well be 
interpreted of relations, tor theſe are ſo called by 
ancient grammarians. 

"The Greciex Practice concerning wills was not 
the lame in all places: Some gavernments permitted 
men to diſpoſe of their eſtates, others wholly de- 
prived them of that privuege. Before Solon' s time, 
no man vas allowed to make any will, but all the 
wealth of deceaſed perſons belonged to their ſami- 


lies; but hie permitted them to "diſpoſe of it on | 
whom they liked, efteeming friendſhip a ſtronger 


ic than kindred, and affection than neceſſity, and 


thus put every man's eſtate in the diſpoſal of the 


poſiciior. Wills were ufually ſigned before ſeve- 

ral witneſſes, who put ſeals to them for confirma- 
tion, then they were placed in the hands of truſ- 
ties, who ſaw them performed. There are ſeve- 


ro copies of wills in Diogenes Laertins, as thoſe 


oi Ariſtotle, Lycon and 7 beophi oft us, whence it ap- 
; P'Ear: 5 they h 1d a common form, beginning Vw ith 
a with ſor life and health; afterwards adding, that 


in caſe it happened otherwiſe, their will was as 


followed. Vurtucus and noble actions not only en- 


titled the doer of them to honour, but deſcended 
to luis poiterity 3; iruitleſs commendations and 


empty 
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empty titles were not the ſole reward, more ſub- 

hd acknowledgments were made. Their chil- 
dren were educated and provided {or ſuitable to 
their birth at the publick expence. Men's vices 
and diſhonourable actions were likewiſe participated 
by their children ; for it was thought no more than 
reaſonable, that thoſe who ſharcd in the proſperity 
and good fortune of their parents, ſhould partake 
likewiie of their loſſes and miſcarriages. Agamem- 
19: in Homer could be prevailed on by no arguments 
to ſparc Antimachus's ſons, their father having en- 
dcavoured to procure Menclaus and Ulyſſ-s to be 


murdered, when they were ſent upon an embaſly 


to Troy. Children thought it no diſparagement to 


perform the loweſt offices for their parents; they 


were zealous in vindicating their honour, and re- 


venging their in juries; whence Telemachus in Homer 


favs, Or/l-s had g ined the applauſe of all Grezcr, 


and recommended his name to ſuccceding ages, by 


taking revenge on his father's murderers. They 
likewiſe provided a comfortable ſubſiſtance for them 
in old age: They were ſo concerned about theſe 


things, that when they undertook any ha 227dons. 
enterprie, it was cuſtomary to engage iome of 


their friends to maintain and protect their aged pa- 
rents. To be negligent in theſe matters was ac- 


counted one of the greateſt impieties, and moſt 
worthy of divine vengeance ;z whence Heſiod, enu- 
merating the evils of the laſt and iran age, men- 
tions the diſobedience and diſreſpectful behaviour of 


children to their parents, as one of the greateſt, and 
called to heaven for vengeance. No crime was 
thought to be followed with more certain and ine- 

vitable judgments than this; {or the furies and 
other infernal deitics were belicved always ready 


to execute the curſes of parents myured by their 
children. Hence Telemochus, in Homer, reſuſes 


to 


„ 
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to force his mother Penclipe from his houſe, for 
tear of being haunted by the furies, and reproach- 
ed by men. Nor was this puniſhment left only 
to be executed by the Gods, but frequently in- 
fitted by men. Selen ordered all perſons who re- 


tuſed to make due proviſion for their parents, to 


be puniſhed with @riwiz, ignominy. Vet there 
were ſome caſes, wherein the legiſlator cxcuſed 
children from maintaining their parents, as when 
they had been bred up to no calling or profeſſion, 
whereby they might be enabled to ſubſiſt in the 
world; for the care and trouble of parents in edu- 
cating their children, being the main foundation 
of thele duties they were to expect from them, 
their default herein, was thought to abſolve their 
children from their allegiance. In like manner, 
ſuch as were proſtituted by their parents were not 


compelled to ſupport them. The ſons of harlots 


were ireed; becauſe they who keep company with 
harlots, are not ſuppoſed to deſign the procreation 
of children, but their owa pleaſure, and therefore 
had no pretence to upbraid them with ingratituce, 
whoſe very birth was a ſcandal and reproach to 


them. As the unkindnels of parents was made a 


ſufficient excuſe for children to deny them relief in 
their old age, ſo the diſobedience or extravagance 
of children, whether natural or adopted, frequently 


deprived them of the care and eſtate of their pa- 


rents; yet the Athenian lawgiver allowed not parents 
to diſinherit their children out of paſſion or ſlight 

prejudices, but required their appearance before 
_ certain judges appointed to have cogniz.ance of ſuch 


matters, where if the children were found to de- 


Terve {o ſevere a ſentence, the ju lick cryer was 
ordered to proclaim, that ſuch a perſon rejected 
the criminal from }eing his fon : But if parents 
were reconciled, they could then never 2bd1-ate 
| | | them 
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them again. When any man, either through dot- 
axe, or other infirmities, became unfit to manage 
his cate, his fon was allowed to impeach him be- 
fore the men of his own ward, who had power to 
inveſt num with the preſent poſſeſſion of lis inhe- 
ritance. To this purpoſe there is a remarkable 
ſtory of the celebrated Sophycles, who being accuſed 
by Joppzn his ſon for neglecting his affairs through 
dotage, read to the judges his tragedy called 
Oedipus Coloneus, which he had then lately com- 
poicd ; whereupon he was acquitted. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the times of eating and entertainments. 


H times of eating among the Grecians were 
ſour cvery day. 1. Azrar«ouz, the morning 
meal, ſo called becauſe it was cuſtomary at this 
time to eat pieces of bread dipt in unmixt wine. 
This meal is by Hamer called £549, which 1s de- 
rived 47s T8 4pnra, becauſe from thence the he- 

roes went immed:atclv to the war, and there be- 
haved valiantly. 2. Aer is ſynonymous to Aires, 
as Atbenæus has ſnewn. 3. Ae, was the after- 
noon meal. 4. Vrros, the ſupper, winch among 
the latter Grecizns was termed Am», However 
others are of opinion that anciently there were but 
two meals a day, and Athen æus ſays, no man can be 
produced in Hamer eating thrice; neither is it to 
be doubted, but that in tho e early ages the way of 
living was very temperate and frugal, and it was 
thought ſufficient if they had a moderate breakfaſt, 
and after the buſineſs and labour of the day was 
over, refreſhed themſelves with a plentiful meal; 
K 2 So whence 
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whence Flats wondered that the Sicilians and a- 
li7ns could cat two plentiful meals every day; and 
among the Erecians it was accounted extravagance 
to breakiaſt or dine to the full. In the primitive 
ages, meetings at entertainments were occaſioned 
hy their devotion to the Gods; neither was it uſual 
_ to indulge themſelves with the free uſe of wine or 
dainties, unleſs they did it on a religious account; 
for on ſeſtivals they reſted from their labours, and 
lived more pentifully than at other times, believing 
that the Gods were preſent on ſuch occaſions, and 
out of this opinion, they bchaved with ſobriety and 
decency; neither did they drink to exceſs, but after 
they were moderately refreſhed, offered a libation 
and returned home. There were two ſorts of en- 
tertainments, #2a7un, which was provided at the 
| <xpcnceof one man, and *zo; that of a company, 
| where each contributed his proportion. The laſt, 
as be ing leaſt expenſive, was molt frequented, and 
recommended by the wilcit men as promoting | 
fricndſhip; they were for the molt part conducted 
with more decency and order, bhecauſe the gueſts 
who only eat of their own collation, were utual} 
more ſparing than when they feaſſed at another's. 
expence. So different was the behaviour at their 
publick from their private feaſts, that Minerva in 
Homer, having ſeen the intemperance and unſcem- 
ly actions of Fenelope's courtiers, concludes their 
entertainment was not tf, providcd at the com- 
mon charge, but 5az79 or yejs, furniſhed at that 
of a ſingle perſon. Poets, fingers and thoſe that 
made diverſion for the company contributed no- 
thing... - . - 
Men at firſt lived upon ſuch fruits as ſprung cut | 
of the earth without art or cultivation, and deſired 
no fort of drink beſides that which the 5 
N or 
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and rivers aſiorded. fciian tells us, that at Arges 
they fed chieſſy upon pears; at Athens upon figs ; 
in Arcadia upon acorns ; moſt other nations origi- 
nally made ule of theſe: Hence it was cuſtomar 
at Athens, when they kept their marriage feſtival:, 
for a boy to bring in a bough full of acorns, and 8 
plate covered with bread, proclaiming, J bove 16 
cated tho worſt, and found ine better. CRUS 
taught the art of ſowing, and ſeveral other uſeful 
inventions, the memory whereof was many age: 
after celebrated. The firſt whom Cores inſtructed 
was Triptylemus, by whom that knowledge was 
communicated to nis countrymen, the Atbeuians. 
Af:erwards ſhe imparted the ſame art to Eumelus, 
a citizen of Fatræ in Achaia, by whom it was firſt 
introduced into that country. Barley was firſt uſed 


before any other ſort of corn. Men in early times 18 


wholly abſtained from fleſh, out of an opinion, 
that it was unlawful to eat, or to pollute the altars 
of the Gods with the blood of any living creature. 
Swine were uſed for food the firſt of all animals, 
they being wholly unſerviceable for all other pur- 
Poſes, and having, inthe language of Cicero, ani- 
mam pro ſale, ne putreſcant, their ſouls only inſtead 
of ſalt, to keep them from putrifying. As on the 
contrary, for ſeveral ages after fleſn came * be 
eaten, it was thought unlawful to kill oxen, be- 
cauſe they are very uſeful to mankind, and — 
of their labour in cultivating the ground. It was 
alſo unuſual to kill young animals, whence Priam 
was introduced by Homer, reproving his ſons. feaſt- 
ing on young lambs; the reaſon whereof was, 
either that it ſavoured of cruelty to deprive _ 
of life which had ſcarce taſted the ſweets of it, 
it tended to the deſtruction of the ſpecies. Neither 
did the ancients ſeek for rarities, but were content 
with ſheep, goats, ſwine, oxen, or what they caught 
: K 2 = 
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in hunting. Hence all the Grecions in Homer live 
upon a ſimple diet; young and old, kings and pri- 
vate men, are contented with the ſame proviſien, 
Aramomnon entertains Ajax after his combat with 
H dior, with the chine of an ox. Alcinsns, king 
of Ph.cacia, who affected a more delicate and ſplen- 
did way of hving, fed upon beef: And the cour- 
tiers of Fenclape, though given to all forts of pi- a- 
ſure, were never entertained either with fiſh or fowl. 
it is no leſs remarkoble that Homer's heros never 
broncd their meat or dreſſed it with ſauces, wit only 
roaſted it. However there is an inftance or two in 
| that poet of boiled meat. In afier ages luxury 
crept into different parts of Grerce, bac the S ar- 
fans retained the primitive frugality. Their diet 
at their Evooiriz was extremely ſimple, and every 
one had a certain portion allotted him. Their black 
broih was ſo peculiar to them, and ſo unpleaſant 
to others, that a citizen of Sybaris cried out, that 
he no longer wondered why the Lacedemnians were 
the moſt valiant ſoldiers in the world, when any 
man in his ſenſes, would rather die a thooked deaths 
than live upon ſuch vile ſood. And it is reported 
of Ag ſilaus, that he diſtributed ſome ſweetmeats, 
which had bccr: preſented to him by the Thracians, 
among the ſlaves, ſaying, that the ſervants of vir- 
tue ought not to indulge themſelves with ſuch de- 
licacies, it being unworthy of men of free birth to 
ſhare thoſe pleaſures whereby ſlaves are allured. For 
which reaſon the cooks of Laccdamon were only 
dreſſers of fleſh, and they who under ſtood any thing 
farther were caſt out of Sparta, as the filth of men 
infected with the plague. This cuſicm was not 
unlike that of the ancient heroes, who kept no 
cooks, but ſometimes dreſt their own viduals, 25 
we find done by HAcbiiies in Hemer. 
Next, 
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Next to the Spartan tables, thoſe of Athens 
were met irugaily furniſhed. The foil of Attica 
was barrel, and could ſcarce ſupply food for its in- 
habitants. The drink of the Grecians was gene- 
rally water, which they drew from the ncareit 
fountain. Afterwards hot ſprings came into re- 
queſt by the exampl of Hercules, who being very 
much fatigued by labour, reſreſhed himſelf at ſuch 
an one, that had been diſcovcred to him by Mineran 
or Fuican: this fort of water was thought ex- 
tremely beneficial on like occaſions ; whence Plats 
ccmmends his Atlantic iſles on account of its hot 
and cold fountains; and Jlemer, by whom we are 
ſupplied with examples of al ſorts of poctic topics, 
_ relates, that one of the ſprings of the tiver Sc 
mander was exquiſitely cold, and the other as hot. 
After all, hot waters were not ſo much uſed for drink, 
but for bathing. The invention of wine was by 
the Egyptians afcribed to Ofrris, by the Latius to 

Saturn, and by the Greeks to Bacchus, to whom 
divine honours were paid on that account. In 
Greece the matrons and virgins drank wine, as 2p- 
pears from the examples of Nauſicæ and her com- 
panions in Homer. And becauſe the ſame freedom 
was rarely allowed that ſex in other countries, the 
Grecien women were ill thought of on that account. 
It was likewiſe cuſtomary to give it to children, un- 
leſs the management of Achilles was different from 
that of other infants. Wine was generally mixed 
with water, whence drinking cups were called Ka- 
Tapes, raf tf ον, from the mixture made in 
them. The cuſtom of drinking tempered wine 
obtained in the time of the Trojan war. There 
was a certain proportion obſerved in this mixture; 


ſome to one veſſel of wine poured in two quarts of 


water; and others more or leſs, as they pleaſed. 
The Lacedzmonians uſed to boil their wine upon 
„ the 
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the fire until the fiſth part was conſumed, and aſter 
four years were expired, began to drink it: How- 
ever, generally they uſcd very little water. When 
they drank it unmixt, it was termed imiouvbicar, 

to act like a Scythian, who as well as the N, 
were remarkable for drunkenneſs. Some uſed to 
pcrfume their wine; it was then called 5s. 
ffir, or pt Fine; this was different ſrom the 
Murr ibina of the Romans, Sometimes they thick- 
ned their wine with meal; ſome they drew trom 
barley, &c. 

The perſon by whom the entertainment was 
commonly provided, was called & iri47ws, and the 
perſons entertained 'by hun were termed daurehlicc, 
744757% 2 The hour was ſignified at the invi! ation, 
and becauſe they then i the hours by the 
motion of the ſun, there is frequent mention made 
of cn, the ſhade of the ſun, and cox: the let- 


ter of the dial, on theſe occaſions. Relations often 


went without invitation, as hath been obſerved on 


that verſe of Homer, where he deſcribes the enter- 


tainment at Agamermon' s tent, where valiant Me- 
n-laus came to him auruarc, that 3 is, without be- 
ing invited. They who intruded themſelves into 
other men's entertainments, were called Tepecira, 
parafites ; which word, as Lucian hath obſcrved, 
in its primitive ſcnſe, ſignified only the companicns 
of princcs and men of quality; ſuch was Patreclus 
to Achilles, and Mammon to Idomeneus, or thoſe 


who had their diet at the tables of the Gods ; but 


it afterwards came to be a name of reproach for 
thoſe, who by flattery, and other mean arts, uſed 
to inſinuate themſelves to the tables of other men. 
Gueſts were unlimited as to number; ſome choſe 


lo invite three, four or five at moſt, but the number 


was after infinite, as Atbenæus reports. Euſlatbius 


nath obſerved, that . not more than ten 
were 
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were admitted, which he thinks was alſo cuſtom- 
ary in the primitive times; and hence when Aga- 
memnon, in Homer, ſpcaks of diſtributing the Gre- 
ian army a! an entertainment, he mentions only 
duns, tens. Eut chis muſt be only underſtoed of 
private men. Princes oiten 1avited a great many. 
Men and women were never invited together, as 
we are informed by Cicero; but this is only ap- 
plicable to the Grecrans, who never brought their 
wives. Betore they went to a feaſt, they waſhed 
and anointed themſelves, for it was thought very 
indecent to go thither defiled with ſweat and duft. 
They who came off a journey were waſhed and 
cloathed ſuitable to the occaſion, in the houſe of 
the entertainer. This we find done in Homer, 
where he deicribes theTeception of Telemachus and 
Piſiftratus by Menelaut. So exact were they as to 
cleanlineſs, that Hemer introduces his herocs, ſup- 
ping, converſinę, vaſhing, and after ſupping again: 
And Ariſtahbaes ſpeaks of bringing water to waſh 
hands after courſes; to waſh before ſupper was 
termed , aſter e&nowiaoda;, For a towel, 
the Greeks uſed the ſoft and fine part of bread, 
Which they after caſt to the dogs. We meet with 
a certain ſtuff uſed after ſupper to ſcour the hands. 
It may not be improper to obſerve, that waſhing 

and anointing, which was fo frequent in the hot 
climates, and indeed continues to this day, was a 
means both to cleanſe the body from filth, and to 
refreſh it ; therefore whenever they ceaſed from 
ſorrow or mourning, they anointed and bathed, as 
Eurynome adviſes Penelope, | in Homer: The ſame 
was _ on finiſhing a war, journey, or any * 

fatigu 
= * heroic ages men and women indiſcrimi- 
nately bathed themſelves in rivers; thus NA. 
daughter of Alcineus, and Europa in Me. hus, 
K 1 cleanſed 


1 
| 
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(leanſed their bodies in the Znaurus. Helena al'o 


and her fellows waſh2dintheriverEuretas, according 
to Theocritus, Sea or alt water was preferred if 
convenient, as it was thought to dry ſuperfluous 
humours. Hot baths were common. Pindar 
ſpeaks of the baths of the nymphs, and Andro- 
mache in Homer, provides one for Her againſt his 
return from battle. Neſtor orders Hecamede to 
make ready Pegs AceTfa, an hot bath; and the 
Pheacians are ſaid to place their chief delight in 
changing their apparel, hot baths and beds. After 
bathing they anointed to cloſe the pores of the ſkin, 
and prevent its becoming rough after the water was 
dried off, If we may believe Pliny, they had ra 
better ointment in the time of the Trojan war, 
than oil perfumed with odoriferous herbs, eſpeci- 


_ cially roſes; whence pi%o zi, is mentioned in 


the twenty-third 1liad, with which Venus anoints 
Hefor's body. The fcet being more liable to filth 
and dirt than any other part, were more frequently 
cleanſed ; women were generally employed for this 
jervice, who not only waſhed and anointed them, 
but alſo kiſſed them, as Philolcon relates of his 
daughter in Ariſtophancs. As ſoon as the gueſts 
arrived, the maſter of the houſe ſaluted them, 


which was done by the conjunction of their right 


hands, that being reckoned the pledge of fidelity 
and friendſhip. Sometimes they kiſſed the lips, 


hands, knees or feet in ſalutations, as the perſon 


deſerved more or leſs reſpect. The gueſts being 
admitted, did not immediately fit down at the 


table, but ſpent ſome time in viewing and com- 


mending the room and furniture; thus the ſon in 
Ariſlopbanes inſtructs his father to do, and the 
ſame 1s obſerved by Atheneus. The ancient Greeks 


ſat at meat. There are two ſorts of ſcats men- 


tioned by Homer: 1. atpfos, which contained two 


perſons, 
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per:cns, ard was commonly placed for thoſe of 
the meaneſt quality. 2. ©, on which they fat 
upright, having under their feet a foot-ſtoo], 
named * 3. Knoue;, on which they fat Jear- 
ing a little backward. Neither was it the cuſtom 
in Greece only, but in moſt other countries, to ſit 
at meals, lying being much poſterior. Effemi- 
nacy and ſoftneſs made them change their ſeats for 
beds, in order to drink with more eaſe. The mar- 
ner of lying down was thus; the table was placed 
in the middle, round which ſtood the beds, cc- 
vered with cloth or tapeſtry, according to the qua- 
lity of the maſter of the houſe; upon theſe they 
lay, inclining the ſuperior part of their bodies up- 
on their left arms, the lower part being ſtretched 
out at length, or a little bent; their heads were 
raiſed up, and their backs ſometimes ſupported with 
pillows. If ſeveral perſons lay upon the ſame 
| bed, then the firit lay upon the uppermoſt part, 

with his legs ſtretched out behind the ſecond per- 
ſon's back; the ſecond's head lay below the navel, 
or boſom of the former, his feet being placed be- 
hind the third's back, and in like manner the third, 
fourth, fifth, and the reſt ; for though it was ac · 
counted mean and ſordid at Rome, to place more 
than three or four on one bed, yet we are informed 
by Cicero, that the Greeks formerly crowded man” 
times five, and often a greater number. Perſons 
beloved commonly lay in the boſoms of thoſe that 
loved them. At the beginning of the entertain- 
ment, it was cuſtomary to lie flat upon their bel- 
hes, that ſo their right hands might with more eaſe 
reach to the table; when their appetites began to 

_ decreaſe, they med on their ſides. Every one was 
ranked according to his quality, the moſt honour- 
able had the uppermoſt ſeats. The heroes in 
Homer ſat in long ranks on both beſides of * 
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ble. Thus when Achilles entertains Agamemnon's 


ambaſſadors, ke places himſelf at the head of one 


rank, and Ulyſſes at that of another. Neptune, 
though coming late to a feaſt of the Gods, ſat in 


the middle, that place being reſerved, as a right 
belonging to him. Jupiter was at the head of 
one rank, next to him on the ſame ſide ſat Mi- 
nerva his daughter, and Juno led the oppoſite 


rank. The table was accounted a very ſacred 


thing, as thereby honour was paid to the God of 
hoſpitality and friendſhip. This God was Jupiter, 


who from the protection of gueſts, received the 


titles of Ei; and Pics, They alſo placed the ſta- 
tnes of the Gods on the tables, and offered liba- 
tions to them there; hence Caſſandra in Lycopbron, 
mentions it as an aggravating circumſtance in the 


crime of Paris's rape of Helen, that he ſtole the 


wife of that man, by whom he was courteouſly 
treated, Ihe tables at firſt were of wood, po- 
liſned after the beſt manner of thoſe times, and the 
feet were painted with a variety of colours: They 


were not covered with linen, but cleaned with wet 
ſpunges, of which practice ſeveral examples cc- 


cur in Homer. 


Taxe in Greek, and menſa in Latin are ambi- 


guous words, and ſignify not only the tables, but 
the meat placed upon them; fo that prime menſe, 


Ke. ſignify the removing the table and meat upon 
it, at every Courſe. There were three diſtin 


parts of the ſupper, which was their chief meal. 
1. Cænæ prefetiio, or a preparation, rather than 


any part of the ſupper ; and conſiſted of herbs of 


the ſharpeſt taſle, in particular at Arbens, of cole- 
worts, eggs, oyſters, civeuim, a mixture of ho- 


ney, and as it is probable of the ſharpeſt. 


wines, and other things which were thought 
to create an appetite. 2. Cana, this courſe 


was always more plentifully ſurniſhed out 
LT than 
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than the former. 3. The third courſe conſiſſed 
of ſweetmeats of all kinds; in this they ſhew- 
ed the utmoſt ſplendor. A paper was delivered to 
the maſter of the feaſt, containing a catalogue of 
all the diſnes which the cock had provided, and 
this was by him communicated to the gueſts. 
The ancients had ſo great a ſenſe of the divine 

Providence, that they imagined it unlawful to eat 
until they had offered a part, as a fort of firſt- 
ſruits to the Gods, which cuſtom was ſo religi- 
ouſly obſerved in the heroical ages, that Achi/- 
les, though diſturbed by Agamemnon's ambaſſadors 
at midnight, would not eat until an oblation was 
offered. And U!;/ſes in another place of Hemer, 
reports, that in Ps/yphemus's den, himſelf and his 
fellow ſoldiers were not unmindſul of this duty; 
the neglect of this was accounted a very great im- 
piety, which none but Epicurvs, and others who 
worſhipped no Gods at all, could be guilty of. 
The firſt of theſe oblations was always made to 
Vefla; the reaſon why the Goddeſs had this ho- 
nour paid her, was either becauſe ſhe being pro- 
tectreſs of the houſe, was as Cicero expreſſes it, 
rerum cuſtos intimarum; or becauſe being the fame 
with the earth in the people's eſtimation, was the 
common principle out of which all bodies were 
produced, and into which they are again reſolved. 
During the entertainment all the gueſts were 
apparelled in white, or ſome other cheartul co- 
lour; they decked themſelves with flowers, which 


vere provided by the maſter of the teaſt, and 


brought in beſore the ſecond courſe. I hey not 
only adorned their heads, necks and breaſts, but 
beſtrewed the beds whereon they lay, and all 
Parts of the room. In latter times they commonly 
made uſe of ivy and Ametbyſtus garlands, to pre- 
vent drunkenneſs. But the flowers and greens 

_ whereof 
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whereof garlands were compoſed, were various, 
No entertainment at firſt was made, but upon the 
feſtivals of the Gods, and then the garlands, 
hymns and ſongs, were ſuch as the Gods were ſup- 
poſed to delight in. The roſe was dedicated by 
Cupid to Harpocrates the God of Silence, to en- 
gage him to conceal the lewd actions of Venus, and 
hence became the emblem of ſilence ; whence to 
preſent or hold it up to any perſon in diſcourſe 
ſerved inſtead of an admonition, that it was time 
for him to hold his peace; and in the banqueting 
room they placed a roſe above the table, to ſignify 
that what was there ſpoken ſhould be kept private. 
The antient Gree4s anointed their heads with ſome 
common and ordinary ointment, thinking by that 
means to keep themiclves cool and temperate, and 
to prevent fevers, and other miſchievous conſe- 
cuences of the too plentiful uſe of wine; but af- 
terwards, as it is uſual for men to improve tie 
things which at firſt were uſed out of mere neceſ- 
ſity, by the addition of others which ſerve {or plea- 
ſore and luxury, they came to uſe precious oint- 
ments and perfumes. Theſe, as alſo the diſtrihu- 
tion of garlands, and ſecond courſes at feaſts, were 
introduced into Greece by the [2nians, who by con- 
verſing with the Jfraticks, were taught to lay aſide 
the primitive plainne's of their manners, ſooner 
than any of the Greeks, The chief part to which 
ointment was applied, was the head, but the breaſt 
was alſo adorned and anointed, as being the ſeat of 
| the heart, which they thought was refreſhed by 
theſe applications as well as the brain. The rooms 


too were all perfumed with myrrh, frankincenſe 


and odours. ns 

There was a king appointed, who was to de- 
termine the laws of good-fellowſhip, and to obſerve 
whether every man drank his p portion; he was 
choſen by lot, and to him che gulls were obliged 


10 
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to be conformable. In the primitive times the maſ- 
ter of the feaſt carved for all, as we find Achilles 
doing in Homer. This cuſtom of diſtributing to 
every gueſt his portion was, by ſome, derived from 
the ages wherein the Greeks left off their ancient 
way of living upon acorns, and learned the uſe of 
corn, which being, at firft, very ſcarce, gave oc- 
caſion to continual quarrels. To prevent theſe diſ- 
orders, it was agrecd, that one ſhould be named, 
to divide to every one his portion; hence dag icon 10 
frequently in Homer. Such to whom a particular 
reſpect was due, were helped to the beſt parts, and 
very often to a larger ſhare than the reſt. Thus 
Eumæus in Hemer, gives the chine, which was moſt 
eſteemed, to Ulvſſes. Sar pedlon, one of the kings 
of Lycia, is honoured with the firſt ſcat, the beſt 
ſhare of meat, and full cups. The perſons em- 
ployed to difiribute drink, were called 2x, this 
the heralds ſometimes did ; however, young toys 
and virgins filled about the wine, which is agrec- 
able to the manners of thoſe times, when duch 
mifght attend without any ſuſpicion of luſt or im- 
modeſty; whence the daughter of Cucalus, king of 
Sicily, is ſaid to have waſhed Minos, king of Crete, 
and the ſzme is done by virgins and women in fe- 
veral parts of Homer : And ſo common was it in 
early ages, for young perſons of both ſexes to be 
employed in theſe miniſtrations, that OD , ſervants, - 
came to be termed by the names of mai; and 
rain, boys and girls; neither was this done by 
children of mean fortune, but by thoſe of the high- 
eſt quality, for Menelaus's fon in Homer, fills about 
wine. Another reaſon why young perſons ſerved 
at entertainments rather than thoſe in years was, 
becauſe by their beauty and ſprightlineſs, they 
were thought more apt to exhilarate the oO 

2 
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whoſe eyes, as well as their other ſenſes, were to 
be pleaſed; on this account the moſt comely per- 
{ons were employ ed. Among the gods, fair Hebe, 
the goddeſs of youth and daughter of Func, ſerved 
er. And Ganymede, the moſt beautiful of 
mortal race, was tranſlated into heaven to wait at 
Jupiter's table. In ſeveral parts of Homer, we 
find things called by one name by men, and by ano- 
ther by the gods; by the laſt we are to underſtand 
the original and moſt ancient names, as the ſeboliaſt 
remarks; one inſtance will be ſufficient, where 
Homer tells us, that a certain place in Treas was, 
by the gods, that is anciently, called Myrina's tomb, 
but by men, that 1s, more recently, Batiea. At 
the Trejan war, young perſons of beautiful counte- 
nances and well dreſſed, ſerved at feaſts, as ap- 
pears from the anſwer of Eumæus to Ulj es, who, 
then coming in the habit and form of an old beg- 
gar, intended to ſerve hy young gentlemen who 
made their addreſſes to Penelope, is told, that ſuch 
ought to have new cloaths, dreſſed heads and beau- 
tiſul faces. In modern ages, when the arts of 
luxury had more eſteem, it was uſual to give vaſt 
Pric es for handlome youth. 
In Ilamer's time, cach perſon rms to have a 
diſtin£; cup, cut of u hich he drank when he plea- 


ſed; on which account the heroical cups were very 


capacious, as is particularly proved by that of Neſter, 
which was ſo weighty, that a young man had ſcarce 
ſtrength to carry it. The cups they uſed after 

ſupper were lar: er than thoſe they uſed before it. 
Wealthy men had great vari-ty and ſizes of them 
both for oftentation and uſe; however, the more 
ancient were very plain and agrceable to the reſt of 
their ſurniture, being com poſed of wood or earth. 
Afterwards, when they began to imitate the pride 


and vanity of the Afigticr, their cups were — 
| 0 
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of ſilver, gold, and other coſtly materials, curiouſly. 
wrought, inlaid with precious ſtones, and other- 
ways adorned; but the primitive cups ſcem to have 
been made of the horns of animals, which perſons 
of quality tipt with gold or filver ; theſe are men- 
tioned by Pindar, Mſchylis, Xe noþbon, and others; 
they were alto uſed bv ſome in later ages, and par- 
ti: -ularly by Philip the Macedonien 4 hence, as ſome 
are of opinion, Bacchus had the ſurname of Taurus, 
and ſome think the words fh fe, cups, and f 
to mix wine, are derived from Pb, horns. The 
cup was encircled with a garland, and filled up to 
the brim; hence crowning is filling it up, ſo that 
the liquor being above the brim, formed a crown. 
Full cups were given to men of great quality, and 
to the others diſtribution was made in equal pro- 
portions ; thus Aramemnsn entertains Idomencus king 
of Crete, and He#sr reproaches Diomedes with the 

enjoyrnent of this honour, when he fled from him. 
Another reſpe& was paid to the moſt honourable 
gueſts by firſt drinking to them. The manner of 
doing this was, by drinking part of the cup, and 
ſending the remainder to the perſon whom they 
famed, which they termed TpoTivz ; but this was 
more modern, for formerly they drank out of full 
cups. The form of ſalutation was various; ſome- 
times they who drank to another uſed to ſay, Nate 
or in that example xape Axa, I ſend you this 
honey mingled with milk, as we lcarn from the 
ſchsliaft upon Pindar. Sometimes the perſon who 
ſent the cup, ſaluted his friend in this form, TpoTive 
c za>2;, The other replied, AzpCaru ems os nitws, 
This propmation was carried on towards the right 
hand, where the ſuperior quality of ſome gueſt did 
not oblige them to alter that method, u hence 
L dirt bos, in Hamer, is interpreted to drink to the 
zigltt. 
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right. The method of drinking was not the ſame 
in all places; the Chians and T baſians drank out of 
large cups towards the right; the Athenians out 
or {mall ones to the left; at Lacedems:: every man 
had a ciitint cup, which a ſervant filled up, as 
ſoon as it was crapticd. It was alſo cuſtomary to 
drink to thoſe who vere abſent. Furſt, the gods 
were remembcred, then their friends, and at every 
name one or more cups of wine unmixed with wa- 
ter was drank off. 

The Greeks, notwithſtanding all their elegance 
end rehnement, were ſhamefully addicted to 
crunkenneſs, the Spartans not ſo much. Some 
ſages allowed no more than three cups, one for 
health, a ſecond for chearfulneſs, and a third for 
ſleep Lenopbon informs us, that Lycurgus pro- 
hibited unneceſſary drinking, which debilitates 
both body and mind, and ordered, that no man 
ſhould drink for any other purpoſe than to ſatisfy 
his thirſt. And to lay on the Spartans a neceſſity 
of keeping within the bounds of ſobriety, the 
ſame law-giver enacted farther, that all men 
ſhould return from entertainments without a torch 
to ſhew them the way. At Athens, an Archon 
convicted of being drunk, was put to death by 
the laws of Selon; and others addicted to com- 
pota: ions and lovers of company, were puniſhed 
by the ſerate of Arcopagus, for conſuming the 
time in idleneſs and profuſeneſs, which the) 
ought rather to have employed in making them- 
ſelves uſeful to the commonwealth. When the 
| feaſt was ended, before they went to-the other di- 
verſions, a libation of wine, with a prayer, wes 
offered, and an hymn ſung to the gods. This 
ceremony being ended, the company were en- 
terta ned with GUcou:es uf on, various 9 

. wit 
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with reading authors ſuitable to the tempers and 
inclinations of thoſe who were preſent; there 
was alio muſic, jugglers, mimics, buffoons, and 
whatever elſe could excite mirth ans chearſul- 
neſs. Muſic and dancing were very ancient. 
Homer introduces Phemins and Demodecus, two 
celebrated ſingers, and Apollo, in another place, 
playing upon the harp, while the Mues ſang 
alternately: Apollo, and even Jupiter, is repre- 
ſented dancing, which ſhews, that it was then 
not thought unworthy perſons of honour and 
wiſdom. Widely diflerent were the Remen cuſ- 
toms in this reſpect. No man, ſays Cicero, unleſs 
De is drunk or mad, either in private, or at a modeſt 
ard decent entertainment, is ſeen dancing, it is the 
very laſt effect of luxury and wantonneſs, And 
Cornelius Nepos having related that Epamincndas 
well underſtocd the art of dancing, of playing 
upon the harp and flute, with other liberal ſci- 
ences, adds, though in the opinion of the Remans, 
theſe were trivial things, and not worthy to be 
mentioned, yet in Greece they were thought very 
commendable. Nevertheleſs, wanton and effemi- 
rate dances were thought indecent in men of 
wiſdom and character, whence Hippoclides, the 
Atbenian, having been deſigned by Cliſthenes, king 
of Argos, for his daughter's huſband, and pre- 
ferred before all the young noblemen of Greece, 
was rejected for his light and unbecoming dances 
and geſtures, as Herodotus tells us. | | 
The Ionian dances and ſongs were more wanton 
than any others, their manners being more cor- 
rupted ; their way of ſinging was very different 
from the ancient, and their harmony more looſe. 
The ancient ſongs in Homer conſiſted chiefly df 
hymns, wherein the aQions of the gods and 
heroes were celebrated. The moit remarkable at 
feaſts, were termed ova, with the accent * | 
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the firſt ſyllable, theſe were made up of ſhort 
verſes. There were three forts ; the firſt was 
ſung by all the company, the ſecond by all the 
company in their turns, the third by ſome few, 
who were beſt ſkilled in miſc, this laſt was termed 
_ exur, fignityins crooked, as being ſung out of 
courſe, and not by every man in his own place, 
as the two ſormer. The cuſtom was thus; 
after all had ſung in chorus, or one after ano- 
ther, a muſical inſtrument, moſt commonly a 
harp or lute, was carried round to every perſon, 
that ſuch as underſtood playing might divert che 
company. They who could not play were ey 
ſented with a branch of laurd or myrtle, t 
which, held in their hands, they ſung. Theſe 
Sali, though chiefly uſed by the Atbeniant, 
were not unknown in other paris of Greece, 
where we find ſeveral celebrated writers of Scolia 
to have lived; ſuch were Anacreon of Teos, Al- 
cut of Leſbos, Praxilla of Sicyon, and others. 
Their arguments were of various kinds, ſome of 
them ludicrous and fatirical, others amorous, 
many ſerious; thoſe upon ſerious ſubjects, con- 
tained practical exhortations or ſentences; the 
Praiſes and illuſtrious actions of the great. Sports 
and paſtime ſucceeded ſinging, this we learn 
from Hlamer's deſcription of an entertainment 
made by Alcinous; which being ended, and 
alſo the muſic, the gueſts were invited to wreſtle, | 
| leap, run, and other bodily exerciſes. Whence 
Euftathius obſerves, that the heroes did not reſt 
after meals, for the better concoction of their 
meat, as was cuſtomary in latter times. Beſides 
the games already mentioned, there were ſome 
Peculiar to feaſts, as the eirrace. This paſtime 
was firſt invented in Srci/y, from whence it was 
communicated to moſt other parts of Greecr, 


elpecially to Athens, where it was in great _— 
c 
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The form was thus: A picce of wood being 
erected, another was placed upon the top of it, 
with two diſhes hanging down from cach extremity 
in the manner of ſcales; beneath cach diſh wa 
placed a veſſel full of water, wherein ſtood a ſtatuc 
compoſed for the moſt part of braſs, and called 
Hang. They who played at the Cæftabus, ſtood at 
jome diſtance, holding a cup of water or wine, 
which they endeavoured to throw into one of the 
_ diſhes, that the diſh by that weight might be 
knocked againſt the head of the ſtatue under it. 
J he perſon who threw in ſuch a manner as to 
ſpill leaſt of his water, and to knock the diſh with 
the greateſt force upon the ſtatue, was conqueror, 
and thought to reign in his miſtreſs's affections; 
which was the thing to be learned by this paſtime. 
It was likewiſe held neceſſary to entertain the 
company with ſuitable diſcourſes, as well as ſport-, 
In the opinion of the ancient Greeks, 1t was more 
becoming to gratiſy the gueſts by agreeable con- 
verſation, than with variety of diſhes. In the 
heroic times they frequently conſulted on the grea- 
teſt matters at entertainments ; thus, Neſſor per- 
luades Jgamemntin to invite the Grecian comman- 
ders, in order to deliberate concerning the managc- 
ment of the war. It was believed men's inventions 
were then more quick and fruitful ; hence in Cret , 
after ſupper was ended, they firſt deliberated 
about civil aſſairs; then the diſcourſe was turned 
to war, at vhich time they repeated the praiſes 
of illuſtrious perſons. 3 
"Che J acedæmonian ſeaſts or Svſſitia, were ſchools 
of temperance and prudence, where they heard di- 
courſes of public affairs, and converſed with the 
moſt liberal and beſt accompliſhed maſters. Bc- | 
fore the company parted, they poured forth wine, 
as a libatien to Mercurys who was accounted the 
preſ.dent of the night, ard believed to ſend op 

„ Au. 
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and pleaſiag dreams. To the fame god they ſa- 
crificed the tongues of the animals, which had 
| been killed for the feaſt ; the reaſon of this rite 
wes, that AA. vi preſiding over cloquctse, was 
chichy delighted with that member; others think, 
that wu this ſacrince he was invoked as 2 Wiime!s 
of the diſcourſe that had paſſed; it certainly was 
very ancient, for from Apallauius we find it practiſ- 
ed by the Argonauts, and the heroes in Homer. 
After the ſacrifice was ended, it was held unla w- 
ful to itay long. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of the entertainment. of ſlrangers. 


HF. keeping of public i inns for the reception 

ol ſtrangers, was aſſigned by Plats to fo- 
reigners, or the meaneſt fort of citizens, as an 
1lizcral and mean employment. The ancient 
Greets had no public inns, which were an inven- 
tion of later ages. In ihe primitive times men 
lived at home, neither caring io cultivate ſriend- 
ſhip with ſtrangers, nor to improve themſelves, 
or eſtates by commerce with them. Neither was 
it ſafe to travel without a ſtrong guard, the ſca 
and land being both exceedingly infeſted with rob- 
bers, who not only ſpoiled all whom they caught 
of their valuable goods, but treated their perſons 
With the utmoit cruclty, as 8 from the ſto- 
ries of Precrufics, Sines, Sciron, Peripbhetes, &c. 
To live upon the plunder of others, was en ho- 
nourable way of ſubſiſting, and their chiefglory 
was placed in overcoming cheir neigbours, be- 


liev1 ing the of humanity and juſlice to be ob- 
ſer red 
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ſerved by none, but ſuch as were deſtitute of power. 
Hence among the ancient Cree!s, ſtrangers and 
enemies were both fignihed by the fame name, 
Fes. The fea was treed ſiom pirates by Minzs, 
king of (eie, who with a krong fleet, maintaincd 
the dominion of the ſea. Ihe Land-robbers were 
deſtroyed by Hercules, Th 7. % and otheis, from 
which time, no man was injurious to ſtrangers. 
'T hey entertained them with reſpec, and ſupplied 
them with victuals and other neceſſaries, before 
they aſked them any quethons. Thus 7. — 
and his company arc treated by Mca-lars, and the 
ſame prince entertained Paris, and his company, 
ten days belore he inquired who he u as, or whenoe 
he came; and it is ſaid to have been an ancient 
cuſtom, to forbear any ſcrutiny until the tenth 
day, if the ſtranger ſeemed willing to ſtay folorg. 
'Thus the king of Lycia 15 introduced by ELmr, 
demanding of Eelleropban his recommendatory let- 
ter from Prætus, on the teath day aftcr he had 
arrived at his houſe. 
Cretan hoſpitality was very much celebrated: in 
the public halls there were two apartments, one 
of them for ſtrangers, who were ſerved before the 
king or any of the Cretan nation. The reſt of the 
' Greets, and eſpecially the emerge were ver 
courtecus, but the Lacedæ mor ius are ill- ſpoken of 
For want of hoſpitality. In ae to excite the 
people to treat ſtrangers kindly, the poets and law- 
givers poſſeſſed them with an opinion, that all 
ſuch were under the peculiar care of certain Dei- 
ties, who revenged all the injuries done to them; 
in the number of theſe Gods were reckoned, Mi- 
nerva, Apollo, Venus, Caſter and Pollux, and chiefly 
Tupiter, who had hence tlie name of 25 4s The 
Gods were allo believed to travel in the habit of 
ſtrangers; hence Icauen was ſaid to be transſormed 
into a wolf for his injurious treatment of Jupiter. 


And 
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And to mention but one inſtance more. when An- 
tinous in Homer treats Ulyſſes, who there appears 
like a ſtranger, cruclly, he is put in mind, that 
the Gods uſed to viſit men in that dreſs. Salt was 
ſet before them heſore any thing elſe was provided 
for them: a particular ſanctity was believed to be 
lodged in this ſubſtance, and kence called holy, in 
moſt of the poets. Alliances contracted through 
ho'pitality were held very ſacred, and more in- 
violably obſerved than the ties of kindred and con- 
ſanguinity. Teucer in Homer, endcavoured to 
deprive Pr:am of his kingdom, though he was the 
ſon of Heſone, the ſiſter of Priam; whereas Gan- 

By; and Diamedes laid down their arms in the heat 
of battle, out of a pious regard to the hoſpitable 
alliance, which had been entered into by their 
progenitors ÆAneas and Bellerophon, ſo that ſuch 
connections were derived from parents to their 
chiidren. When men allied themſelves thus, they 
gave certain ſp-mbs]s or tokens, which being pro- 
duced was a recognition of the covenant of hoſ- 
pitality; hence Jaſon, in Euripides, promiſed Me- 
dea, when he departed from her, to ſend ſuch ſym- 
bols as would procure for her a kind reception in 
torcign countrics, Such were repoſited among 
their treaſures to keep up the memory of friend- 
iips to ſucceeding generations. M hocver under- 
100 a journey firſt implored the divine protection: 
before their departure they took leave of their 
own Deities by kiſſing the earth; and the ſame 
rite they performed when they arrived any where. 
hey ſaluted their Gods on their return in the likc 
manner. = | 


THE END. 
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